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NEVVLY FOUND HUMAN REMAINS FROM MENTEŞE IN THE 
YENIŞEHIR PLAIN: THE SEASON OF 2000 


Songül Alpaslan-Roodenberg 


Introduction 


Last summer a final excavation season was carried out at Menteşe by the Museum of 
Iznik, director Taylan Sevil, J. Roodenberg and a small team of Dutch and Turkish students 
together vvith local vvorkers. VVith the intention to complete the investigations on this mound 
a sounding was made until the natural soil. This sounding included trench SSK 15 from the 
dig in 1997 and was enlarged by a small strip along the north section resulting in an L-shaped 
area totalling ca 36m’. From the surface reached at the end of the 1997 season digging went 
down and virgin soil was met at ca 2.50m below the above mentioned surface. ! 

From the various archaeological deposit levels new burials were discovered. It turned 
out that the burials from the upper level (burials UF, UH, UD belonged to the group found in 
‘97, because two of them were detected directly under a building in SSK15 whose floor they 
had pierced. The third burial had been dug through the wall of a second building. This group 
was considered to be contemporaneous with Ilipinar's phase VA, radiocarbon dated between 
5600 and 5500 cal. BC. 


As for the remaining burials investigated in 2000, these were of considerably older 
age. Burials UK, UJ and UL originated from approximately the same level, which has been 
radiocarbon dated around 6200 cal. BC, while the age of the ones retrieved from deeper lev- 
els ranges between 6300 and 6400 cal. BC.? 


In a short study first the new skeletal material will be analyzed and at the end compared with 
human data from Mentese '97. 


Material and Method 


The total number of individuals was twelve including six adults and six juveniles and 
infants. Chronologically seen, three of the adults, all coincidentally males, appeared to 
belong to a group of burials which were excavated in 1997 (Alpaslan-Roodenberg and Maat, 
1999). The rest was found to belong to older phases of Mentese. The skeletons were relative- 


1 For information on the investigations іп 1997 see Alpaslan-Roodenberg e.a., 1999, J. Roodenberg, 1999b. 
2 New radiocarbon dating from Menteşe will be published by J. Roodenberg. 
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İy well preserved, more or less complete and all were lying in а contracted position on their 
left or right side. No definite orientation of the dead was recognized in relation to age or sex. 
Orientations are given from atlas to sacrum. 

The skulls were crushed except the one from burial UH. In two cases the cranial 
index could be calculated (Knussmann, 1988). Anthropological investigation of the material 
was made by the recording of metric data and non-metric observations. Some of the burials 
were badly disturbed by mechanical destructions. Preservation of the bone tissue was moder- 
ate to good. Some of the measurements were recorded already in the field. Stature could be 
reconstructed for three adults and a child aged ca 12 years (Trotter and Gleser, 1952, 1958). 
Analysis of age and sex was made by traditional means: Determination of sexualization for 
the adults were made according to the recommendations of WEA (1980). The complex 
method of Acsadi and Nemeskeri (1970) was used to determine age at death for the adults. 
As for the immatures, age was assessed by examining the union of centers of ossification 
(Krogman and Iscan, 1986) and dental development (Ubelaker, 1978). In addition to dental 
examination for the infants, the age could be deduced from the bone measurements (Fazekas 
and Kosa, 1978). Dental remains were investigated macroscopically. 


Results: The upper level (Early Chalcolithic period) 


Burial UF: Male, age between 23-40 

The man, oriented west-east, was lying on his right side, facing south (fig.1:A). Near 
the feet there were some bovine ribs and parts of a broken pot, at the back side of the skull 
more big pottery sherds. Although the skeleton was a nearly complete, the bones were not in 
good condition and the man’s length could not be calculated. The cranial index is 80.8. 

On the occipital bone porosis was observed. Due to osteoarthritis (OA) slight surface 
porosity and marginal osteophytes along the proximal articular margin of the left ulna were 
evident as well as porosity on the proximal surface of the radius. Clavicle and calcaneus 
show indications of erosion or pitting. Enthesophytes was found on the superoanterior face of 
the patella. There was also evidence of bone proliferation on the distal and proximal ends of 
the hand phalanges, which is typical for osteoarthritis (fig. 2). Severe porosity and erosion 
occured in the region of the pubic symphysis. 

Teeth were excessively worn to dentine exposure. Depositions of calculus, slight 
alveolar atrophy and medium level of periodontal disease were noticed. Due to extreme 
caries, a large abscess cavity was present at the upper left МІ and PM2. 


Burial UH: Male, age between 43-49 

UH was oriented south-north and lying on his left side. Both hands were clasped under 
his face looking west. Because of his robust nature, the bones were perfectly preserved except 
his rib cage. A scapula possibly from a sheep was also found in the burial pit. A bone tool, a 
kind of awl, was found near his waist, indicating that the man was wearing a kind of belt when 
buried. His stature is calculated to have been 165.6 cm (+4.37). The cranial index is 72.4. 
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On the left distal humerus а septal aperture vvas located. Both patellas shovved а vas- 
tus notch (fig. 3). A distal femoral cortical cavity (fig. 4) vvas observed: a crater-like lesion 
situated bilaterally above the medial condyles at the attachement of the medial head of the 
gastrocnemius muscles. Although there is no definitive conclusion, it is generally believed 
that this cortical defect is caused by “the repeated pulling stresses or acute trauma of the gas- 
trocnemius muscle, hyperemia, and localized bone resorption” (Mann and Murphy, 1990). 
Muscle attachements on the bones were strongly developed. Vertebral osteoarthritis was 
found at the thoracic level, with fractures on the vertebral body and bony outgrowths along 
the body (fig. 5). 

At the lumbar level pitting and osteophytes were evident. Most pathological changes 
found on this man indicate heavy and repetitive physical activities. 

Most of the teeth had caries, which in almost all cases had affected the neck surfaces 
of the teeth. Lower left M, PM ,, and right M, were antemortem absent. An abscess cavity 
was found at the upper ad lower right second incisives. Slight alveolar atrophy and changes 
from periodental disease occured in combination with carious teeth. 


Burial UI: Male, age between 61-70 

Although the skeleton of burial UI was badly disturbed, some bones were still intact. 
Because of bad preservation it was not easy to define the original position of the dead. 
However as was usual for that period, the man probably had been buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. He was lying on his right side and oriented west-east with his face turned to the south. 
He held his arms more or less paralell to the body. His stature is 170.6 cm (+4.72). The skull 
could not be reconstructed. 

Slight porosis was noticed on the occipital bone (porotic hyperostosis). Moreover, 
enthesophytes of the Achilles tendon attachment (posterior calcaneal spur) was evident. 
Hand phalanges exhibited arthritic changes, and on the vertebral bodies there was a begin- 
ning of bony outgrowths and slight porosis. 

The position of the right upper canine was anomalous. As a result of advanced caries 
a large abscess cavity was located at the right upper first molar (fig. 8). Due to heavy peri- 
odontal disease alveolar bone resorption was considerable. Calculus formation was defined 
as medium; the molars showed dentine exposure. 


The lower levels (Neolithic period) 


Burial UK: Female, age between 16-21 

She was buried on her right side, facing east (fig. 1:B). Her bones were fragile. Near 
the chest there was a square terracotta box with incised geometric decorations (fig. 7), on 
which the lower part of her left arm was resting. The box may have been filled with some 
edibles. At the place of her neck many small stone beads were found, which were obviously 
from a necklace (fig. 6) Traces of wooden planking under the skull and other parts of her 
body recall similar finds from Ilipinar and Mentese demonstrating that inhabitants of these 
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villages were buried on boards (Roodenberg, 1999а, 1999b). Close to her face part of a cattle 
horn was found, and on the northwest corner of the burial a scapula. Her stature is calculated 
to have been 150.9 cm (+3.72). 

Septal apertures were observed in the humerus distal from both sides. 

The third molars were in the process of eruption. No caries occured in any of the 
teeth, but periodontitis was noticed. We recorded furthermore taurodontism in the upper sec- 
ond right and left molar and an extreme case of taurodontism in the lower second left molar, 
while well defined extra cusps (paramolar tubercles) were found on the upper second left 
molar (fig.9). 


Burial US: young adult, sex unknown 

Skeleton US represents the oldest human remains from Mentese and was found at the 
last moment of the season. Therefore it had to be collected in a very limited time so that part 
of it was abandoned in the section wall. The collected bones include a complete but crushed 
skull and chin, parts of the left humerus, both ulnae, very small parts of both femurs and a 
few hand phalanges and metacarpal bones. Individual US was buried southeast-northwest 
and lay on his left side. Although the parts that could be saved from this burial did not allow 
proper examination, still some observations could be made. Cranial sutures which could be 
examined were all open. The general impression is that this individual’s morphology was 
small and gracile and can be compared at best with the females in the sample from Mentese. 

Relatively slight wear was shown on the lower molars, but dentine was exposed on 
some of the upper molars. The molars were affected by caries and a medium degree of calcu- 
lus formation. Most interesting wear traces were grooves on the medial surfaces of the upper 
front teeth (fig. 10). 


Double burial UM — UP including two individuals 
Burial UM: Female, age older than 40 

UM and UP were obviously lying next to each other in the same burial pit (fig. 1:C) 
UM was buried NW-SE on her right side facing west. The bones were very fragile and 
except for a small part of coronal bone there was not much to allow a proper age estimation. 
Her length and cranial index could not be calculated either. Some animal bones were collect- 
ed around the skeleton, such as an atlas (cattle) from near her feet. 

In the servical vertebra osteophytes of the anterior and posterior margins of the 
body were recorded. The vertebral body exhibited macroporosity and distortion of the end 
plates due to osteoarthritis. Porosity and osteophytes of the hand phalanges were noted as 
well. 

Severe alveolar margin resorption and pitting around the maxillar front teeth until the 
root levels indicates a considerable degree of periodental disease. Mandibular molar teeth 
were lost antemortem. Tooth sockets were obliterated by bony remodelling. Left mandibular 
premolars were stil in the chin, but very worn. Most of the isolated teeth showed caries 
(fig.11) and dentine exposure. 
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Burial UP: Child age betvveen 10-14 years, possibly male 

Skeleton UP was buried next to the woman. He was lying on his left side in S-N ori- 
entation with his back to the woman. It was concluded that UP belonged to a boy because of 
his length. His stature is calculated to have been 156.7 cm (+ 3.94), which means that he was 
already taller at that age than the average adult woman in the sample. 

The right distal humerus showed a septal aperture. Medium level of alveolar atrophy 
and periodental disease were observed. All third molars were present in the jaws, and teeth 
were free from caries and abrasion. 


Burial UJ: Child, age ca 2 years (+ 8 months), possibly female 

UJ was found in a northwest-southeast orientation, lying on her left side, facing 
north-east. After the skeleton was completely removed, a few thin square plates of bone 
picked up from the earth around and underneath the body (fig.12), presumably from a neck- 
lace were found at the place of her chest. These pieces, which had tiny holes pierced at each 
corner and two in the centre, many have been applied as garment decoration. Such decoration 
may be a hint that is was the skeleton of a girl. Also around this skeleton animal bones were 
picked up: at one side of her head a scapula, at the other a phalanx, and at her feet a broken 
bovine horn. The skull was badly preserved except the teeth which were almost complete. 
Cribra orbitalia occured. 


Infantile skeletons 


Skeleton UQ: Infant, age ca 9 months (£3 months) 

No cranial bones were found, but only two teeth. Postcranial bones were almost com- 
plete (fig. 13). Age determination was made from its dental remains. 
Skeleton UN: Infant, age ca 6 months (+3 months) 

First right rib and some broken ribs, some bones from hands and feet, and most of its 
vertebra were present together with isolated teeth. From the head, a part of the mandibula and 
a few skull fragments were recovered. Age determination was made on the basis of the teeth. 
Skeleton UO: Neonatal 

The baby was newborn or between one and two weeks of age. Age determination was 
made from the long bones. 

Skeleton UL: Neonatal 
The age determination of this newborn baby was made from its long bones. 


Discussion 


A first group of human skeletons — eight in number- had been excavated in Menteşe 
and studied during the season of 1997 (Alpaslan-Roodenberg & Maat, 1999). After a two 
years break the excavations vvere resumed during the summer of 2000 and a collection of 
twelve more human skeletons were unearthed. Half of the burials from the latter season 
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belonged to adults including three males, two females and one of undeterminated sex. Adult 
skeletons from burials UH, UI and UF derived from the upper phase in Menteşe 2000 and are 
chronologically assigned to the group of skeletons from Mentese which were investigated in 
1997. This group has been dated to the Early Chalcolithic and is best represented by phase 
VA at Ilıpınar (Roodenberg, 1999b). The remaining skeletons, including those of babies, 
appear to be of an older phase. 

All but one (UM-UP) were single burials, and definetely primary as the bones were 
found anatomically articulated. Some skeletons were more or less well preserved, but others 
showed signs of past disturbances. Evidently, the individuals had been indiscriminately inhu- 
mated on their left or right sides and in every possible orientation without observance of their 
age or sex. The presence of juvenile and adult burials could sometimes be predicted by the 
contours of the grave pits, but infantile burials were always discovered by accident. From 
burials UH, UK and UJ some personal belongings or grave gifts were retrieved. In UH a man 
was buried with a bone tool on his waist. The woman from UK, who rested on a wooden 
plank, had a nicely decorated terracotta near her chest and wore a necklace. Near her head an 
animal horn was planted. This young woman had apparently received more than common 
care and attention when she was laid to rest. It seems that the child from UJ had been subject 
to special care as well, because the thin square bone plates, interpretated as pieces of decora- 
tion on her clothes, exhibit very delicate work. A horn was found at her feet and a scapula 
close to her head. 

The age at death of the males (UH, UI, UF ) was determined between 23 and 70. Two 
(UH, UI) were older than 40 when they died. One of the two females was a young adult (UK) 
aged between 18-21 years and the second (UM) a woman older than 40. The one whose sex 
is unknown (US) was a young adult. As this burial appeared only on the last day of the exca- 
vation, it could not be collected completely. From the gracility of the bones brought to the 
excavation house for analysis it was deduced that it was probably the skeleton of a woman. 
Moreover, grooves on the surface of the upper front teeth recall similar wear traces on the 
upper front teeth of some female skeletons from Late Neolithic Ilıpınar (Alpaslan- 
Roodenberg, in prep.). These grooves can possibly be put in relation with weaving and espe- 
cially the manufacture of basketry, two kinds of home industry belongingen to the activities 
of women. For both activities material evidence was found in Ilipinar (Roodenberg, 1999a). 
Comparable traces have been noticed on the front teeth of the female skeletons from Early 
Neolithic Abu Hureyra, Northern Syria (Molleson & Jones,1991; Molleson & Jones and 
Jones, 1993). 

Two skeletons from children were uncovered. The one which was buried close to the 
young woman (UM) was between 10-14 years old (UP) and probably a boy judging from the 
general robusticity of the bones and the quite big stature for a child of that age. The other 
child skeleton (UJ) was possibly from a girl of ca 2 years (+8 months) old. The remaining 
four skeletons were from infants aged ca 9 months (+3 months) (UQ); 6 months (+3 months) 
(UN) and two newborn (UO, UL). Their rather high number in this sample points to an 
important infant mortality in the community, and their inhumation even in refuse areas 
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demonstrate a lack of care. Only from juvenile age on were the dead treated with more 
respect, so it seems. 

Osteoarthritis generally related to hard manual work in combination with age, was a 
very common disease among the villlagers of Mentese. Three individuals displayed septal 
aperture in the humerus. One child suffered from cribra orbitalia and two adults from porosis 
(porotic hyperostosis) on the occipital part — disorders which are possibly due to a chronic 
nutritional or other bodily shortage of iron. 

Dental health of the Mentese population was not good and probably begun to deterio- 
rate already at a young age. Special features like taurodontism and paramolar tubercles have 
been recorded on one adult. Calculus formation was present on three adults. Alveolar margin 
resorption and dentine exposure occured in most cases. Chewing hard and fibrous material 
and accidental abrasives in the food could explain the considerable degree of molar attrition. 
Food preparing methods, especially the use of grinding and pounding stone tools, are mostly 
responsible for intensive dental attrition in prehistoric populations (Molnar, 1972). As a con- 
sequence of heavy wear of enamel, bacterial infections can easily occur (Ortner and Putschar 
1985). Judging from the many affected teeth, in three cases with an abscess cavity, caries 
was a common threat for dental health in the community. 


Conclusion 


With twelve skeletons from the last season the number of human skeletons from the 
Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic periods at Mentese increased altogether to twenty individu- 
als, including eleven adults and nine children and babies. As such a small sample limits the 
value of conclusions, these are made here with reservation. In this sample the sex ratio for 
adults is almost equal. When one of the males (UD SSK15) from 1997 is excluded because 
of his exceptionally small stature, the average length of the males was 168 cm, while the 
average length of females was ca 154 cm (for stature of the adults see Table 3). Although life 
expectancy was in favour of man, both sexes reached quite a high age. The sexes can be clas- 
sified in two age groups (Table 1): two men between 23-40, three between 43-70; three 
women between 18-34 and two between 40-60. Child mortality was considerable in the 
group. According to age, children and babies are categorized as follows (Table 2): four babies 
between 0-1 years, four children between 2-5 years and one of cal2 years old. Burial gifts 
were not exceptional; for adults (of both sexes) these were usually pottery vessels. Children 
(girls) sometimes wore a necklace. Quite interesting is the frequency of animal remains in the 
burials such as horns and scapulas, a phenomenon also known from the cemetery at Ilıpınar. 

Skull classification shows two dolichocranic, two mesocranic and one brachycranic 
example (see Table 3). A very general health problem of the population was osteoarthritis 
(arthrosis) — a disorder linked with hard labour — from which especially the males had suf- 
fered. The rather bad dental health of the people is a problem which must be related to their 
diet. The majority of the individuals in our sample had caries which frequently occured with 
abscess cavities and periodental diseases. 
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Burial Number Excavation Year Sex Age at death (years) 
UK 2000 F 18-21 
UA-SSK15 1997 F 23-34 
UC-SSK15 1997 Е 31-34 
UM 2000 F 40- 
UG-JK15 1997 F 54-60 
UF 2000 M 23-40 
UA-JK16 1997 M 34-40 
UH 2000 M 43-48 
UD-SSK15 1997 M 52-58 
UI 2000 M 61-70 
US 2000 unknown (F?) young adult 


Table 1: Sex and age determination of the adults. 


Burial Number 


UO 
UL 

UN 

UQ 

UJ 
UB-JK15 
UB-SSK15 
UE-SSK15 


UP 


Age 


Excavation Year 


Neonatal 
Neonatal 
Infant, age ca 6 months (+3 months) 
Infant, age ca 9 months (+3 months) 


Juvenile, age ca 2 years (+8 months) 


Juvenile, age ca 2 years 


Juvenile, age between 2.5-3.5 years 
Juvenile, age between 3-5 years 


Juvenile, age ca 12 years (+30 months) 


Table 2: Age at death for immatures. 


2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 


2000 
1997 
1997 
1997 


2000 


Burial Exc. Sex Stature Stature corr. Cranial index 
Number Year Trotter & Gleser Trotter & Gleser (breadth / length) 
(58) (сіп; s.d.) (752, 58) (cm) x100 
UA-SSK15 1997 F 155.4 (4.24) 155.2 - 
UC-SSK15 1997 F 155.9 (4.30) 155.7 72.7 - dolichocran 
UG-JK15 1997 F 154.4 +(4.24) 152.8 77.1 - mesocran 
UK 2000 F 150.9 + (3.72) - - 
UM 2000 F - - - 
US 2000 Е? > E - 
UA-JK16 1997 M 168 +(3.86) 167.8 - 
UD-SSK15 1997 M 148.6 +(4.37) 147.1 78.8 - mesocran 
UF 2000 M - - 80.8 - brachycran 
UH 2000 M 165.6 (+4.37) 164.7 72.4 - dolichocran 
UI 2000 M 170.6 (+4.72) 168.5 - 


corr. = corrected for age shrinkage. 
Exc. = excavation 


Table 3 = Calculated statures and Cranial index of the adults. 
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Fig. I: A - Burial UF, B - Burial UK; 
C - Double burial UM (below) and UP (upper) 
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Fig. 2. Osteoarthritis, notice the bone proliferation Fig. 3. Patellas from 43-49 year old male show a 
on the distal and proximal ends of the hand vastus notch (arrow) (Burial UH). 
phalanges of a 23-40 year old male (Burial UF) 


Fig. 4. Distal femoral cortical cavity (arrow) from Fig. 5. Vertebral osteoarthritis, notice the fractures 
a 43-49 year old male (Burial UH) on the vertebral body and bony outgrowths along 
the body (same individual as shown in figs 3 and 4). 
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Fig. 6. Small stone beads from a necklace found in burial UK. 


Fig. 7. A square terracotta box with incised geometric patterns from burial UK. 
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Fig. 8. A large abscess cavity (arrovv) at the Fig. 9. From left to right: an extreme case of 
right upper first molar of a male aged between taurodontism in the lower second left molar, paramolar 
61 - 70 (Burial UI). tubercle (arrow) on the upper second left molar, and 


taurodontism in the upper second right molar from a 
young female (Burial UK). 


Fig. 10. Notice the grooves on the medial Fig. 11. Isolated teeth with advanced caries from a 
surfaces of both upper incisives from a young middle aged female (Burial UM). 
adult, probably female. 
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12. A few thin square bone plates, probably garment decoration. From a child burial (1/7). 
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Fig. 13. Skeleton of a са 9 months old baby (ОО); photo 
was taken after cleaning and repairing the bones. 
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KÖŞK HÖYÜK SEALS 


Süleyman Özkan 


Köşk Höyük, vvhich is 5 km. avvay from Bor, Nigde to the south, is located on a hill 
descending northwards. The mound, which has enlarged according to the slope of а calcare- 
ous rock, the highest point of which is 18 m., extends on an area of 160 m. on the north-south 
axis, and of 110 m. on the east-west axis. The mound takes its name from the spring Köşk 
Pinari, which springs right at the bottom of the rock. In the Roman period, a pool was built at 
the west side of the mound in order to make use of the spring. 

Three levels have been determined in the excavations made at Köşk Höyük at present, 
but virgin soil could not been reached as yet. The examined three levels are dated to Late 
Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic ages.! Köşk Höyük is a settlement that is known for various 
works and relief vases. Stamp seals constitute a group of the findings obtained here. Some of 
the eight stamp seals that constitute the subject of this article have only been published as pho- 
tographs.? Since the seals are rare in settlements, and since the findings of Köşk Höyük pro- 
vide important evidence to establish relationships with other cultural regions, it has become 
necessary to evaluate them separately. Here, Köşk Höyük seals will be examined according to 
the levels, and from the old ones to the new. 

Seals of the III. Level: 

Four stamp seals found at the III. level are excavated in an earth burial (M.13), under 
the floor of one of the spaces in the 1/10 quadrate.? The burial, in which two skeletons were 
found, one of which is thought to be of a male and the other of a female, is rich with burial 
gifts as well. The other gifts of the same burial besides the seals are two bowls made of clay, 
a box with lid, two fruit stands and a spoon, a necklace composed of black, white, and pink 
beads in various shapes, and an agate bead in the shape of a pig’s head, which is an artwork 
from that period. 

Ks. 84/ 102 (6.102.84) Bone. H.: 8 mm., diameter: 20 mm. Low hemispheroid, perfo- 
rated near the middle. There are four drill holes on the base, one at the centre, the others 
around. Deep grooves, extending from the side to the centre, converge around the drill holes. 


l Silistreli 1991a, 98-99. Here, I would like to commemorate with respect ex-Professor Dr. О. Silistreli, who made 
significant contribution to a period of Anatolian architecture, and made excavations of Kösk Höyük. 

2 Silistreli 1986, Fig. 11 shows three of the seals, and four of the seals can be seen in Silistreli 1989, РІ.134, 2 апа 
in Silistreli 19916, Fig. 5. І am grateful to Erol Faydalı, Director of Nigde Museum and the chief of the excavation, 
and also to Prof. Dr. Aliye Oztan, the scientific consultant of the excavation, since they allowed me to publish Kösk 
Höyük seals. 

3 Silistreli 1986, 131-132. 13 burials, which were found during the excavations by Prof. Dr. U. Silistreli in 1984 in 
the Z/5-6 quadrates, have been published altogether in the preliminary report. M.13, which is mentioned here, is one 
of them. During the new excavations started in the leadership of Nigde Museum in 1995, a new topographical map 
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Ks. 84/ 103 (6.103.84) Light blue stone. Н. 8 mm., base: 16x13 mm. In the form of 
gable, perforated near the top, having a base 1n the shape of a rounded rectangle. On the base, 
there is a vertical line near to the central axis, and also a network decoration made of thin, 
diagonal,criss-crossing lines. 

Ks 84/ 104 (6.105.84) Bone. Н. 7 mm., diameter: 15 mm. Low hemispheroid, perforat- 
ed near the middle, having two grooves on the side, at the level of perforation, and an irregu- 
lar round base. On the base, there are two drill holes in the middle of a network decoration 
with perpendicular, thin and thick lines. 

Ks 84/ 105 (6.105.84) Bone. H. 5mm., diameter: 22 mm. Perforated in the middle of an 
eye-shaped handle. On the semi-circular base, six drill holes in two rows are made at both 
sides of a diagonal line; the remaining areas are filled with thin, vertical lines. 

Though being rare, seals made of bone can be seen in Anatolia starting from the Early 
Chalcolithic Period to the late Assyrian Trade Colonies Period.* The rarity of the bone seals 
in comparison to ones made of clay or stone must have been due to the nature of the materi- 
al. If the decoration of the mentioned seals are considered in general terms, it is observed that 
geometrical patterns are preferred made out of linear motifs around the drill holes in various 
numbers. 

Seals similar to these in form and design are seen in the settlements in south-east 
Anatolia, northern Syria and Mesopotamia from the Early Chalcolithic Period or its contem- 
porary Halaf Period. In his PhD dissertation on Early Near East stamp seals, A. von Wickede 
has also examined the seals of the mentioned period. In that study, it is stated that pyramidal 
seals or seals with handles, which had started to be made in the Neolithic Period, continued to 
be produced in the Halaf Period, but the main seal form of that period was amulet. Bases of 
the seals with amulet form are made in various shapes such as a triangle, trapezoid, lozenge, 
nail, heart, double-axe, trefoil, scythe, hand, foot, and hoof. Those with human or animal 
shapes are rare. Whatever their shapes, the seals are usually decorated with geometrical pat- 
terns. These are usually found in the forms of network patterns, linear patterns between the 
axes of a cross, and star-shaped patterns in varying compositions. Diagonally antithetical ani- 
mal figures are relatively rare. Having these characteristics, Halaf Period seals do not show 
much variety in terms of decoration but a rich repertoire of shapes can be observed. Various 
stones are used as material, serpentine and steatite being the most common ones. There are 
few examples made of clay, and a copper seal is also found in Yarimtepe II from the same 
period. 


of the mound was prepared, situations of the architectural and other related small findings were adapted to the new 
map. Finding places given here are in accordance with the new topographical map that would also be used in all fol- 
lowing publications. 

4 Von der Osten 1937, Fig. 249 b 2102, b 1045, b 2240, а. 2046, Fig. 251, b 1232; Goldman 1956, РІ. 392, 3-4; 
Garstang 1953, Fig. 139 (right), Fig. 140 (amulet); Braidwood 1960, 258, 340, Figs. 193, 8-10, 256, 13 (from Amuk 
Е and G phases); Porada 1965, 366-7, РІ. XXXVII, 1; Hauptmann 1979, 76, РІ. 34, 2; Stein 1998, Fig. 1 11; for 
the Late Colonies Period see Alp 1968, Pl. 20, 49; Özgüç 1999, 612, Fig. 6. 

> Von Wickede 1990. 
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İt is known that drills are used in making seals from the Neolithic Period (Amuk A) up 
to the Ubaid Period (Amuk E). Use of drills became gradually widespread in Halaf Period 
seals, and the number of holes increased. Von Wickede considers the use of drills as a criteri- 
on for Late Halaf Period. However, there are also a considerable number of seals from the 
same period without drill holes. 

Similar seals to those of Köşk Höyük that have a decoration made with drill holes and 
lines in various directions are excavated in Arpaciya, Tepe Gawra, and Tel Hasan.’ Three 
seals from Anatolia, two of which are found in excavations, should be added to them. The first 
one is a Steatite seal with four drill holes, given to Amuk E. The second one is in the form of 
a butterfly, found at the surface in Samsat excavations. Five drill holes exist on the base of this 
seal, which is dated to the Early Chalcolithic Period.’ The closest decorative scheme to those 
of above mentioned Köşk Höyük seals is observed in a black stone seal that is sold to the 
Museum of Anatolian Civilizations as originating in south-east Anatolia.’ 

Another innovation observed in the Late Halaf Period seals is the decoration made by 
adding a circle around the drill holes. This, in time, replaced linear decoration.!9 This kind of 
seals is also found in the south, in the mounds from the Halaf Period and its contemporaries. !! 
Yet, the significant point is that this kind is also found among the findings from the mounds 
in central Anatolia. A work with this kind of decoration, found in Can Hasan, level 2 B, has a 
significantly large size, and it is rightfully described by the excavator as an amulet.!? A bone 
seal found in Konya, Karahöyük is another example of this type of decoration. Excavated in 
the trench “O” at 4.20 m. depth as unstratified, this seal has been evaluated as ‘showing char- 
acteristics of the Early Bronze Period’ among the materials from Assyrian Trade Colonies 
Period.1? This example shows either that this kind of decoration had been used for a long peri- 
od of time or that there exist some levels in the mound that belong to Halaf Period but could 
not yet be reached. Furthermore, among the seal impressions of Kiiltepe-Kanis, which 
includes the richest examples of seals from Assyrian Trade Colonies Period, there exist some 
stamp seal impressions with drill holes framed by circles.!^ These should be interpreted either 
as the impressions of re-used seals from surrounding mounds or from Kültepe itself or as a 
long-lasting continuation of that old technique. A seal from Kaniş Karum level ІП should also 
be interpreted in the same way.!> 


6 Von Wickede 1990, 105, 125. 

7 Von VVickede 1990, Arpaciya Nos. 105, 111, 114, Tepe Gavvra No. 116, Tel Hasan No. 187. 

8 Özgüç 1987b0430, No. 1. 

? Çelikel 1986, 63, 4. 

10 See Von VVickede 1990, 125, No. 207. 

п Von Wickede 1990, No. 103 (Arpaciya), Nos. 119, 128, 129 (Tepe Gawra), No. 207 (Tell Halaf); Goldman 1956, 
Fig. 394, 41 (unstratified); Mallowan 1936, 23, Fig. 7 and 9 (Chagar Bazar level 1); Mallovvan 1937, 136, Fig. 14, 
29, Carter 1997, Fig, 4, Dt. 1, Hogarth 1920, No. 218 (from Antakya). 

12 French 1963, Ol. П, e. 

13 Alp 1968, PI. 17, 42. Clay seals in РІ. 16, nos. 36-38 also belong to this group. 

14 Teisser 1994, No. 437, 451. 

15 Özgüç 1953, Taf. LV. 518; cf. Von VVickede 1990, No. 184, 185. 
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The stone seal from Köşk Höyük (Ks. 84/ 103) is a continuation of the pyramidal form 
that had been produced since the Neolithic Period. Those vvith similar forms are found in Ras 
Shamra and Çagar Bazar, and others vvith similar decorations are found in Samsat Höyük, 
Karaoglan, and Domuztepe.!9 Among these, the Karaoglan example, which was dated to the 
Early Bronze Period by N. Özgüç, though being excavated at Hittite level, also shovvs that this 
decoration had been used for a long period of time. 

Seals of the II. Level: 

Ks. 88/ 25 (8.25.88) Bone. H. 4 mm., L. 16 mm., D. 9 mm. Low hemispheroid, top of 
the perforation is broken, and the base, which must be in the shape of a rounded square, is half- 
broken. On the base, there are six drill holes in two rows, and around them there are thin lines 
extending from the sides towards the centre. 

Ks 96/ 17 (.17.96) It is found in H/ 12 quadrate, on the partly preserved floor of a II. 
level building. Serpentine. H. 8 mm., dimensions: 22x12 mm. Top of the perforation 15 bro- 
ken; in the shape of a triangular prism; having a triangular base with rounded corners. On the 
base, around the drill hole, there is a decoration of parallel lines towards each corner. 

Ks. 95/ 18 (.18.95) It is found in the I/ 10 quadrate, in a II. level building during the 
cleaning process of the architecture revealed in the excavations made by U. Silistreli. Pink 
veiny stone. H. 5 mm., diameter: 17 mm. Low hemispheroid, with a round base, half-pre- 
served. On the base, around an off-centered drill hole, there are lines extending towards it. 

The first seal of the II. level is processed in the same way as the bone seals of the pre- 
vious level. This example shows that this kind of decoration continues in the II. level. The fact 
that there is only one drill hole in the other two seals made of stone may be due to the diffi- 
culty of processing the material. The seals on which the area surrounding a single drill hole is 
decorated with groups of parallel lines are known in Vadi Hammam (Amuk A-B) from 
Neolithic Period, and in Arpaciya and Domuztepe from the Halaf Period. Unfortunately, 
similar two seals found in Tepe Giyan are not stratified.15 Meanwhile, stamp seals found in 
Amuk F and G phases!” prove that this decoration had been used for a long time. 

Seals of the I. Level: 

The only seal of this level is found in the deposit of the 1. phase, in the large room of a 
two-phased building with a rectangular plan, which is in G/ 11-12 quadrates. 

Ks. 95/74 (.74.95) Clay. H. 17 mm., diameter 18 mm. Conical, top of the perforation is 
broken, with a round base. On the base, the areas between the axes of a cross are filled with 
three parallel lines. 

This design, which is seen, although rarely”°, in the seals from Halaf Period was also 
used in Anatolia in the same period as observed in the examples from Domuztepe.?! A stone 


16 Von Wickede 1990, No. 185, 176, Özgüç 1987a, 20, Fig. 1; Özgüç 1987b, 430, Fig. 2; Campbell-Carter 1999, Fig. 6, 6. 
17 Von Wickede 1990, No. 203 (Arpaciya); Carter 1997, Fig. 5. Dt. 14. 

18 Caldwell 1979, Fig. 133-134. 

I? Braidwood 1960, Fig. 101, 5, 191, 2. 

20 Von Wickede 1990, No. 198 (Arpaciya). 

21 Carter 1997, Fig. 5, Dt. 14, Dt. 172, Dt. 173. 
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seal found in Norşuntepe in the level of the Late Chalcolithic Period, and another clay one 
from Cukurkent, dated to the same period”, show that this decoration was also used in the 
subsequent period. Linear decoration betvveen the axes of a cross vvas frequently used in 
Anatolia especially in the Early Bronze Period. Ballıhisar (Pessinus) and Karaoglan seals? 
prove that this design continued іп the Early Bronze Age. Besides, the same design 1s also 
known from the mounds in western Iran.” 


Conclusion 


The observations and comparisons made above reveal that Köşk Höyük seals are of a 
different nature from the Neolithic Period seals in central Anatolia and Pisidian region. The 
same applies to the seals of the Chalcolithic Period from Pisidian region.”” On the other hand, 
it can be observed that Köşk Höyük Seals show close similarities to the seals from southern, 
south-east, and eastern Anatolia in terms of form, dimension, and decoration. Among these, 
the similarity with the seals found during recent excavations in Domuztepe, the nearest site to 
Köşk Höyük, is so close as to indicate a cultural relationship, too. Can Hasan 2 B type paint- 
ed pottery and two sherds of painted pottery from Ubaid Period show that this relationship can 
be proven by other materials as well. Considering this situation, people who used Köşk Höyük 
seals can be interpreted as having relations with the south and the South-east. 

As regards to where Köşk Hóyük seals were made, they were either locally produced as 
a consequence of that relationship or imported from a centre in the south. The best candidate 
for the latter alternative is Domuztepe, located in Kahramanmaras plain. About thirty seals 
were found in this settlement in recent years; so, it is possible that some were exported to other 
settlements. 

Until now, no seal impressions were found in central Anatolia from the Halaf Period or 
from its contemporary Early Chalcolithic Period. This suggests that seals, in addition to hav- 
ing been used as personal attributes, also had other functions such as being used as buttons or 
beads. In fact, Caldwell considers that, in addition to so many seal impressions found in the 
settlements in northern Mesopotamia and western Iran from the Ubaid Period, many seals 
were also found in burials, suggests that some seals were used as beads, buttons, or food 
moulds.” Besides, it has been determined that seals were also used as votive, as seen in the 
examples presented to Eye-Temple in Tel Brak.” The fact that four seals in Köşk Höyük are 
found in a burial together with other beads proves that at least some of these objects were used 
as beads. 


*2 Hauptmann 1979, РІ. 34, 1; Mellaart 1954, 194, 91. 

23 von der Osten 1957, No. 80; Özgüç 1987a, Fig. 3, 9, 13-17. 

24 Caldwell 1979, Fig. 17 (Gawra XII), 84 (Giyan VC), 142 (Tepe Bendeball). 

25 Mellaart 1967, РІ. 121; Mellaart 1970, Fig. 187; Todd 1976, Fig. 38, Duru 1992, PI. 20, 6-9; Duru 1997, РІ. 16, 
8. 

26 Caldwell 1979, 238. 

27 Ibid, 238. 
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As regards to dating of Köşk Höyük, Silistreli, as a consequence of his comparisons 
with other settlements, suggests a parallel with the late levels of Catal Höyük East’s Early 
Neolithic Period and with the Early Chalcolithic cultures of Catal Höyük West, Can Hasan 2 
В and Hacilar.?? The date achieved with C14 samples taken from the I. level during new exca- 
vations in Köşk Höyük is 4883 + 120 B.” There is not any such date from the older levels yet. 
According to this given date, three excavated levels of Köşk Höyük should be dated between 
5200-4900 B.C., in other words, to the Early Chalcolithic Period. This is a period that covers 
the end of Halaf Period and the beginning of Ubaid Period in Mesopotamia. In the light of 
those data, the seals of Köşk Höyük, having decorations used for a long time, should be dated 
between the same datings, and they should be interpreted as related to the cultures developed 
in the south. 
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RESEARCH AT TITRIS HÖYÜK IN SOUTHEASTERN TURKEY: 
THE 1999 SEASON 


Guillermo Algaze, Gulay Dinckan, Britt Hartenberger, Timothy Matney, Jennifer Pournelle, 
Lynn Rainville, Steven Rosen, Eric Rupley, Duncan Schlee, and Regis Vallet 


Introduction and research goals 


The 8th season of excavation at the Early Bronze Age (hereafter “EBA”) site of Titris 
Höyük in the Upper Euphrates basin of southeastern Anatolia (ca. 45 km north of Şanlıurfa) 
was conducted from July 15 to August 25, 1999.1 Previous work at the site has shown that 
Titris was a small urban center that flourished along an important trade route focused on the 
historical Euphrates River crossing point at Samsat during the Middle (ca. 2,700-2,400 BC) 
and Late (ca. 2,400/2,300-2,200/2,100 BC) phases of the EBA (Algaze et al. 1992, 1995, 
1996; Algaze and Misir 1994, 1995; Matney and Algaze 1995, Matney et al. 1997, 1999). 
To recapitulate, Titris was composed of a central acropolis area (Area 1) surrounded by a 
much more extensive lower city, about 35 hectares in extent (Fig. 1). The lower city, in turn, 
may be further subdivided into a “Lower Town” sector, directly adjoining the acropolis 
(Areas 2-3), and an “Outer Town” sector (Area 4), which also adjoined the acropolis but 
extended over a natural ridge directly north of it. Much of the work in 1999 took place in this 
latter area, where Late EBA houses adjoining the city’s fortification wall were explored 
(below, Sections I and 11). Surrounding the Lower and Outer Town sectors of the site were 
up to 9 distinct areas of plowed-out walls and artifact scatters, which we believe represented 
extramural specialized activity and habitation areas (Area 5: “Suburbs’’). These extramural 
areas add 11 ha or so to the urban extent of the main site and they also were the focus of 
important excavation and survey work in 1999. As a result of this work, the suburbs 


! The 1999 season was co-directed by Dr. Guillermo Algaze (University of California, San Diego) and Dr. 
Timothy Matney (University of Akron). Staff archaeologists included: Ms. Louise Austin; Mr. Andrew Bauer 
(University of Akron); Ms. Gulay Dinckan (University of California, San Diego), Dr. David Dorren, Dr. Nicola 
Laneri (University of Naples); Ms. Jennifer Pournelle (University of California, San Diego); Dr. Steve Rosen (Ben 
Gurion University, Israel); Mr. Eric Rupley (University of Michigan), Mr. Duncan Schlee; and Dr. Regis Vallet 
(CNRS, Paris). Ms. Lynn Rainville (University of Michigan) served as micro-debris analyst while Ms. Britt 
Hartenberger (Boston University) served as lithic analyst. Ms. Dilek Erdal (Ankara University) was the on-site 
Physical Anthropologist. Ms. Katherine May (National Gallery of Art) served as objects conservator for the site. 
She was assisted Ms. Karen Abend (Brooklyn Museum of Fine Art). Archaeological illustration on-site was done 
by Ms. Paola Pugsley (Exeter University), while post-excavation illustration was done by Ms. Lynn Bush 
(University of California, San Diego), Ms. Valerie Batt (University of California, San Diego), and Mr. Andrew 
Bauer (University of Akron). 

As always, help in all aspects of our research in the field was provided by Mr. Eyup Bucak, director of Sanliurfa 
Museum. Mr. Necdet Keles (Malatya Museum) ably served as the representative of the Ministry of Culture. 
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surrounding the site are now known to date only to the initial growth phase of the city in the 
Mid EBA, a phase documented this last season in both the Outer and Lower Town sectors of 
the city. This transformed our conceptualization of how the ancient city developed from the 
time of its foundation in the Mid EBA to the time of its demise in the Late EBA. The mor- 
phology of the site and the sequence of deposition in each of its areas has been discussed in 
detail elsewhere (Matney and Algaze 1995: 35-36). Those earlier discussions remain valid 
for all morphological areas of the ancient city, save for the suburbs. 

The 1999 season of work at Titris had a series of objectives, each addressing impor- 
tant remaining points of interpretation in our understanding of the site’s development, layout, 
and organization: 


Outer Town Operations. 
(D Increase our understanding of domestic quarters of Late EBA date within the 


ancient city by [a] expanding our exposures of one large house in the Outer Town 
and [b] initiating micro-debris based analyses of room function within that house. 


(ID. Elucidate the constructional sequence of the Outer Town fortifications. 


(III) Clarify the nature of the initial Mid EBA phase of occupation in the Outer Town. 


Suburb Operations: 
(IV) Understand the nature of craft production at the site in the Mid EBA by [a] 


expanding exposures in the one of the suburb areas where industrial-scale production 
of Canaanean blades took place, and [b] by initiating analyses of the commodities 
being produced in the exposed area. 


Lower Town Operations: 
(V) Explore the nature of the Early EBA settlement at Titris, predating the urban 


expansion of the site, by means of a sounding in Trench 40-34. 


Additionally, the 1999 season had two further objectives that relate to the site as a whole, and 
to its position as a regional center in the Mid and Late EBA: 


Site-Wide Operations: 
(VI) Refine our understanding of the chronology of the site in the EBA by [a] obtaining fur- 
ther dates for the Early and Mid EBA phases of the sequence and [b] reanalyzing all avail- 
able C14 dates for the site to date in terms of a single recalibration standard (Ox Cal v.3.5). 


? General financial support for the 1999 season was provided by the National Endowment for the Humanities, an 
independent agency of the United States Government, the National Geographic Society (Washington, DC), the 
Chancellor's Associates of UCSD (San Diego), and the Curtiss Brennan Foundation (New Mexico). Additional 
support was received from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation (New York; specifically in support of conservation 
work at the site), the American Research Institute in Turkey and Ben Gurion University (both specifically in sup- 
port of S. Rosen's work), and the Dean of Social Sciences, UCSD (in support of J. Pournelle's work). 
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(VII) Quantify the scale of the constructional effort involved in the process of Late 
EBA re-urbanization at Titris Höyük. 


Regional Operations: 


(ҮШ) Reassess the results of earlier survey work in [a] the suburb areas that sur- 
rounded the site and [b] at sites in the immediate vicinity of Titris in order to differ- 
entiate occupations of Mid EBA date from those of Late EBA date and, in so doing, 
to correlate internal changes documented by excavations within the city and contem- 
porary transformations in the city’s hinterland documented by regional surveys. 


(IX) Use newly declassified satellite photographs to help us understand the relation- 
ship between Mid-Late EBA Titris and its immediate hinterland and help us integrate 
previously obtained survey, excavation, geomorphic, and paleo-environmental data. 
We now turn to a description of the principal results of the various field operations 
conducted in pursuit of these goals. 


IA. LATE EBA DOMESTIC QUARTERS AT TITRIS: OUTER TOWN, BUILDING UNIT IV 
(Regis Vallet and Tim Matney) 


As had been the case in 1998 (Matney et al. 1999), the most extensive excavations in 1999 
were concentrated in the Outer Town sector of the settlement, where three trenches were 
opened, accounting for an exposure of 247.5 square meters. These trenches represent a con- 
tinuation of previous archaeological work on the eastern end of the Outer Town between 1993 
and 1998. Earlier work on this sector of the settlement had exposed four large houses 
(Building Units I-IV) aligned on either side of a street, and situated just inside a large fortifi- 
cation wall that protected the Outer Town. Our 1999 work in this area of the Outer Town was 
intended to complete the excavation of a large Late EBA house, Building Unit IV, which had 
already been partially excavated in 1994-95. To that end, we laid out three trenches (80/87, 
91/87, 82/88) directly adjacent to our previous exposure of portions of Building Unit IV. With 
the addition of these trenches, the actual contiguous area of Late EBA housing exposed in the 
eastern sector of the Outer Town thus far increases to ca. 1,825 square meters (Fig. 2). 

The late EBA architecture in the exposed area of the Outer Town is terraced into the 
Slope of the mound, which runs from NW to SE, and, like the streets, follows its natural con- 
tours. The terracing system consisted of a series of platforms built behind retaining walls 
which, in turn, also served as the major load-bearing walls for the buildings. These terrace 
steps can be seen in the widening of the walls, from one subphase to the other (and in some 
cases within the same subphase), which resulted in the use of what we have called “double 
walls” Oe, two walls built adjacent to one another, both with well-finished faces) running 
parallel to the slope contours. Double walls are also seen running perpendicular to the slope 
of the mound, usually at the boundaries of building units, or in accordance with the parcel- 
ing of land noted in an earlier report (Matney and Algaze 1995: 40). 
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As in previous seasons, the domestic architecture exposed іп the Outer Town is com- 
posed of stone wall footings, rarely plastered, that supported a mudbrick superstructure, still 
partially preserved in the deeper trenches. The width of the walls is between 0.35 and 0.65 
m, but most commonly 0.45 m. Limestone wall footings rise to a maximum height of about 
one meter above the floors, much less in most cases, while, rarely, some interior walls were 
made entirely of mudbrick. Interior floors were of hard packed earth or plaster, occasionally 
resting upon cobbled surfaces. The latter were found both in open and covered spaces, and 
were probably laid to improve the sanitation of the areas in question. Above the laid floors, 
multiple layers of dark soft material, resulting from the accumulation of either organic 
deposits or burning were often found. Inside the rooms, besides a typical range of pottery and 
other utilitarian items (such as grinding stones), built features such as hearths, ovens, low 
platforms (sometimes burnt), storage or garbage pits, and a subterranean tomb, left no doubt 
about the domestic purpose of the building. 

Building Unit IV is part of a well-planned block of houses delimited on the northwest 
and southeast by two streets at right angles to one another (Fig. 2: Streets А and С). It par- 
allels and is immediately contiguous to the defensive system protecting the eastern edge of 
the Outer Town (below, Section II). To the south, parts of Building Unit IV face an open sec- 
tor between architecture, which appears to have been used as communal space for various 
production activities and for dumping garbage (Matney and Algaze 1995: fig. 10: “mid- 
block” area]. The basic stratigraphy of the excavated area was established in 1993 and 1994 
(Algaze et al. 1995) and our work in 1999 fully confirms the stratigraphic sequence previ- 
ously observed. Building Unit IV is separated by a hiatus from the preceding Mid EBA 
building phase of the Outer Town (below, Section Ш), of which one wall was reached at the 
bottom of a large pit in the central courtyard of House 4. While it is impossible to establish 
the duration of this hiatus archaeologically, the close correspondence of available radiocar- 
bon dates for the levels immediately preceding (Table 4: TH 3806) and succeeding the hia- 
tus (Table 4: TH 6162, 12560, 8267, 8274, 3771, and 12161) suggests that it was short-lived. 

Building Unit TV appears to have served a domestic function and belongs to the Late 
EBA phase of occupation of the Outer Town. It shows three subphases (referred to here as 
A, B and C from top to bottom), each one representing an important modification of the 
house. Furthermore, some individual rooms also showed traces of modifications within a sin- 
gle subphase (e.g., Room IV-9, see below). The state of preservation of the remains varies 
greatly from one subphase to the other, but never exceeds one meter in height. Subphase A, 
immediately under the plough soil, is the most fragmentary, attested only in the northern cor- 
ner of Building Unit IV, to the north of Trench 81/87, and by two walls in Trench 80/87. 
Subphase B is well preserved in the north portion of the house, in trench 81/87, but most of 
it has been removed by erosion to the south, in Trench 80/87. Subphase C is preserved every- 
where in Trench 81/87, but its earliest floors were not reached in the northern part of the 
trench. 

The overall plan of House IV did not change much though its various rebuildings 
(Fig. 3), although some secondary rooms were enlarged by the removal of partitions, while 
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others were divided into two smaller rooms. Additionally, doorways were occasionally 
blocked and new doorways cut through existing walls. The main changes throughout the var- 
ious subphases of use of the house, however, focused on the courtyards, as is discussed 
below. What follows is a preliminary description of the almost complete house plan exposed 
between 1994-95 and 1999, pending full analysis of the building and the completion of spe- 
cialist studies of its contents (but see below, Section Ib). 

Building Unit IV was an unusually large domestic complex, almost trapezoidal in 
shape (with sides of about 24 m to the northwest and northeast, 22 m to the southeast, and 
only 13 m to the southwest), covering a total area of approximately 434 square meters (Fig. 
3). On its ground floor, the compound comprised 22 rooms arranged around three rectangu- 
lar courtyards, for a total of 25 distinct rooms/spaces. A staircase (Room IV-7) suggests that 
the house may have had an upper storey in antiquity, but nothing more can be said about it 
at this time. An examination of the circulation patterns within Building Unit IV allows us to 
divide the compound into four discrete sectors (hereafter Sectors A to D). Some of these sec- 
tors are connected through a passageway (at least Sector B with Sector C), but each has its 
own access to the street. 

Sector A, to the west, is the smallest one, and covers an area of 53 square meters. It 
is composed of three rooms (Rooms IV-1, IV-2 and IV-3, connected to one another in a lin- 
ear fashion. Room IV-1, the largest, had a carefully pebbled floor. Sector B, in the middle of 
the compound, is the largest sector of the building, covering an area of 171 square meters. It 
corresponds to the house proper, with a courtyard surrounded on all four sides by ranges of 
rooms (however, while contiguous, there is at present no clear access between Sectors A and 
B).? The entrance to Sector В is to the north-west (Room IV-5), which is associated with а 
large annex (Room IV-6). The central courtyard (Room IV-8) is rectangular in shape and 
measured ca. 6 x 77 meters in its initial phase. Its packed-earth floors were cut by a circular 
garbage pit, near the entrances of Rooms IV-11 and IV-9, and in the eastern corner by a 
small cist tomb (B99.91) no doubt the communal tomb of the household, although it con- 
tained only the disarticulated remains of a child, 3-4 years of age, and an infant, less than a 
year old.^ However, the dromos of the tomb contained a large jar, left in place, and that prob- 
ably held the remains of other juveniles. During Subphase B, two more rooms were built at 
the south-east end of Courtyard IV-8, reducing its dimensions to 6 x 4.4 meters, with Room 
ГУ-26 to the southwest and Room IV-10 to the northeast, above the tomb. During this phase 
the garbage pit was sealed by the new floors, as was the tomb. 

During Subphase C, the central courtyard gave direct access to two large rooms 
(IV-11 and IV-9) in the eastern wing, undoubtedly the main rooms of the house, and a 
smaller room, IV-4. Room IV-4 was denied direct access to the courtyard during Subphase 
B, when Room ІУ-10 is interposed in the circulation pattern of the building. In its initial 
stage (Subphase C), Room IV-11 contained several installations that clarify its initial func- 


3 We may have missed a passage-way during the excavations. Alternately, if none existed, the three rooms com- 
prising Sector A would be a separate Building Unit. 
^ Preliminary identifications made in the field by Ms. Dilek Erdal. 
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tion. In the western corner was а rectangular mud-brick hearth with an associated worksta- 
tion (Locus 80/87-173) and a low circular plastered surface containing an in situ vessel. The 
floors around this installation were full of ash and contained a high density of burnt animal 
bones found in the analysis of associated microdebris (see below, Section Ib), showing 
clearly that the area was devoted to food preparation and consumption. Room IV-11 was 
connected to several rooms through two passageways at both ends of its long eastern wall. 
The southern passageway led to two small annexes, Rooms IV-13 and IV-14, also with 
“ashy” floors. These annexes show a complex history of modifications associated with 
rebuildings of Room IV-11. The northern passageway of Room IV-11 led directly to Room 
IV-12 of Sector C (below), but this entryway was later blocked, thus isolating the two sec- 
tors. Room IV-9, in the southern end of Sector B, was located in the deepest part of the 
house, in the corner opposite to the entrance. Its privacy was reinforced by a door, attested 
by its door-socket, closing the entrance of the room to the northwest. Inside, the walls were 
protected by several layers of an especially fine plaster, as were the laid floors, which rested 
upon a pebbled surface, although the room was obviously roofed. The numerous floors were 
kept very clean, and the room yielded little in-situ material. However, some cups and bowls 
indicate that the room was used to some extent for the consumption of liquid and food. 
Undoubtly, Room IV-9 was the main living room of the house, a multi-functional place for 
resting during the daytime, gathering for food consumption (at least on some occasions, for 
the function seems to be shared with Room IV-11) and sleeping at night in winter. In addi- 
tion, we know that some activities involving lithic tools took place in the southern part of the 
room (see below, Section Ib). Room IV-9 had two small storage annexes on both sides, 
Room IV-4 to the southwest and Room IV-19 to the northeast. The latter contained a rectan- 
gular mudbrick bin that was likely used to store grain, as suggested by the high density of 
rodent teeth in the room (see below, Section Ib). 

Sector C, in the northern corner of the complex, covers an area of 102 square meters 
(Rooms IV-12, IV-15, IV-16, IV-17 AND IV-18). It is mainly composed of two ranges of 
rooms on the eastern sides of a rectangular courtyard (IV-15). The courtyard was pebbled 
and was originally accessible from Street A to the northwest. At that time, Room IV-16 had 
not yet been subdivided and flanked the courtyard to the northeast. However, during 
Subphase B the entrance was moved to the northeast, on Street C. Room IV-16 was then 
divided into a vestibule (Room IV-27) with a pebbled floor, and a small room (Room IV-16) 
with an oven. The most important room of Sector C was Room IV-12, directly south of 
Courtyard IV-15. Its walls and floors were particularly well plastered, and the room had an 
oven and a small platform built in front of the blocked passageway that originally led to 
sector B. Room IV-12 is associated with at least one, but most probably two, small annexes 
(Rooms IV-17 and IV-18). Room IV-22 was only partially excavated in 1999. 

Sector D, in the eastern corner of the building, covers an area of 107 square meters. 
Its entrance was not found within the excavated area, but is certainly to be reconstructed in 
the northern room of the sector, Room IV-21, which may have been also connected to Sector 
C. From that room, one could enter a courtyard, irregular in shape (ca. 8 x 3 m), which 
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extended from Street C to Sector B, (although there is no entrance into Sector B from Sector 
D). Courtyard 1V-20 had a pebbled floor and massive basin carved out of a single limestone 
block on its northernmost corner. It is flanked to the south by a row of four associated small 
rooms (Rooms IV-22 through IV-25), connected in pairs (the passageway from the courtyard 
to Room IV-25 had to be reconstructed). Except for Room IV-22, only partly excavated, 
these rooms contained large amounts of pottery, including several in situ complete pots. 
Room 1V-23 also contained a large circular burnt low platform and an oven with a small 
associated mud-brick platform while Room IV-24 yielded several grinding stones and burnt 
stones. These features clearly indicate that food preparation was probably the most important 
activity conducted in Sector D. 

The main issue raised by the plan just described is that of the function of its periph- 
eral sectors (A, C, D), as opposed to what obviously appears to be a house (Sector B). 
Several not-mutually-exclusive hypotheses are conceivable. One is that the various sectors 
are the living quarters of sub-groups (nuclear families?), forming a part of an extended fam- 
ily, even though there is some evidence to suggest that the extended family was not the stan- 
dard social unit in third millennium BC Mesopotamia (Glassner 1986). But this interpretation 
raises several problems, among which are: the differences in the plans of the peripheral sec- 
tors, their small size (Sector A), or the absence of a convenient living space (Sector D). Also 
problematic is the fact that the main room or the courtyard of at least two of those sectors (A 
and C) is immediately accessible from the street. This is almost never the case in a Near 
Eastern house, where, given complex architecture, the courtyard or the main room is acces- 
sible only thorough an intervening space, to protect the privacy of the family. In fact, the 
expected arrangement existed only in Sector C during Subphase B, where Room IV-12 
would have been the center of a living quarter, provided with only one large room instead of 
two as is usually the case (see below). Thus, we consider it more likely at this point that 
Sectors A, C, D were devoted to various specialized activities, which the analysis of the arti- 
factual data should help to identify. These sectors can be compared to the annexes associated 
with other houses in the Outer (House 2: Fig. 2) or Lower Town (Matney et al. 1997: figs. 
2, 4, 5) sectors of Titris. 

As for the house proper (Sector B), its plan follows a model again well attested in 
Titris, by House 2 (Fig. 2) in the Outer Town and House 1 in the Lower Town (Matney et al. 
1997: figs. 2, 4, 5). The characteristic feature of this plan is not the central courtyard, a com- 
mon phenomenon since the Late Uruk period (Vallet 1997, Forest 1997), but the two large 
rectangular rooms perpendicularly arranged in the corner opposite the entrance. Building 
Unit IV shows, however, a slight variation of this plan, with the two large rooms in the same 
wing. This is undoubtedly due to the narrowness of the original southern wing, which means 
that the builders chose to have a larger courtyard rather than fully respect the model. They 
adapted the standard plan to their own needs, but the elements of the plan remain largely the 
same. Probably invented during the ED I period, the courtyard-centered plan of many domes- 
tic Late EBA domestic structures at Titris, including Building Unit IV, is actually typically 
Sumerian (Vallet 1999, Vallet in press), and good parallels can be found not only at Tell 
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Asmar, as noted in an earlier report (Matney, Algaze, and Rosen 1999: fig. 3), but at 
Khafajah and Abu Salabikh as well (Fig. 4). The appearance of this house plan at Titris is 
evidence for the importance of cross-cultural exchanges across Greater Mesopotamia in the 
later half of the third millennium BC. Interestingly, however, the courtyard-centered plan 
was not the only one in use in domestic contexts at Titris during the Late EBA. House I of 
the Outer Town (Fig. 2), for instance, with its tri- and bi-partite room arrangements at either 
side of a central courtyard, has a very “archaic” plan, quite similar, in fact, to that of an Uruk 
period complex. The co-existence of several distinct and contemporaneous domestic archi- 
tectural traditions at Titris during the Late EBA is noteworthy and demands further study. 

The detailed view of Building Unit IV outlined above further reinforces earlier conclu- 
sions about the planned nature of the Late EBA re-urbanization effort at Titris (Matney et al. 
1997:70, 1999:193). Most obvious is the observation that the basic elements of urban planning 
in the Outer Town, such as long straight thoroughfares, shared use of terrace walls, and wall 
alignments that cut across individual houses and across streets, are still very clearly evidenced 
in the architecture recovered in 1999, For example, as seen in Figure 2, the NW-SE oriented 
wall dividing the main sector of Building Unit II from its annex (1.е., separating Rooms II-7, 
П-8 and П-9 from Rooms II-10, П-11 and II-12) carries its line across Street A, where an 
important division also separates Rooms IV-6, IV-11 and IV-9 from Rooms IV-12, IV-13, IV- 
19 and IV-20. In fact, Building Unit IV, in a general structural sense, mirrors Building Unit II 
with a main domestic unit adjoining interconnected annexes. Their mirror-image location of 
these similar structures at the corners of a major intersection in the Outer Town near the city 
wall is clearly not the result of organic growth, but rather of well-planned design. Why this 
careful effort became necessary in Late EBA Titris is discussed in Section X. 


IB. MICRO-DEBRIS BASED FUNCTIONAL ANALYSES OF LATE EBA HOUSES: BUILDING UNIT IV 
(Lynn Rainville) 


In recent years, attempts to incorporate the analysis of small artifacts (under 1 cm, or even 
under 3 cm) into the understanding of formation processes and past activities at archaeolog- 
ical sites have become more common (e.g., Rosen [A.] 1986, Manzanilla and Barba 1990, 
Metcalfe and Heath 1990, Matthews 1992, Kemp, Samuel, and Luff 1994, Manzanilla 1996, 
Matthews et al. 1997). Site formation theorists suggest that macro-debris (over 3 cm) left by 
daily activities are usually disturbed and often discarded far from the loci of the original 
activity (Schiffer 1972; Binford 1978). Smaller debris, however, is often swept into corners 
or trampled into the surface of a floor or courtyard in an ancient community (Deal 1985; 
Matthews 1995). These small items are thus more likely than large items to remain where 
they were dropped. Moreover, because of their small size they are unaffected by many of the 
post-depositional factors which commonly act upon larger remains (Rosen [A.] 1986: 92-93; 
Schiffer 1987: 62). For these reasons, micro-debris analysis was used to help reconstruct 
some of the activities taking place within some rooms in the already discussed Late EBA 
house at Titris, Building Unit IV (see also, Rainville 2000). 
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Methodology. Micro-debris studies of Building Unit IV focused on the recovery and analy- 
sis of artifacts under 1.5 cm in dimension found on and within occupational surfaces in order 
to define food-preparation or serving areas, craft areas (such as flint-knapping), or the loca- 
tion of facilities for storage. To this effect, five- to ten-liter samples of sediments were col- 
lected from various primary and secondary contexts from floor surfaces (both fill and the 
direct, trampled floor surface), courtyard areas (both within the domestic compound and in 
publicly accessible spaces outside them), streets (cobbled and mud-packed), and more spe- 
cific loci of activities, such as hearths, ovens, craft production areas, and middens. 
Depending on the horizontal exposure, systematic samples were taken in order to document 
changing densities of debris across a spatial area. This was accomplished by laying out a grid 
(divided into 40 x 40 cm squares) across the surface and taking carefully measured samples 
from three to eight of the 40 cm” squares. Samples were floated with a mechanical flotation 
machine. The ‘light fractions’ (mostly containing floral matter) were set aside for analysis by 
the botanical specialist. A small amount of phosphate was added to the “heavy fractions” left 
over from flotation in order to dissolve the remnant clay and silt. These samples were then 
sifted through a series of 4 screens of variable mesh: 6.30mm, 4.75mm, 2mm, and 1mm. 
With the aid of 3.5x magnifying binoculars, tweezers, and large sorting trays, the various cat- 
egories of micro-debris were sorted: ceramics, bone, chipped stone, baked mudbrick and 
plaster, shell, charcoal and botanical matter, and the occasional bead and fragment of sealing 
clay. 

During the 1999 season, work focused in Trench 80/87 where 54 samples were taken. 
For each sediment sample, the weight and count density (1.e., raw counts/weights divided by 
the volume of floated soil) of each micro-debris category was calculated in order to assure 
comparability between samples. For purposes of analysis, these densities were then entered 
into a computer database. Table | shows that there are clear variations in the density of 
micro-artifacts in different activity areas within Building Unit IV. Rooms IV-9 and IV-11, 
for instance, had the highest concentration of micro-debris, while Rooms IV-4 and IV-13/IV- 
14 had the lowest. What follows is a brief description of the distribution of each major arti- 
fact class (ceramics, animal bone, chipped stone and shell) within Trench 80/87. 


Ceramic Debris. The different micro-ceramic wares vary independently of each other. In 
Subphase C, the spatial distribution of the three wares identified at the micro-level (thin and 
fine Plain Simple Ware (hereafter “PSVV”), medium and sandy PSW, and thick Cooking Pot 
Ware (hereafter “CPW”) vary by room? While all of the rooms contained a high density of 
micro-ceramics, a closer inspection revealed differences between rooms. Room IV-11, for 
example, contained the highest concentration of both thin PSW and thick CPW (see Fig. 5). 
This suggests that this room was primarily used for food preparation and cooking, and that, 
once prepared, drink and food were moved into serving vessels in Room IV-11 and taken 
elsewhere for consumption. Room IV-11 also contains features which support the conclusion 


? [n this analysis, Thin equals 1-4 mm, Medium equals 5-8 mm, and Thick equals 9 mm and above. 
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that this area was used for cooking, including a midden, a possible hearth, and an associated 
low circular plastered basin with an in situ vessel containing a very high concentration of 
micro-animal bones and a large number of charcoal fragments and seeds. Room IV-9, on the 
other hand, and to a lesser degree Room IV-8, contained higher densities of medium thick- 
ness PSW ware. This distribution suggests that these rooms were more multi-purpose in 
function, being used for a variety of everyday tasks and storage (see also below discussions 
on chipped stone distribution). 


Animal Bones. High concentrations of animal bones were found in samples from Rooms IV- 
11 and IV-9, and to a lesser degree Room IV-8, whereas Rooms IV-13, IV-14, IV-19 and IV- 
4 contained very little bone. Although only a gross sorting of animal bones has been com- 
pleted, rodent teeth have been identified and counted per sample. Interestingly, the courtyard 
(Room IV-8) and Room IV-11 contained the highest density of rodent teeth suggesting pos- 
sible food storage which attracted the attention of scavengers (Fig. 6). Likewise, a high den- 
sity of burnt animal bones was found near hearths in Rooms IV-11 and IV-8. Rosen ([A.] 
1989:568) has proposed that unusually high concentrations of tiny, crushed bone fragments 
are often the result of feces from either canine or porcine scavengers and thus might indicate 
the room's secondary use as a trash-disposal location. Whether or not this was also the case 
at Titris should be ascertainable once taxonomic sorting of the associated bones is completed. 


Chipped Stone. The highest concentration of chipped stone occurred in the Subphase C of 
Room IV-9. Nine samples were collected from the floor in this room. Four of the samples 
contained very high densities of tiny flakes. This material needs to be examined in greater 
detail to determine if it is the result of lithic tool production or tool use and recycling. 


Shell. A high density of shell fragments? occurred in Room IV-8, a small annex to Courtyard 
IV-5 in Subphase C. The shell is not worked and thus is most likely a naturally occurring 
item which correlates with depositional or preservational factors, rather than cultural activi- 
ties. As samples from Subphase C were only collected from Courtyard IV-5 and Room IV- 
8, it is unclear whether other sectors of the house had comparably high densities of shell. 


Mudbrick and Plaster. Densities of mudbrick and plaster were estimated (by percent) for 
each sample. Because the soil samples were floated, these mudbrick pieces must have been 
baked, suggesting that they are remnants of features, such as hearths or ovens. There are 
higher densities of tiny fragments of plaster in Rooms IV-9 and IV-10. This may suggest 
more frequent replastering in certain areas of the house, which may be possibly correlated 
with enhanced prestige or social display. One reason for the enhanced attention paid to Room 
IV-10 may have been the burial crypt, noted earlier, under its floor. 


6 The species represented were mostly land snails, especially Helicellidae and Ferussaciidae (1, Burch, pers. 
Comm., 1999). 
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Preliminary Conclusions. This data analyzed above supports the contention that micro-debris 
analysis can be an important tool in elucidating functional variability within complex archi- 
tectural settings (Rainville 2000). As noted above, the macro-features in Room IV-11 (a mid- 
den, hearth, and plastered basin) and a high density of micro-cooking ware and micro-burnt 
animal bones, suggest that the room was a food preparation and consumption area, roughly 
equivalent to a kitchen. In contrast, Room IV-9 was a more private and perhaps more socially 
important or formal area. A similar conclusion about the importance of this room was 
reached by the excavator (above, Section Ia) based on its large size, well-built floor, and its 
location within the house. In the absence of other features, micro-debris provides a unique 
window on the activities conducted within the room. For example, the patterning of the 
micro-lithics in Room IV-9 suggests that the primary work area was in the south-east corner 
of the room, away from the three doors and, moreover, there appears to be a passage between 
the northwest and northeast doors which was kept slightly cleaner than the rest of the room. 

The patterning of micro-debris also provides insight into the function of Room IV-10 
as a vestibule to Room IV-9. Room IV-10 contains a low density of all micro-materials other 
than plaster, suggesting it was swept often or used infrequently for activities. The high den- 
sity of micro-plaster may indicate the frequency of replastering. The micro-chipped stone 
patterning might suggest that lithic debris from Room IV-9 was swept into Room IV-10 as 
part of the daily cleaning. Finally, Room IV-10 was constructed above a burial and the fre- 
quent sweeping of this room may also indicate respect for the dead buried below. 


П. OUTER TOWN FORTIFICATIONS 
(Guillermo Algaze and Gulay Dinckan) 


Earlier excavations in 1992 and 1998 had clarified the nature of the defenses that surrounded 
parts of the Outer Town portion of the city. This consisted of a massive fortification wall 
some 3-3.5 m thick built of mudbrick over stone foundations, some 1.5 m in height (Figs. 7- 
8). A series of massive buttresses add a further 3 meters or so to the wall's thickness and cre- 
ate niches at regular intervals on the wall's interior face. Within the exposed areas, these 
niches served as domestic spaces (Matney et al. 1999:188). The wall had an associated glacis 
or moat on its exterior that was at least 3.5 m deep and 14 meters long (Algaze and Misir 
1994). The magnetometric map of the Outer Town made in 1994 (Matney and Algaze 
1995:fig. 3) allows us to trace this defensive system for a distance of at least 148 meters 
along the eastern edge of the Outer Town sector of the city (reconstructed in Fig. 23). Thus 
far, no traces of this fortification wall have been detected elsewhere at Titris, and it is possi- 
ble that only the eastern flank of the city was ever fortified (see below, Section IX). 


Chronology. By excavating inside one of the niches created by the wall buttresses we were 
able to find and expose a series of associated floors. All of these, including the earliest asso- 
ciated floor (82/88-010) date to the Late EBA. It is clear, therefore, that the wall and moat 
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defensive system described earlier dates only to the Late EBA and is wholly contemporary 
with the nearby houses described in Section Ia, above. The wall was thus part of the massive 
program of “urban redevelopment” that transformed the Outer Town sector of the city in the 
Late EBA (Matney and Algaze 1995). 

Much to our surprise, however, we found this season that the Late EBA wall was itself 
built over an earlier wall (Locus 82/88-111), only part of which was exposed within the exca- 
vated niche. On the whole, the bottom stones of the later wall rested directly over the stone 
foundations of the earlier wall, although in at least one area 2 courses of mudbrick still 
remained over the earlier wall, perhaps used as a leveling device. Insofar as exposed (only 
over an area of 2.4 by 1.9 m), this earlier wall appears to have solid stone foundations and was 
minimally 2.0m thick. A pebbled floor/surface (82/88-112) was traced within the exposed area 
running up to the preserved top stones of the earlier wall. Ceramics from this floor, though 
only a handful, are homogeneously Late EBA in date. Because of its relatively massive size 
and because its alignment parallels that of the overlying wall, we presume that the lower wall 
also served as a fortification wall, but this must be confirmed by future excavations. At this 
point, little can be said about this earlier wall other than its latest use phase is of also of Late 
EBA date. Whether floors of earlier date existed in association with this earlier wall can not 
be ascertained without dismantling the overlying Late EBA fortification system. 


Constructional Details. In 1999 we took away the mudbrick superstructure of the uppermost 
Late EBA fortification wall. In so doing, two constructional details became clear. First, the 
wall was not built of solid limestone blocks as were visible in the outside face of the wall 
foundation. Rather, the wall appears to have been faced with large, well-masoned blocks 
only on its exterior surface. The wall interior consists of a core made of rubble and smaller 
limestone chunks. Additionally, it is very clear within the exposed area of the buttressed wall 
that it was built in sections, as a clear line can be seen between two such constructional sec- 
tions within the trench (Fig. 7). The two sections exposed appear to be slightly offset and 
have inner cores built of differently-sized limestone chunks (Fig. 8). It is unclear whether the 
differences in wall construction observed within the relatively small portion of the wall sys- 
tem exposed are characteristic for the wall as a whole, but if they were, they could mark dif- 
ferent gangs of (corvee?) laborers involved in the erection of the wall. 


Conclusions and Comparanda. The defensive system that protected the Late EBA inhabitants 
of Titris was erected at a time of substantial transformations taking place at Titris itself and 
in its vicinity during the transition from the Mid to Late EBA periods (below, Sections УШа- 
b, X). The wall and associated moat/glacis appear typical for contemporary Mid-Late EBA 
cities through northern Syria and southeastern Turkey. A similar wall/moat combination, for 
instance, was identified at Tell Mozan (Urkesh) in the Upper Khabur area of Syria 
(Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 1988, 61-63, fig. 12), while a fortification wall with interior 
niches that is almost identical in scale and constructional details to that at Titris was exposed 
in EBA levels of Byblos, on the Levantine Coast (Lampl 1968: fig. 103). 
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III. THE INITIAL (MID EBA) SETTLEMENT OF THE OUTER TOWN 
(Timothy Matney and Duncan Schlee) 


Previous seasons of excavation in the Outer Town had, in very limited soundings, penetrated 
below the Late EBA architecture and associated terracing described above (Section Ia) and 
revealed an earlier phase of architecture. Mostly, this underlying phase was represented only 
by isolated tops of mudbrick wall superstructures in Trenches 79/87 (Algaze et al. 1995:17- 
22) and 82/86 (Algaze et al. 1996:130-133). However, a more coherent look at this earlier 
phase was afforded by a small sounding excavated in 1993 in Trench 80/85, which exposed 
large cut-limestone foundations of a structure built directly over virgin soil. It was noted at 
that time, that the alignment of this earlier building phase is slightly different than that of the 
overlying Late EBA structures (Algaze and Mısır 1995). While only exposed over a small 
area of less than 20 sq. m, these earlier remains belong to structures clearly more massive 
than the overlying Late EBA houses. These differences in scale and alignment had suggested 
to us the existence of some sort of a hiatus in the occupation of this sector of the city imme- 
diately predating the Late EBA Phase described earlier (Section I). This was confirmed by the 
ceramics associated with the underlying phase, which date to the Mid EBA phase of the site. 

In 1999, we decided to extend our exposures of pre-Late EBA levels in the Outer 
Town in order to further clarify the nature of the initial occupation of that sector of Titris. 
This was done by removing overlying Late EBA structures, primarily in Trench 79/87 and 
the eastern portion of Trench 79/86, both located in the southeastern corner of the main Outer 
Town excavation area. This area was selected for exposure because it is just under and south 
of one of the major terracing steps of the overlying Late EBA houses. Accordingly, we 
assumed that the underlying Mid EBA structures could be reached with minimal effort. This 
proved generally to be the case, and we were able to expose a further area of c. 65 square 
meters of Mid EBA remains (Fig. 9). 

The Late EBA buildings in Trench 79/87 that were removed to make way for the 
1999 excavations formed part of a two structures only partially exposed in 1995, referred to 
as Building Units VI and VII (see Fig. 2). Each of these two structures was only very par- 
tially exposed within the trench and consisted of three rooms. Initially, we assumed these 
structures to be contemporary with the main Late EBA buildings to the north in the Outer 
Town and with a mid-block area full of trash separating these northern houses from the only 
partially exposed southern structures. While this is clearly correct for the latest subphase of 
architecture in this area, we now have evidence of two subphases of architecture in the two 
structures removed, which show that the earliest Late EBA architecture predated the use of 
the mid-block area as a trash dump and that this architecture extended under the foundations 
of the terrace wall. The most parsimonious explanation for this is that there was some build- 
ing in the area after the Mid/Late EBA hiatus, but prior to the principal urban planning phase 
previously shown to have taken place in the Titris Outer Town during the Late EBA (above, 
Section I). Parts of this earlier structure were then incorporated into the main Late EBA 
building phase. 
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Іп terms of the main Late EBA building phase, vvhich vve vvere able to fully disman- 
tle in Trench 79/87, the most noteworthy find was a communal family cist tomb inside a 
room (Room: VI-I, Burial: B99.90), of a type well documented throughout Late EBA con- 
texts at Titris Höyük. This tomb had been cut into the floor of the previously recovered Late 
EBA house and was sealed by a plaster floor after its last usage (Locus 79/87-041). Tomb 
B99.90 consisted of a rectangular chamber constructed of limestone slabs set on edge, a 
packed earthen floor, dromos, and a series of flat limestone capstones (Fig. 10). Interestingly, 
the tomb contained only the unaccompanied remains of an unborn fetus.’ The presence of 
this fetus in such a elaborate tomb is unusual, and may provide some clues as to the status of 
the inhabitants of the partially excavated house in which it was found. Earlier results show 
that infants and fetuses are commonly interred in jars at Titris during the Late EBA (Honga 
and Algaze 1998). 

Underlying the Late EBA architecture in Trench 79-87 was a Mid EBA structure 
(Building Unit XVI), which was built almost entirely of mudbrick. A small (1.3 x 1.6 m) 
Stratigraphic sounding cut from the bottom layers of this structure reveals that it was built 
directly over virgin soil. In terms of its alignment, scale, and constructional details, the Mid 
EBA structure starkly contrasts with the overlying Late EBA structures. Figure 9 shows the 
plan of the excavated portion of Building Unit XVI, which consists of at least eleven 
rooms/spaces within the exposed area. The rooms are relatively small, ranging from less than 
2x ] m up to over 2 x 4 m. Most of the rooms were consistently around 2 m wide and had 
mudbrick walls ranging from 60cm to Im in width, on the whole much thicker than the Late 
EBA walls, which were commonly supported by limestone foundations. 

The plan of Building Unit XVI is difficult to interpret and it is possible that more 
than one structure are being conflated in our reconstruction (Fig. 9). As the architecture 
extends into the balks in all directions, one may assume that the overall building(s) was/were 
significantly larger than the exposed area. Further difficulties in interpretation result from the 
lack of well-preserved doorways between some of the rooms. Additionally, the eastern half 
of the trench (Rooms XVI-5, XVI-6, XVI-9, XVI-10 and XVI-11) was badly disturbed by 
large Late EBA pits, destroying many of the floor deposits from these rooms. Likewise, the 
leveling and terracing which accompanied the Late EBA re-urbanization effort significantly 
damaged the underlying architecture. 

It is clear that the plan represented in Figure 9 represents the latest of two, or pos- 
sibly three, building subphases for this mudbrick structure. The earliest subphase of the 
Mid EBA architecture consists of Rooms XVI-1, XVI-2, and XVI-3. Furthermore, the 
space noted as Room XVI-10 in Figure 13 consists of at least two earlier rooms, which 
were later made into one by the removal of the intervening mudbrick wall (Locus 79/87- 
319). Where the early Mid EBA walls were reused in the later Mid EBA subphases, they 
were shored up, often built up against new walls and re-faced as floor levels were added. 
This can be seen for example in Room XVI-4, where plastered floors can be seen both 


7 Preliminary identification made in the field by Ms. Dilek Erdal. 
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running up to and under the eastern wall (which is actually two walls joined longitudi- 
nally). Similar modifications exist elsewhere in this structure. While the Mid EBA ceram- 
ics from these phases belie an overall continuity of occupation, there are several reasons to 
see the early and late subphases of the Building XVI architecture as distinct. First, the late 
phase builders employed foundation cuts and even possible damp courses in their wall con- 
structions, techniques not documented for the earlier phase. Second, the internal room fea- 
tures of these two subphases are different in style, even if the location of features within the 
rooms did not change with time. It seems as though when replastering a room, the Mid 
EBA builders would dig a pit in the floor and fill it with suprafloor debris and then lay the 
new floors over the pits. When these plaster floors slumped into the pits, the occupants 
either utilized the hollows as hearths or pot settings, or used stones or mudbricks to build 
up the floor level again. 

A precise assessment of the function of the Mid EBA structure(s) just described must 
await the detailed analysis of the associated artifactual and economic data. In general, how- 
ever, the remains appear to be long-lived, and were almost certainly domestic in nature. 
Several of the rooms (e.g., X VI-3, 4), for instance, had fine plastered basins, which we һауе 
taken elsewhere to represent domestic preparation surfaces indicative of residential struc- 
tures. Another of the rooms (XVI-1) had a hearth. Additionally, several of the rooms con- 
tained in situ caches of Mid EBA ceramics, including numerous bowls and small jars and at 
least two large hole-mouthed storage jars (Fig. 11). In terms of the arrangement of its rooms 
and associated artifactual assemblage, Building XVI contrasts significantly with the remains 
of a roughly contemporary and equally massive structure excavated in the Lower Town (Fig. 
18, below, Section V). 


IVA. MID EBA REMAINS IN SUBURB 1: THE CANNANEAN BLADE WORKSHOP 
(Steve Rosen and Britt Hartenberger) 


Work in the Mid EBA suburb areas of Titris Höyük in 1999 was focused on Suburb 1, some 
300 m due east of the Outer Town (Fig. 1). A workshop for the production of Canaanean 
blades, a type of blade found throughout southeastern Anatolia, parts of Syria, and the Levant 
in the late 4th and 3rd millennia BC (Rosen [S.] 1983, 1997), had been partially uncovered 
in association with domestic structures in this area during the 1998 season. Those exposures 
(300 sq. m) provide us with a clear idea of the nature of the workshop area and associated 
living and activity areas within it (Rosen, Aricanli, and Hartenberger 1999). However, 
because of time constraints, the 1998 trenches could only be cleared down to the latest archi- 
tectural use phase of the workshop. In light of this, the primary goal of the 1999 excavations 
in Suburb 1 workshop area was to provide historic depth to the lithic industry at Titris, and 
to explore its development. To this effect, a new 10 x 10 m trench (Core 5) was opened some 
10 m west of the previous year’s exposures, in an area where a high surface density of 
Canaanean blade cores was observed. 
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Summarizing brtefly, Trench Core 5, contained the remains of at least four distinct 
phases of occupation/use (with several subphases), along with huge quantities of waste from 
the large scale production of Canaanean blades, on an order not yet seen in the Near East. 
The entire sequence fits into the Mid EBA phase of occupation of Titris. Of the four phases, 
three are occupational phases with substantial evidence of architecture or architectural fea- 
tures. The lithic industry in the exposed sector of the site of Titris has a long history, insofar 
as it can be associated directly with the middle two of these phases and indirectly with the 
earliest phase. 


Stratigraphic Sequence and Architecture 


The tentative and preliminary stratigraphic phasing of Trench Core 5 is as follows: 
Phase 4. The uppermost phase is reflected primarily in intrusive burials, which cut through 
earlier features and surfaces. These include: 
1) Burial 99:92, a multiple secondary pit burial, with four skulls, long bones, and 
equid remains (Core 5-013). 
2) Burial 99:93, a single well-preserved skull (Core 5-044). 
3) Burial 99:94, a disturbed secondary burial (Core 5-032) with long bones and skull 
fragments, along with a small violin figurine, a carnelian bead, and a 
stamp seal. 
4) Burial 99:95, a disturbed secondary burial (Core 5-042) with skull and long bone 
fragments, and four complete cups. 
5) An unopened cist tomb (Loc. 41), collapsed and inaccessible within the trench sec- 
tion (not excavated). 
These burials all post-date the domestic and flint workshop phase of occupation of the 
exposed Suburb | area, although they need not all be contemporaneous. Interestingly, how- 
ever, the two burials with associated artifacts, Burials 99:94 and 95 (Loci 32 and 42), both 
date to the Mid EBA and show that the exposed area was abandoned in a late but not final 
stage of the Mid EBA phase of the site. 


Phase 3. This phase is represented primarily by pits and badly preserved wall stubs (in some 
cases cut by the Phase 4 burials) disturbed by modern plowing. Of special interest among 
the remains assigned to Phase 3 were two large Canaanean core storage pits, and two deb- 
itage pits from Canaanean blade production. Each of the two storage pits (Loci 28 and 39) 
contained hundreds of carefully stacked Canaanean blade cores. Because of the unique 
nature of these features, which are unknown elsewhere, they are described here in some 
detail. There is a general absence of garbage in the two pits — virtually no pottery, and no 
other lithic waste. The stacked cores are far from exhausted and reflect an entire range of 
production reduction, from barely modified raw materials, to large well-formed cores with 
much flint left to exploit, through more exploited cores. Included among the latter were a 
few smaller, almost exhausted cores. The cores appear to have been carefully placed within 
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the pits. Locus 28, an oblong pit with sloped sides, for instance, included vertical stacks of 
cores up to six high, and layers of upright cores lining the northeastern edge of the pit. At a 
higher elevation in this locus, cores were laid in rows end-to-end paralleling a limestone 
wall abutted by the pit. The second storage pit, Locus 39, was even more intricate. It con- 
sisted of three associated storage features. Two were irregular stacks of cores but the third 
and largest feature was more notable. This was a cylindrical stack of cores over one meter 
deep and ca. 80 cm. wide. The cores were arranged to form a circle lining the edge of the 
pit, with the inside space filled by cores also stacked in circular fashion. A total of 18 
stacked circles of cores were noted, with each circle made up of about 20 cores. Further 
cores were deposited inside each of the circles, a density of cores which leads to a total esti- 
mate of at least 500 cores for this feature alone (Fig. 12). The combination of careful and 
deliberate placement, exclusive use for cores, and the clear potential for continued use of 
the majority of the cores within the features, strongly suggests storage and not discard. An 
interesting feature of the Phase 3 wall stubs 1s that they incorporate many Canaanean blade 
cores in their construction, reflecting the abundance of these materials at the time. The main 
architectural use phase of the exposed area, Phase 2, is described below. It is not clear 
whether some or all of the stone and brick structures of that phase were still in use in Phase 
3, however, the depth of accumulated sediment over the Phase 2 cobbled street (below) sug- 
gests that the street continued into Phase 3. 


Phase 2. The main phase excavated consists of a cobbled street, ca. 50 cm thick (Locus 26), 
and adjacent and contemporary architectural remains (Fig. 14). The street provides a strati- 
graphic key, which can be followed over much of the square. Adjoining architectural remains 
are varied in their construction, but portions of the stone wall foundations for 3 rooms, in 
places preserved to ca. 70 cm above the floors, can be seen. These rooms form part of a 
domestic complex, which has been only partially exposed within the trench. Portions of this 
complex have been robbed out for building stone in later phases, or disturbed by modern 
plowing. Of special importance for the history of the Canaanean industry 1s the presence of 
Canaanean cores lying on the street, and the incorporation of cores into the street pavement 
itself. 


Phase 1. The earliest occupation revealed in Trench Core 5 was only exposed in a sounding 
within the confines of a Phase 2 room. Mud brick walls with stone foundations, associated 
floors, and at least one hearth area were revealed 20-30 cm beneath the foundations of the 
Phase 2 structures (at a depth of about 2 meters beneath the modern surface). These features 
were built directly over virgin soil and show an orientation displaced somewhat from that of 
the overlying phase. Although few artifacts were recovered in the sounding, pottery can be 
attributed to earlier phases of the Mid EBA phase at the site on the basis of the presence of 
a few fragments of Karababa painted ware. No direct evidence for Canaanean production 
was discovered in Phase 1, although the presence of cores incorporated into the Phase 2 
street pavement suggests a pre-Phase 2 period of discard. 
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Further Notes on the Lithic Industry 


Although a complete reduction sequence from raw material acquisition through core prepa- 
ration, blade knapping and export, and discard, could be reconstructed from the 1998 mate- 
rials (Rosen, Aricanli, and Hartenberg 1999), quantities recovered from the 1999 season were 
so large as to provide a qualitatively different picture of production. Thus, we can estimate 
that Trench Core 5 contained on the order of 1,600 Canaanean cores with a total mass of 
some two metric tons. A single debitage pit (e.g., Locus 25) contained some 2,500 lithic arti- 
facts directly related to Canaanean blade production (Fig. 13). Of the estimated 1,600 cores, 
just under 2/3rds, or ca. 1,000, were collected for detailed analysis, since the large number 
simply precluded total collection. The lithic reduction sequence at Titris Höyük began with 
the quarrying of large flint chunks and nodules, apparently from a geological formation 
located some 4 km SE of the site (Figs. 25-27). Although the specific quarry site was not 
located, the formation showed flint similar to that used for Canaanean blades production at 
the site. Indeed, the identification of the Canaanean quarry site will be problematic since lit- 
tle lithic reduction beyond removal of chunks and nodules would have occurred there. The 
excavations in Trench Core 5 show that large quantities of essentially unworked raw materi- 
als were imported to the workshop, and reduced there. The reduction system is remarkably 
uniform, showing initial shaping of cores culminating in the removal of a large central ridge 
blade, and subsequent prismatic blade removals. Cores are uniformly single platform, and 
single working face. Factors leading to the discard of cores remain a mystery since cores 
were recovered in the storage pits, as well as the debitage pits, in literally all stages of reduc- 
tion, from virtually unworked nodules, through (a few) broken core fragments. The almost 
total absence of the Canaanean blades themselves from the workshop area is ample evidence 
for their export, presumably to other parts of the site and, almost certainly, to other sites as 
well. Notably, there are virtually no broken blades, nor miss-strikes, indicating a remarkably 
high level of expertise and production efficiency. Finally, the large scale of Canaanean pro- 
duction revealed by the Suburb 1 exposures reflects a level of craft specialization well 
beyond that of a cottage industry in the Mid EBA, in spite of the domestic contexts with 
which it was associated at the time. Regrettably, the question of Canaanean blade production 
in the Late EBA phase of the settlement remains mute. That such production existed appears 
certain from the numerous such blades found, singly and in caches, in the extensive Late 
EBA exposures possible thus far in the Lower and Outer Town sectors of the city. Because 
there is no evidence for Late EBA remains either in the exposed Suburb | area or any of the 
Titris suburbs (below, Section УШ), it is possible that blade production shifted to a yet 
undiscovered location within the Late EBA city (a possibility given the discovery of two 
Canaanean cores on a Late EBA floor inside a room adjoining the city wall). Alternately, 
Late EBA blade production may have moved to a different site altogether within the Titris 
region. 
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IVB. LITHIC ANALYSES OF THE SUBURB 1 MATERIALS 
(Britt Hartenberger) 


Processing of the flint from Titris Hóyük was begun in the 1998 field season and continued 
in 1999, and focused primarily on the large amount of Mid EBA material excavated from the 
Canaanean blade workshop (see above). Flint from Late EBA and some Mid EBA loci in the 
Outer and Lower Town sectors of the settlement has also been analyzed, though a smaller 
sample of the total material from these contexts has been processed to date. Lithic production 
has been found to contrast between unspecialized, ad hoc production in Mid and Late EBA 
contexts of the Outer and Lower Towns and specialized, organized Mid EBA production of 
Canaanean blades in the blade workshop. 

Chipped stone from the blade workshop is distinctive in the basic frequencies of tech- 
nological types found, the types of flint used, and the presence of cores and core trimming 
debris that are so far absent from the rest of the site. The quantity and caching of cores sug- 
gests comparisons with the Late Uruk and Early EBA cores found at Hassek Hóyük (Otte 
and Behm-Blancke 1992). The domestic, expedient production found in the Outer and Lower 
Towns relies mainly on basic flake tools and one type of flint and closely resembles both the 
EBA industry at Kurban Hóyük (MacDonald 1986) and that over the entire Near East (Rosen 
15.1 1989, 1997). Though only a sample of the flint from the Outer and Lower Towns has 
been analyzed, it is predicted that little evidence of Canaanean blade production will be 
found in these areas based on the lack of debris from specialized production found in the ana- 
İyzed sample. Results of the initial analysis of the material from the blade workshop will be 
reported here and compared to that recorded so far from contemporary Mid EBA deposits in 
the Outer and Lower Towns. 


The Blade Workshop. Excavation of Trenches Core 1 through 5 have revealed an extensive 
domestic workshop for the production of Canaanean blades (above, Section IVa, and Rosen, 
Aricanli, and Hartenberger 1999). Using the stratigraphy of Trench Core 5 as a guide, 
chipped stone from primary contexts was found mainly in Phases 1 through 3, though an iso- 
lated debitage pit tentatively assigned to Phase 4 (Core 5-003) 1s possible evidence of con- 
tinued Canaanean blade production into the last phase of the trench. Only results of analysis 
of the debitage from primary contexts in Trench Core 5 will be included here, since process- 
ing of the flint recovered from trenches Core 1 through 4 in 1998 has not yet been completed. 
Canaanean blade cores, on the contrary, were analyzed from several primary and secondary 
contexts with Trench Core 5, allowing some observation on their variation by depositional 
context. 

The overall assemblage of Trench Core 5 is characterized by a high frequency of 
Canaanean blade cores relative to the other categories of cores and debitage (n - 10,243 
pieces total; see Table 2). Flakes represented the majority (65%) of all the chipped stone, 
with cortical flakes as the next most prominent category (1496). Canaanean blade cores 
alone, separated from regular prismatic blade and flake cores, made up 10% of the entire 
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assemblage. This percentage is especially interesting due to its difference from that found in 
the non-workshop contexts of the Outer and Lower Towns. The Canaanean blades them- 
selves numbered only 29 out of the large sample in Trench Core 5, indicating that these final 
products of the workshop were traded or exported to the rest of the site and/or surrounding 
sites. The workshop is not only distinguished by its high frequency of cores, but also by its 
use of a variety of types of raw flint. A dark brown nodular flint found locally was used pre- 
dominantly across the rest of the site, while the workshop differs in its additional use of sev- 
eral types of gray, tan, and pink/tan nodular and tabular fine-grained flint from more distant 


sources. 


Debitage pits. Remains of blade production in Trench Core 5 include pits filled almost exclu- 
sively with the waste from Canaanean blade production. The three debitage pits excavated 
from the trench differ slightly from other contexts in the trench in their proportion of several 
chipped stone types (Table 2). Two differences immediately apparent are the higher fre- 
quency of flakes and the low frequency of Canaanean blade cores in the pits, when both are 
compared to the entire assemblage. Careful excavation of these pits revealed a dense jumble 
of flakes, most fresh and unretouched, and many whole ridge blades, naturally backed 
Canaanean blades, and other core trimming pieces. Only four tools were found in all the pits 
combined, a lower frequency than that for the entire trench, since the other contexts contain 
a much higher proportion of tools. These four domestic tools may have been swept in accı- 
dentally with blade production debris, or could represent rejects that were thrown into the 
pits. Each pit had some Canaanean blade cores, usually mixed in with the flakes. The great 
majority of the flakes and all the cores from these pits were made from the fine-grained gray 
or tan/pink tabular and nodular flint used for all Canaanean blade production in the work- 
shop. On this evidence, it is suggested that these pits contained debitage swept from the 
workshop floor after a session of Canaanean blade production, due to the nature of the flakes 
and core trimming pieces in them and the predominance of fine-grained flint. 

Preliminary attempts to quantify the distinctive features of the flakes from the deb- 
itage pits were made this past summer by comparing them with flakes from expedient pro- 
duction in selected previously excavated Outer and Lower Town Mid EBA loci. A small 
sample of about 100 flakes from one debitage pit and several non-workshop contexts was 
measured and raw material types recorded. Flake shape was compared by the ratio of mean 
width to mean thickness of flakes in the two contexts. The non-workshop flakes were found 
to be slightly thinner than the debitage pit flakes, though by such a small amount as to be sta- 
tistically insignificant. Flake size was compared by mean volume of flakes per context, mea- 
sured by the product of their mean length, width, and thickness. The debitage pit flakes were 
found to be significantly larger in volume (11.5 cubic cm) than the non-workshop flakes 
(7.6 cubic cm). Also, the debitage pit flakes were predominantly made of fine-grained flint, 
while the non-workshop flakes were mostly made of the lower quality dark brown flint. The 
large flakes are likely the result of the early stages of forming and then reducing the large 
Canaanean blade core preforms. Flake cores, though present in the workshop, were generally 
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smaller than even the average exhausted Canaanean blade core, and are therefore less likely 
to have been the source of the flakes found іп the debitage pits. Exclusive use of the fine- 
grained flint for the Canaanean blade cores can also explain the pattern of a restricted raw 
material type in the debitage pits. Overall, chipped stone from the debitage pits in trench 
Core 5 is distinctive in its composition of one type of raw material and the larger size of its 
flakes, compared to other non-workshop contexts. 


Storage pits. Another distinctive feature of the workshop area is the presence of the two stor- 
age pits for Canaanean blade cores noted earlier (Core 5, Loci 028 and 039) (Fig. 12). A 
sample of 36 cores from these loci has been processed and analyzed, and was found to con- 
tain cores in a variety of stages of production. Of the sample, 24 cores were still fully useful, 
while eight were preforms, and only three were broken or exhausted beyond further use. As 
noted earlier, this distribution is one of the factors suggesting that the pits were stacked with 
a mind for future use of the flint, and were not just disposal pits into which waste flint was 
thrown. 


Cores and blades. As noted earlier, just over 1,000 Canaanean blade cores were excavated 
from Trench Core 5 in 1999, while an estimated additional 600 were left in situ due to the 
difficulties of transport and storage of such a large quantity of material. Hundreds more were 
excavated in Trenches Core 1-4 in 1998. This density is thus far unparalleled at other sites in 
southeastern Anatolia, northern Syria, or the Levant. Hassek Höyük, for instance, located in 
the northern fringes of the area flooded by the Atatiirk Dam, which had yielded the largest 
concentrations of reported Canaanean Blade cores thus far, produced only 15 cores in Early 
EBA and 61 of Late Chalcolithic date (Otte and Behm-Blancke 1992:166). 

Observation of the state of cores recovered in the several different contexts in the 
trench shows that useful cores, preforms, fragmentary/broken, and exhausted cores were 
found throughout fill contexts, primary floors, and the storage pits. Though one would usu- 
ally expect a predominance of exhausted cores in fill or useful cores in primary contexts, no 
such patterning exists in this trench with the cores analyzed to date. A total of 178 cores have 
been processed thus far from Core 5, including 60 from fill layers, 67 from floor contexts, 36 
from storage pits, 12 from wall bases, and 3 from debitage pits. A chi-square analysis has 
shown no significant difference (at the alpha = 0.05 level) between these contexts in the fre- 
quencies of the states of the cores found in them. It is clear that both useful and exhausted 
cores were discarded into walls, fill layers, and stored in pits in roughly the same proportions 
(60% were still useful cores, while the rest were largely preforms [16%] or exhausted 
[15%]). This discard practice suggests that raw flint was not used efficiently in order to con- 
serve raw material, but rather was used freely with cores discarded before each was fully uti- 
lized. 

Canaanean blade cores and Canaanean blades are highly standardized in terms of 
both their dimensions and manufacturing processes. Preparation of the cores has been sum- 
marized already (Rosen, Aricanli and Hartenberger 1999), but further statistics are now 
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available on the various features of the cores. Most fully formed cores exhibited longitudinal 
platform preparation (40%), and platform angles approximating 90 degrees (73%) versus 
either acute or obtuse angles. The order of blade detachment from the faces of the cores fol- 
lowed no strict pattern, with 38% of all the cores exhibiting an irregular order of detachment. 
A blade detachment order of left-to-right was more common in the remaining cores than 
right-to-left. Cores were shaped with one of two main base types, either a point (25%) or a 
base flattened by flaking (24%), though other common forms included a ridge across the 
width of the core or a plain cortical base. The backs of the cores often exhibited ridges or 
crests, as if the back face was often partially prepared before the opposite face was finally 
chosen for preparatory ridges and then blade removal. 

The blades found in Trench Core 5 are either plain or Canaanean, with the latter 
exhibiting relatively standardized dimensions. The plain blades are mostly distinguished 
from the Canaanean blades by their smaller size and greater range of dimensions. There 1s no 
evidence in Trench Core 5 of selective use of one blade type for tools, as both types were 
used for the preparation of tools in roughly equal numbers. The Canaanean blades found in 
the trench do show a high standardization in their width and thickness compared to the plain 
blades. The dimensions of a sample of 29 Canaanean blades were compared with the sample 
of 115 plain blades. The plain blades showed a much higher coefficient of variation than the 
Canaanean blades’ dimensions, as shown in Table 3. The coefficient of variation is used as a 
means of comparison here instead of the standard deviation because it allows comparison of 
degree of variation between different sample sizes. The Canaanean blades show a tight range 
of variability around their width and thickness, with a lower coefficient of variation of both 
dimensions than the plain blades. A greater standardization in dimensions for Canaanean 
blades than plain blades suggests that the former are a specialized product, a conclusion also 
indicated by the quantity of Canaanean blade cores, core preparation debris, and debitage pits 
in a workshop context. 

Future research will place the Suburb 1 trenches excavated in 1998 (Core 1-4) and 
1999 (Core 5) into a larger context within the site by concentrating on recording more avail- 
able Mid EBA material from the Outer and Lower Towns. Additionally, the sample of Late 
EBA flint from the Outer and Lower Towns is already sizable enough to enable intra-site 
analysis of the expedient Late EBA flint industry at the site. Lastly, further analysis of the 
lithics from all of the Suburb 1 trenches will provide a greater sample of cores, debitage, and 
other debris from Canaanean blade production, and should allow for clarification of the spa- 
tial organization of production within the workshop. 


V. LOWER TOWN OPERATIONS: SOUNDING IN TRENCH 40-34 
(Eric Rupley) 


Excavation in Trench 40-34, situated on the west lobe of the Lower Town, some 110 m due 
west of the base of the High Mound (Fig. 1), has revealed a complicated sequence of EBA 
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occupation at the site. Work at this location occurred during the course of five different sea- 
sons: 1991, 1993-1994, and 1998-1999, and has been reported on, in part, in earlier publica- 
tions (Algaze and Mısır 1995, Algaze et al. 1995). Неге we focus on the results of the 1999 
season, which expanded the earlier sounding of the 1993 season (Algaze and Mısır 1995) 
into a stratigraphic cut along the northern edge of the trench measuring 2.5 x 9 m. This cut 
was stepped down to a minimum length of six meters at virgin soil, which occurred at a 
depth of nearly five meters from the surface (Fig, 15). The expanded sounding was intended 
as a way to test the sequence of deposits on the Lower Town in order to better understand the 
growth of Titris prior to the growth of the site to urban proportions in the Mid EBA. 

The work completed in 1999 concentrated on the Early and Mid EBA phases of the 

sequence, the vertical stratigraphy of which is shown in Figure 15. Preliminarily, this 
sequence is divisible into four stages, described below from bottom to top: (1) “initial” Early 
EBA strata, in which three distinct phases directly overlying virgin soil were discerned; (2) 
"later" Early EBA strata, in which three phases were also distinguished, (3) “initial” Mid 
EBA strata, characterized by several subphases of construction within a large building, and 
(4) "later" Mid EBA strata, in which the earlier structure appears to have been greatly 
altered. No evidence of any occupation pre-dating the Early EBA was recovered within the 
exposed area. 
"Initial" Early EBA. At least three distinct phases are identifiable in these deposits. The ear- 
liest phase, directly over virgin soil, lacked any architecture within the exposed area and con- 
sisted of a series of thin packed-earth surfaces (Loci 372-374) with a hearth (L. 375). Above 
these remains was a second phase, with fragmentary architecture consisting of a single wall 
(L. 371) with fragments of two returns (L. 372, L. 351) and associated (unplastered) surfaces 
(Loci 359, 356), all unfortunately damaged by later pits. On the west side of Wall 371 was a 
layer of burned collapse, with small (ca. 7 cm max dia) carbonized roof timbers within the 
matrix (L. 78). Samples from these branches have been dated, as is discussed below (Section 
VI). Overlying these remains were more fragmentary traces of architecture, represented by a 
wall (L. 76) and associated surface (L. 86). The small scale of the exposure prevents us from 
characterizing these phases with any degree of precision. In general, however, the impression 
one gets is one of modest construction, without extensive site preparation such as debris 
removal and leveling fills. It is difficult to judge the time between construction episodes, but 
on the basis of a series of fills and mud surfaces (Loci 86, 77) underlying a more substantial 
deposit of building collapse (L. 71), it appears that at least the third phase in this early 
sequence stood for some time before it was demolished. 


"Later" Early EBA. This sequence is represented within the sounding by three distinct and 
superimposed series of plaster floors and hearth areas, separated by fills. No walls associate 
with these phases within the sounding and thus we cannot establish if these floors represent 
subphases of a single building or if they belong to separate and distinct usages of space. The 
first floor consists of several thin plaster surfaces (L. 67/332), with an associated series of 
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four hearths (Loci 69, 70, 72, 333). Three cist tombs (Loci 79 [B93.41], 340 [B99.96], 349 
[B99.97]) were cut from these floors and are sealed by them (Fig. 17). The largest of these 
burials, B93.41, has been published in previous reports (Algaze and Misir 1995; Honça and 
Algaze 1998: 110, fig 2) and consisted of a well preserved adult female accompanied by a 
small number of ceramic vessels, including two cyma-recta cups. Burials B99.96 and 97 
(Fig. 17) consisted of the poorly preserved skeletal remains of infants, and did not contain 
any grave goods.? These three tombs share gross similarities in that all were sunk into virgin 
soil, and all are stone-lined, lack a dromos, and their capstones were tightly cemented by a 
slurry of extremely clean, hard mud plaster. In all three cases, the heads of the individuals 
interred point roughly to the east. Since the small area of the sounding prevents us from char- 
acterizing the nature of the levels from which the tombs were sunk, it is not clear whether 
they were extramural or intramural, although the fact that the floor sealing the tombs was 
plastered may suggest the latter. Overlying the tombs and associated floors was a second 
phase, consisting of a plaster floor, (L. 66/330), upon which rests a 20 cm. thick ashy col- 
lapse (L. 328). Both loci 330 and 328 yielded carbon samples which we have dated, dis- 
cussed below. Finally, a third phase, again characterized by a plaster floor (L. 64/236) with 
an associated hearth (L. 63), rests above these ashy layers. 


"Initial" Mid EBA. It appears that the uppermost Early EBA strata in our sounding were 
intentionally leveled (Loci 62/325, 318) in the initial phase of the Mid EBA in preparation 
for the construction of a large building. This building represents a complete reorganization of 
space in the exposed area. Within this building, our sounding exposed parts of a room/space 
comprised of a single wall and an uninterrupted floor sequence of at least seven m in length. 
The floor had three distinct periods of replastering, all contiguous with the replasterings of 
the wall (L. 304), which was built entirely of mudbrick and was preserved to a height of over 
two meters. АП of the floors had thin ash deposits upon them, which suggest that the build- 
ing had a non-domestic function involving a recurring pyrotechnic activity. The two lower 
series, of about ten floors each, were composed of plaster over a thin bed of clean mud, upon 
which was regularly deposited a layer of fine ash (L. 311). Each series of floors was associ- 
ated with the remains of a hearth (L. 317). Directly above these deposits, and associating 
with a rebuilding of Wall 304, was the third series of floors (L. 58/60/310) identified within 
the initial use phase of the building. Between the plaster layers of this last series were multi- 
ple thin, alternating layers of ash and phytoliths, the latter suggesting regular resurfacing of 
the room with straw. This floor series had a hearth (L. 59) consisting of a carefully made and 
plastered circular structure (1.62 m in diameter) with a central depression for ashes. It is a 
slightly larger version of a type exactly paralleled in Mid EBA levels at the nearby site of 
Kurban Höyük (Marfoe and Evins 1990: 134, fig. 79) and in Phase H strata at Tell al- 
Judeidah, in the “Amuq (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 347, figs. 259-261). Above these 
layers was roughly a meter of collapse deposits (Loci 57/308, 56/307, 55/305), including 


8 Preliminary field identification by Ms. Dilek Erdal. 
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what appear to be the remains of a collapsed roof. Fragments of carbonized wood in these 
deposits provide us with a radiocarbon sample, discussed below (Section VI). 


"Later" Mid EBA. The collapse layers just noted helped preserve Wall 304 to a height of 
more than ten brick courses above its original floor. In subsequent construction, while the 
building plan as a whole appears to change, this wall was reused as a foundation for an 
upper wall, L. 141. Within the sounding, the large room/space of the initial Mid EBA was 
subdivided by the insertion of a wall (L. 312, later rebuilt as 144). This rebuilding associ- 
ates with a number of plastered floors (Loci 306, 124/253) and another circular hearth. (L. 
123) of the same general type as the one (L. 059) associated with the earlier phase of the 
building. This phase of construction was exposed across the full trench (Fig. 18). While our 
recovery of this phase is fragmentary, due to the intrusion of numerous later pits (only the 
largest of which are illustrated in Fig. 18), we can make a number of observations about the 
Mid EBA structure uncovered across the trench. Most of the walls were nearly a meter in 
thickness and constructed of mud brick without stone foundations. Where floors were pre- 
served, they were well plastered and placed over a carefully prepared bed of pebbles or 
bricks. 

Comparison of the 40-34 Mid EBA structure just described with the also fragmentar- 
ily preserved structure of comparable date uncovered in 1999 in Trench 79/87 (Fig. 9) 15 
instructive (above, Section П). In both cases, the structures are much larger than our expo- 
sures, so that little can be said about their overall plan. Nonetheless, although the two build- 
ings had equally massive mud brick walls, almost everything else about them is different, 
suggesting that they served very different functions. The rooms in the Outer Town building, 
which we considered domestic in character, were generally much smaller than those of its 
Lower Town counterpart. The numerous plastered features, bins, benches, and small hearths 
common in the Outer Town structure appear absent from the exposed rooms in the Lower 
Town building, save for the carefully built and much larger Hearth 123. A final difference is 
that rooms in the Outer Town building had much in situ pottery, even including storage jars, 
whereas the floors of the Lower Town building were swept clean and were unusually devoid 
of artifacts and pottery. In short, the Trench 40-34 structure with its substantial labor invest- 
ment throughout its use does not appear domestic in nature. 


VI. SITE-WIDE OPERATIONS: EBA RADIOCARBON CHRONOLOGY 
(Eric Rupley) 


Earlier excavations at Titris had produced a corpus of 7 radiocarbon determinations, all but 
one assignable to the Late EBA Phase of the site (Matney et al. 1997:73, plus TH 3806, a 
previously unpublished date). To this corpus, the 1999 excavations in Trench 40-34 (above, 
Section V) added six new radiocarbon determinations. These latter span the Mid and Early 
EBA Phases of the site. The resulting corpus of 13 dates included here, though small, is 
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particularly important as it constitutes the only sequence of C14 dates for the Early Bronze 
Age in the Atatiirk Dam area of the Turkish Upper Euphrates. 

All 13 dates have been run by a single lab (Beta Analytic) and have been recalibrated 
to a single standard, that set by OxCal v. 3.5 (Bronk Ramsey 1995). This program was 
selected because of its Bayesian modeling capacity that incorporates stratigraphic informa- 
tion into the determination of particular date probability distributions. We present our data in 
several forms. First, all determinations are published with their provenience in Table 4, with 
a calibrated interval which represents 95.4% of a date’s probability distribution (all ranges 
reported in this paper represent 95.4% of a calibrated date’s probability distribution.). In turn, 
these distributions are graphed in Figure 19. Figures 20a and 20b show the summed and 
combined distributions, respectively, for these dates when grouped by EBA phase, with the 
exclusion of determinations having an error of greater than 100 years. When probability dis- 
tributions are summed, the resulting distribution entirely brackets the initial calibrated radio- 
carbon determinations; maximum range is preserved. When combined (multiplied), the 
resulting distribution shows only areas of overlap between the initial determinations. Figure 
20c compares the probability that an interval will bracket a given group of dates, when using 
OxCal’s modeling ability to constrain prior probabilities using stratigraphic information’. 
Though these distributions appear Gaussian, they are not. They represent only the probabil- 
ity that an interval of time will bracket a group of calibrated determinations, when con- 
strained by additional information (in this case, other radiocarbon determinations which are 
assigned to earlier or later bounding phases). Last, we occasionally give a 50th percentile 
mid-point of the normalized probability distribution, which in no way should be interpreted 
as the “middle” of a putative phase; it is merely an aid to comparison. None of these repre- 
sentations of the data should be taken as anything other than a preliminary approximation, as 
available dates are not adequate samples of the EBA phases at the site and represent only 
selected points within the sequence. 


Early EBA. Four 14-C determinations spanning the Early EBA phase at Titris have been run 
to date. The deepest stratum of the 40-34 sounding (Locus 78), directly over virgin soil, pro- 
vided material for two of the determinations. One of these (TH 96208) has an error of greater 
than 100 years, and was accordingly excluded from analysis. This leaves us with a single 
date as a proxy for the beginning of the Early EBA (TH 96206). The interval 3,520-3,020 BC 
accounts for 95.4% of the probability distribution of the calibrated determination (50th per- 
centile mid-point at about 3,250 BC), Figure 19. We establish the upper range of the Early 
EBA at Titris with two determinations (TH 96098, 96076) from stratigraphically higher 40- 
34 contexts, which have an associated ceramic assemblage containing a number of cup forms 


? In generating this form of display, we follow Bronk Ramsey s example “eg mult.14i” in the OxCal 3.5 user 
manual. We do not assign stratigraphic relations internal to an EBA phase, even where these exist, as we feel that 
our relatively sparse data cannot meaningfully support this level of precision. On the dangers of improper model- 
ing assumptions, see Steier and Rom (2000). 
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that appear intermediate between the typical cyma-recta cups of the Early EBA (e.g., Algaze 
1990: Pl. 43 F-P) and the typical Mid EBA band-rimmed conical cups (e.g., Fig. 21:1: F-D. 
Together, these dates sum to 3,550-2,650 BC, (50th percentile midpoint at about 3,110 BC), 
with a combined range of 3,350-2,920 BC (50th percentile midpoint at 3,165 BC), shown in 
Figures 20a and 20b. We may constrain these long spans by earlier and later dates. While the 
transition into Early EBA from Late Chalcolithic is poorly known, for heuristic purposes we 
may limit the lower range of this distribution using dates from pertinent layers of the Late 
Chalcolithic period at other sites. Particularly pertinent because of geographic proximity are 
Phase 5B at Hassek Höyük, on the Euphrates some 40 km upstream of Titris, and Phase B2 
at Hacinebi Tepe, also on the Euphrates, but some 150 km downstream of our site 
(Willkomm 1992 and Stein et al. 1997, respectively). We constrain the end of the Early EBA 
by a group of three Mid EBA dates, discussed below. When thus modeled, Figure 20c, the 
interval 3,210-2,780 BC (50th percentile mid-point at 3,000 BC) brackets 95.4% of the prob- 
ability distribution for our Early EBA dates. 


Mid EBA. Three determinations exist thus far for the Mid EBA at Titris. Two of these come 
from the stratigraphic sounding of Trench 40-34 (TH 96113, TH 96058) and are associated 
with a large structure that must date fairly early in the Mid EBA, insofar as good examples 
of Karababa Painted Ware were also found in association. The other determination comes 
from the latest layers of Mid EBA occupation underlying the Late EBA expansion of the 
Outer Town (TH 3806). The calibrated date for this latter sample is chronologically well for- 
ward of the Lower Town samples, as can be observed in Figure 20a. However, this should 
not be taken as grounds for rejecting the late Mid EBA date. More likely, as was the case for 
our Early EBA samples, we again do not a have fully representative group of carbon samples 
for Titris in the Mid EBA. Rather, accidents of preservation have provided us with dates near 
the beginning and end of the phase. The summed probability distribution bracketing these 
dates (Fig. 20a) is 2,900-1,950 BC (50th percentile midpoint at 2,600 BC). The combined 
probability distribution (Fig. 20b) is 2,570-2,300 BC (50th percentile midpoint at 2,430 ВС). 
This emphasizes areas of overlap between the calibrated dates, and is biased toward the mid- 
dle of the summed interval where individual distribution tails overlap. We may use the Early 
EBA dates, as well as five Late EBA dates, to bound this group, giving a modeled range of 
2,850-2,250 BC (Figure 20c, 50th percentile mid-point at 2,550 BC). Should we choose to 
disregard the later Mid EBA date, our modeled distribution becomes 2,850-2,510 BC (50th 
percentile midpoint at 2,685 BC). However, because the context of the later date is good, we 
feel that it should be included in the analysis. 


Late EBA. Seven radiocarbon determinations exist for the Late EBA at Titris (Matney et al. 
1997:73). One of these comes from the West lobe of the Lower Town (TH 15038), while the 
remaining six are from the Outer Town. Of this latter group, two have measurement errors of 
greater than 100 years, and have been excluded from this analysis (TH 3771, 6162). The 
remaining Outer Town dates (TH 8267, 8274, 12161, 12560) are from a single, coherent 
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building phase, equivalent to Period IVA at the nearby site of Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990, 
Algaze et al. 1996:131). The single Lower Town date compares well with the more numer- 
ous Outer Town ones, which conforms to our observation of a site-wide expansion of the 
Late EBA occupation at Titris (Matney et al. 1997:68). When these five Late EBA dates are 
taken as a group, they have a summed range of 2,500-1,850 BC (50th percentile mid-point at 
2,150) and a combined range of 2,300-2,130 ВС (50th percentile midpoint at 2,215 BC), 
Figures 20a and 20b. We may use the two Mid EBA dates from Trench 40-34, discussed ear- 
lier, to constrain the beginning of this group, deriving a modeled interval of 2,500-1,900 BC 
(50th percentile midpoint at 2,200 BC). In Figure 20c, we choose to include as well the later 
Mid EBA date from the Outer Town. In so doing, the 95.4% probability distribution of the 
modeled Late EBA interval is 2,380-1,910 BC (50th percentile midpoint at 2,150 BC). 


Conclusions. An absolute chronology for the EBA in the Atatiirk Dam area is not yet at hand, 
and will require many more dates than presently exist from Titris. Nonetheless, several pre- 
liminary observations can be made at this point. The Early EBA at Titris probably began by 
3000 BC, and transitioned into the Mid EBA about 2800 BC. The Mid EBA may have lasted 
some four hundred years, with the Late EBA reurbanization of large portions of Titris begin- 
ning possibly as early as 2,400/ 2,300 BC. The end of Titris as an urban center appears to 
have taken place near the last century of the 3rd millennium. These estimates are in general 
accord with those published from Hassek Höyük, Arslan Tepe, and Norsun Tepe (Willkomm 
1992, Di Nocera 2000) for parts of the same time ranges. Further improvement of this 
absolute chronology can only come from more and more representative samples and from 
programmatic sampling of strata that fully bracket the various phases of interest within the 
EBA sequence. 


VII. SITE-WIDE OPERATIONS: THE MATERIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF LATE EBA URBANIZATION AT TITRIS 
(Jennifer Pournelle) 


The relatively limited exposures that have been practicable into Mid EBA levels at Titris thus 
far preclude an accurate assessment of the nature of the city as a whole at that time. 
However, the last 5 seasons of research in the Outer and Lower Town sectors of the settle- 
ment (above, Section I; Algaze et al. 1995, 1996, Matney and Algaze 1995, Matney et al. 
1997, 1999) leave no doubt that large portions of Titris settlement underwent a massive 
urban redevelopment effort during the Late EBA. Our research shows that this included the 
erection of new streets and housing over portions of the western lobe of the Lower Town that 
had previously been used as an extramural cemetery area (Matney et al. 1997:67) and the 
creation of major terracing steps over demolished Mid EBA structures in the Outer Town, 
which were used as platforms for the construction of multiple well-planned Late EBA houses 
built alongside newly-laid streets (above, Section Ia). In the Outer Town, the newly erected 
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Lafe EBA houses can be shovvn to be part of a vvider constructional effort that also included 
the erection of a massive defensive system protecting the eastern approaches to the site 
(above, Section II). 

The constructional effort documented across so much of Titris for the Late EBA 
raises the parallel issues of the scale of the urban renewal program at the site, and of the 
nature of the organization of the labor that was necessary to accomplish the project. These 
issues are addressed more directly in our concluding remarks. Here we will attempt to quan- 
tify the material foundations and energetics of re-urbanization at the site during its Late EBA 
phase. Our reconstruction explicitly assumes that available results from Outer (cf. Fig 2) and 
Lower Town Late EBA exposures (Matney et al. 1997: fig. 2) to date are representative of 
the nature and density of architecture of the period across the site as a whole. This assump- 
tion, in turn, is based on the results of remote sensing (magnetometry) surveys of the Outer 
Town and large portions of the Lower Town (Matney and Algaze 1995: figs. 3-4, 13). The 
extent of the site during the Late EBA is conservatively estimated at 32.7 hectares. 19 

To be sure, the extrapolations on which we base our calculations of the Late EBA 
constructional effort at Titris are somewhat problematic in that they exclude not-yet-docu- 
mented (and no doubt monumental) architecture of the period in the site’s Acropolis as well 
as also undocumented variant architectural forms that may existed in other unexplored por- 
tions of the site, such as the eastern lobe of the Lower Town. Nonetheless, these extrapola- 
tions do allow us to quantify, however crudely, the material foundations of the urbanization 
process at Titris. The resulting analyses are briefly discussed below and are summarized in 
Tables 5-9. The relevant Titris data can be used to clarify the nature and scale of the EBA 
urbanization process at other comparable and pertinent Upper Mesopotamian urban sites 
(Weiss 1986, Wilkinson 1994). Additionally, estimates of the quantities and kinds of raw 
materials used in the Late EBA urban redevelopment at Titris can be combined with perti- 
nent textual documentation from other sites, for example at Ebla, to better understand labor 
requirements characteristic for Upper Mesopotamian EBA urbanism as a whole. Finally, 
when combined with satellite photographs, existing geomorphologic investigations, and sur- 
vey data from the Titris environs (below, Section VIII), our analyses of the material founda- 
tions of Late EBA urbanization at Titris allow us to speculate about the impact of these 
events on the natural resource base of Titris” immediate hinterland. Such, analyses, in turn, 
also help us better understand the EBA urban phenomenon in Upper Mesopotamia, and are 
particularly relevant to explanations about the alleged “collapse” of Upper Mesopotamian 
urban centers at the end of the EBA (Weiss et al. 1993; but see Wilkinson 1997). The latter 
is a topic that we address in more detail in our concluding discussions. 


10 The figure of 32.7 ha was calculated following surface and magnetometric surveys conducted in 1991 and 1994. 
This includes: Lower Town, west lobe 8 hectares, Lower Town, east lobe 5.4 hectares; Outer Town 16 hectares, 
and Acropolis 3.3 hectares, which are taken as the area of the final Late-EBA construction phase lying closest to 
the surface. 
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Material foundations of Late EBA Titris 


Limestone. Given the assumptions laid out above, we estimate that the Late EBA settlement at 
Titris would have comprised 122,241 linear meters of building walls, each with a foundation of 
soft white limestone. Late EBA wall foundations measured on average 70 centimeters high and 
50 centimeters wide. Average construction density in the Outer Town trenches was 0.37 linear 
meters of wall per excavated square meter.!! Based on these values and on the 32.7 ha extent 
of the densely constructed area of the site during the Late EBA (Table 5), slightly under 43,000 
cubic meters, or nearly 86,000 metric tons,'* of locally quarried rock were incorporated in wall 
footings for the Late EBA settlement (Table 6). An additional 1,300 cubic meters, or 2,600 
metric tons, were used in a five-course foundation for the estimated (based upon magnetome- 
try and current exposures) 148-meter long city wall defending the eastern perimeter of the 
Outer Town (Table 7). Earlier exposures show that road-beds of major thoroughfares across the 
city at the time were purposely laid with layers of limestone rubble (probably from quarry- 
ing/dressing debitage), adding 2,000 cubic meters (4,300 metric tons) to the grand total of over 
46,000 cubic meters, or 92.4 thousand metric tons, of limestone quarried, dressed, transported 
to, and laid at the site (Table 8). Expressed in terms of volume, this amounts to a cube roughly 
300 meters long, 50 meters wide, and 3 meters high. We presume that most of this limestone 
was newly obtained in the Late EBA. Mid EBA structures at the site exposed thus far in the 
Outer and Lower Towns tend to be constructed with massive mudbrick walls that only occa- 
sionally have stone foundations (see above, Section III). Furthermore, in those cases where Mid 
EBA levels underlying Late EBA structures have been reached, what Mid EBA stone founda- 
tions existed appear still in place. Presuming 25-50 percent spoilage from the uncut face to 
stone rough-dressed for transport; the 92.4 metric tons of Late EBA limestone wall foundations 
would have required an original quarry of 123-185 metric tons capacity. Such a quarry has 
been identified about 1 km due north of the ancient city (visible in Fig. 28, top). It includes 
numerous relict spoil heaps full of limestone chips and still standing “stair-stepped” limestone 
outcrops that appear to be remnants of quarrying with drills and wedges in order to produce 
roughly dressed limestone blocks. Two lines of evidence serve to identify this quarry as the 
most likely sources of stone for the site. The first is that occasional Mid-Late EBA sherds ups- 
lope of the present limestone face of the quarry provide circumstantial evidence for its use in 
the EBA. The second is that volumetric comparisons between the separately estimated quantity 
of rock incorporated into the city’s Late EBA foundations and the quantity extracted in antiq- 
uity from the quarry site just north of the site closely agree (Tables 8-9).!3 


II Measured from composite plan of Outer Town architecture (Fig. 2). Existing magnetometric surveys (Matney 
and Algaze 1995:figs. 3-4, 13) of Titris show these measurements and dimensions to be relatively constant 
throughout much of the Lower and Outer Town sectors of the city. 

12 Volume-weight conversions based on specific gravity calculated in the field from measured water displacement 
for weighed samples. 

ІЗ A 1968 satellite photograph reveals the original outline of the quarried hilltop (Corona KH4B mission 1104-1 
[FWD] frames D009 002—003, 8 August 1968; 8 June 1999). We used this image to conservatively estimate the 
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Based on timed observations of four modern village workmen using manual labor to 

move and stack limestone drywalls, once dressed stone was delivered to the work site, about 
100 men, working 20 hours per week for 26 weeks, could have laid the stone foundations of 
the city’s walls. While only preliminary work has been completed on third millennium labor 
organization based on texts from Ebla, work-gangs of twenty laborers under the control of 
individual overseers appear to have been the main industrial (Archi 1988:133) and agricul- 
tural (Pettinato 1981) productive units. The Titris estimate therefore corresponds to five 
Eblaite “workgroups.” At Ebla, such groups were often obtained from dependent villages; 
and if such was the case at Titris, these could correspond to sites T30, T41, T29, T19, and 
T22 in the Titris hinterland (Figs. 24, 27). Additionally, if we assume that the excavated sec- 
tion of the Outer Town defensive city wall and moat system is representative of its estimated 
148 meter length, the packed earth rampart facing the wall would comprise 6,000 cubic 
meters of earth and construction debris. Using the ED III Sumerian work quota of three cubic 
meters per man-day (Hruska 1982), five 20-man teams could have completed this rampart 
within sixty workdays. 
Mud (Brick). Adjoining double walls in all of the excavated Late EBA houses and, in two 
cases, stubs of possible staircases, indicate most structures at Titris included a second story 
(Matney et al., 1997: 62-63). Conservatively presuming that such second storeys encom- 
passed about 50% of the area of the foundation level, we estimate that at least ten and one- 
half million individual mudbricks, equivalent to 166,888 metric tons, were used to build the 
Late EBA city and its defensive wall (Table 8). In situ measurements of exposed bricks in 
interior and exterior building walls, as well as the city wall, were averaged to calculate these 
totals (Table 5). Details of mud brick wall construction in various domestic and public struc- 
tures of Titris village were examined to estimate wall height, mortar thickness, number of 
brick courses, and other relevant construction details (Table 6). Construction density was 
estimated on the basis of the existing limestone foundations. Thicker, exterior walls were 
assumed to be load-bearing for purposes of calculating the ratio of roofed to unroofed area 
(Table 6). The city wall totals were calculated separately from those of the walls of other 
structures (Table 7), with wall width and construction details measured directly in situ, and 
wall height estimated on the basis of similar constructions at roughly contemporary fortified 
cities elsewhere in Syro-Anatolia. 

In addition to the brick itself, our calculations suggest that slightly over 108,000 
cubic meters, or 104,000 metric tons of mortar, fill, and cobbles underlay the streets, capped 
the roofs, and cemented the walls (Table 8; calculations Tables 5—7). 


original slope contours based upon a straight-line measurement from current crest to current ground level at the 
paleoboundaries. Matney, Bauer, and Pournelle then surveyed five transects across approximately one-third of the 
readily identifiable quarry area, summarized in Table 9. While between 22,000 and 111,000 metric tons of mater- 
ial could have been cut from this section, the most likely value is on the order of 40,000—60,000 metric tons, within 
which range fall the median and mean estimated totals. The original quarry volume was thus on the order of 
120,000-180,000 metric tons—a figure that accords remarkably well with the estimated requirement for the site. 
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Timber. To roof the area estimated in the preceding section, above (Table 6), 317,670 cubic 
meters, or 217,604 metric tons (Table 8) of timber would have been required.'* This conser- 
vative estimate (which does not include timber needed for posts, lintels, or other architectural 
supports; nor fasciae, boat planking, furniture, or fuel) represents 55 percent by volume, or 
44 percent by weight, of all construction materials needed for the site. This counter-intuitive 
number is accounted for by the need to fully span covered spaces, while walls are of course 
merely perimeter constructions. 

Roof beam diameter, quantity of brushy cross-fill, and other relevant construction 
details (Table 6) were estimated by examining details of roof construction in various stand- 
ing structures in Titris village.’ 


VIII. REGIONAL OPERATIONS: REASSESSMENTS OF EARLIER SUBURB AND 
REGIONAL SURVEYS 
(Guillermo Algaze and Jennifer Pournelle) 


At the time of the original 1991-1992 surface survey of Titris Höyük, its suburbs, and sites 
in its hinterland, it was not possible to subdivide the Mid and Late phases of the Early 
Bronze Age in the Titris region on the basis of surface ceramics. As a result, the two phases 
were conflated in the pertinent reports (Wilkinson in Algaze et al 1992, Algaze and Misir 
1994). This conflation was a by-product of using typologies derived from previous work at 
Kurban Höyük, the only published chronological sequence for the Early Bronze Age in the 
Atatiirk Dam area of southeastern Anatolia (Algaze 1990; Wilkinson 1990). While the 
Kurban sequence remains the overall type sequence for its area, it does have has some inter- 
nal flaws (Butterlin 2000). The most important of these by far is the inability to distinguish 
the evolution of ceramic differences within the long Period ТУ range at Kurban, correspond- 
ing to the Mid-Late EBA phases at Titris.! In contrast to Kurban, the ongoing excavations at 
Titris leave no doubt that the two phases can be differentiated on the basis of their associated 
ceramic assemblages. Quantitative analyses of these differences are now underway, but 


14 Assuming 50 percent two-story construction and, based upon measurements of local domestic construction and 
a standard diameter of 10 centimeters (Table 5), this represents nearly a million linear meters of roof beams. 

5 [t might be argued that construction techniques, including diameter and spacing of beams, have changed con- 
siderably in recent times in response to widespread post-nineteenth century deforestation. However, as we argue 
below (Section VIII) there was considerable pressure on forest cover during the Late EBA as well. Absent neces- 
sary archaeological recovery of domestic roofing wood, we rely on construction evidence ethnographically 
recorded in Titris village, rather than estimates derived from available archaeological contexts at sites such as 
Gordion, Kultepe, or Acemhóyük, which are pertinent only to palace and other monumental structures. 

Ip Since Kurban is now flooded, it is impossible to return to the site to redo some of the pertinent work. However, 
it is possible that the inability to distinguish the evolution of ceramic forms within the long Period IV sequence at 
Kurban probably stems from the fact that that sequence was developed entirely on the basis of materials from the 
Step Trench at the site, and this trench may have repeatedly sampled a small number of Period IV levels terraced 
down the slope of the site as if they were a larger number of superimposed levels. 
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preliminary conclusions based on presence and/or absence of specific cup and cooking pot 
ware types allow us to reassess the results of earlier site and regional surveys, as outlined 
below. 


A. Titris Suburbs. During the course of the 1999 season, two related operations gave us fresh 
insights into the nature and chronology of the extramural *suburb" areas in the immediate 
vicinity of Titris. The first operation was that described above in Section IV, which showed 
that at least one of the suburbs surrounding Titris dated entirely to the Mid EBA period and 
was used for both domestic habitation and industrial production of Canaanean blades. The 
second operation was a thorough re-survey and re-collection of the remaining 8 suburb areas 
surrounding the site. This was made possible by the fact that large areas directly north and 
south of the mound that had heretofore remained fallow for many years, including when 
Titris was first surveyed, were newly plowed in the summer of 1999. 

From this excavation and survey work, three important conclusions became clear 
about the suburbs. First,, while many of the ceramics on the surface of the Titris suburbs are 
characteristic for both the Mid and Late EBA, a close examination of diagnostic cups and 
cooking pot rims from the suburb surveys indicates that a Mid EBA date is in order for all of 
them (Fig. 21). Second, the extent of the suburbs surrounding the site had previously been 
underestimated. The 1999 re-survey shows that the 9 suburb areas account for a total of ca. 
11 ha, as plotted іп Fig 22, as opposed to our earlier estimate of ca. 8 ha. In fact, no defini- 
tive Late EBA diagnostics (above, note 16 and Figs. 21:1-2) were found in any of the sub- 
urbs, which accordingly had been totally abandoned by the Late EBA (compare Figs. 22 and 
23). This conclusion is in agreement with the stratigraphic evidence from Suburb 1, outlined 
earlier. Third, the 1999 re-survey shows that at least some of the extramural suburb areas sur- 
rounding the site in the Mid EBA may have been the locus of industrial activities, possibly, 
in connection with domestic occupations. Additionally, surface remains from at least two 
other suburbs also suggest the presence of other types of specialized extramural production. 
Our 1999 re-survey noted surface scatters of ring-shaped baked mud fragments in Suburb 3. 
These may indicate some type of fire-processing was undertaken there in an as-yet 


17 Although there is substantial continuity of many types and wares between the Mid and Late EBA periods at 
Titris, the two periods are clearly distinguishable in terms of their overall ceramic assemblages. For instance, 
Metallic, Horizontally Reserve Slipped, and Karababa Painted Wares (Algaze 1990) are particularly common in 
Mid EBA groups and diminish to statistically insignificant amounts by the Late EBA. Particularly sensitive for 
chronological differentiation are the small cups and the cooking pots of the two assemblages. Whereas Mid EBA 
cups are conical and have band rims (type as Algaze 1990: pl. 53 M-V, see also Fig. 21:1: F-D), late EBA cups 
have inturned walls (Algaze et al. 1995:fig. 10B) and become increasingly taller and barrel shaped — a develop- 
ment that eventually culminates in Hama Goblets. Mid EBA cooking pots, similarly, are easily distinguished from 
their Late EBA counterparts. Both have triangular ledge lugs, but those of the earlier phase are commonly highly 
burnished and have outflaring (type as Algaze 1990: pl. 93 A-M) or only slightly inturned rims (Fig. 21:1: A-E), 
while those of the later phase are usually only crudely burnished and have inturned upper walls, approaching a 
hole-mouth shape (type as Algaze 1990:pl. 135 A-F). Statistical analyses of these and other differences between 
the two assemblages at Titris are now underway. 
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unidentified activity — perhaps textile dyeing. Іп turn, numerous fragments of vesicular basalt 
were found on the surface of Suburb 2. These suggest that this suburb may have served as a 
locus of ground stone production. These inferences need to be checked by detailed excava- 
tions in future seasons. 


B. Regional Surveys. Our new understanding of ceramic markers characteristic for both the 
Mid and Late EBA phases (above, note 16) allowed us to go back to the Titris survey 
ceramic collections in order to systematically reassess the dating of sites in the Titris hinter- 
land, previously aggregated as “Mid-Late EBA” (Wilkinson in Algaze et al. 1992, Algaze 
and Mısır 1994). We also re-analyzed the collections from the point of view of phases imme- 
diately preceding the urban explosion at Titris (Kurban V: Early EBA) and following its 
demise (Kurban Ш: EB/MB Transition). The results of this reassessment, summarized below 
in Table 10 and Figures 24 and 25-27 provide us with a clearer understanding of the scale of 
the initial process of urbanization at Titris, how this transformed the hinterlands of the site 
along the Tavuk Cay, how the urban landscape surrounding Titris evolved through the two 
urban phases of the site (Mid EBA and Late EBA), and how the Tavuk Cay basin changed 
after Titris’ decline as the paramount urban center of the area. What follows is a brief outline 
of the settlement history of Titris and its immediate environs throughout the EBA resulting 
from the 1999 reassessment. This supersedes all earlier attempts to characterize the settle- 
ment history of the immediate environs of Titris, including the pertinent portions of Algaze’s 
(1999) recent summary of Chalcolithic and EBA settlement trends in the Turkish Upper 
Euphrates. 


Early EBA (Figs. 24, 25). The presence of Early EBA layers in Trench 40-34, located in the 
western lobe of the Lower Town some 80 m away from the base of the Titris High Mound, 
leaves no doubt that Titris was occupied in the Early EBA (above, Section V). However, the 
absence of comparable exposures on the eastern lobe of the Lower Town makes it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the size of the settlement at the time with any precision. Nonetheless, it is 
likely that Titris was not substantial in the Early EBA because the nature of the Early EBA 
levels exposed in Trench 40-34, suggests that the exposed area was very near the edge of the 
settlement at that time. Equally uncertain is the extent of Lidar Höyük in the Early EBA, 
where the period is also attested (Hauptmann 1993). Early EBA remains were noted in five 
small hamlet-sized (2.3 ha or less) occupations surrounding Titris. While the uncertainties 
associated with establishing the magnitude of Titris and Lidar in the Early EBA make a pre- 
cise interpretation of the data impossible, the pattern just summarized is most parsimoniously 
interpreted as reflecting a relatively undifferentiated regional settlement pattern for the Titris 
area prior to the emergence of the site as urban center in the Mid EBA. 


Mid EBA (Figs. 24, 26).. The situation becomes much clearer and more sharply delineated 
for the Mid EBA phase of occupation of the Tavuk Cay valley, when an eight-fold increase 
in aggregate settled area takes hold. At this time, Titris emerged at the pinnacle of a four-tier 
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settlement hierarchy within a 3,627 hectare catchment (Table 11) stretching some 8 kilome- 
ters from site T2 (Lidar) in the northwest, to site T46 in the southeast, and 4.5 kilometers 
from site T22 in the west, to T20 in the east (Fig. 26). At some 43 hectares, Mid EBA Titris 
was nearly four times larger than the contemporary second-tier sites T2-Lidar and K29-Tatar 
Höyük (12 and 10 hectares respectively); which, in turn, were twice as large as third-tier site 
T15-Millisaray (5 hectares). Six sites (T17, T20, T11, T22, T29, and T46) ranging in extent 
from 2 to 2.3 hectares are grouped with the five smaller (0.3—1.3 hectares) sites T30, T19, 
126, T41, T3, and T47 as fourth-tier sites (Figs. 24, 26, Table 10). These sites form a corona 
of dependent village or hamlet-sized occupations surrounding Titris, and all are situated 
beyond a 4 km radius from the main site, suggesting that the area immediately surrounding 
Titris (ca. 50 sq. km) was farmed by the inhabitants of the city (Wilkinson in Algaze et al. 
1992). 


Late EBA (Figs. 24, 27). While neither the settlement hierarchy nor the total number of sites 
(13) in the Tavuk Cay basin changed from the Mid EBA to the Late EBA (Table 10), impor- 
tant changes are still observable at that time in terms of changes within individual sites and 
the arrangement of sites within the region. As already noted, Titris retrenched from its max- 
imum Mid EBA area of 43 hectares to a Late EBA extent of 32.7 hectares, as its suburbs 
were abandoned (above, Section УША, Figs. 22-23). This was accompanied by substantial 
modifications to the internal layout of the settlement and the erection of a massive fortifica- 
tion wall protecting the eastern approach to the city (above, Section I and II). The regional 
correlates of these transformations are clear. Sites T3, T11, and T17, all situated south of the 
Tavuk Cay were replaced by slightly smaller sites T29, T41, and T19 all north of Tavuk Cay 
(Figs. 24, 26-27), and all situated along a northwest-southeast route from Lidar and the 
Euphrates to Titris and Millisaray. The abandonment of previously occupied Mid EBA sites 
in the southern portion of the Titris catchment area during the Late EBA is noteworthy. One 
possible explanation for this would be the onset of conflict between Titris and Tatar Hoyiik, 
the paramount site along the Incesu valley to the south, in the Late EBA. The potential role 
of regional conflict in the demise of EBA Titris will be explored further in our concluding 
discussions. 


EBA/MBA Transition (Fig. 24). The urban phase of Titris Höyük came to an end after the 
Late EBA, when the Lower and Outer Town sectors of the settlement were abandoned. 
Wilkinson’s initial surveys of the site show that occupation in the succeeding EB/MB 
Transition period, dated to the last century of the third millennium and/or the first century of 
the second millennium (Algaze 1990), is restricted only to the high mound sector of the set- 
tlement. Thus, the site was about 3 ha in extent at the time, and had contracted to about 
1/12th of its former size. Large portions of the previously urbanized population of Titris 
appear to have become ruralized, and dispersed into a variety of self-sufficient village and 
hamlet-sized sites, many of which continued from the preceding phase and many of which 
were newly founded in the Titris environs during the EB/MB Transition (Fig. 24). In spite of 
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the increase in total number of sites, however, there was a substantial decline in the aggre- 
gate amount of occupied hectares within the Titris region at this time (from ca. 73 in the Late 
EBA to ca. 19 ha in the EB/MB Transition (Table 11; Wilkinson in Algaze et al. 1992, 
Algaze and Misir 1994, Algaze 1999). This likely reflects both a partial out-migration from 
the area after the collapse of Titris and our inability to track sectors of society taking up pas- 
toral nomadism as an adaptive response to that collapse. 


IX. TITRIS AND ITS HINTERLAND: THE EBA LANDSCAPE OF THE CITY 
(Jennifer Pournelle) 


A major aim of our 1999 season was to use available declassified satellite photogra- 
phy (CORONA) to help integrate existing site and regional survey, excavation, and geomor- 
phologic data from earlier seasons of research at Titris into a series of comprehensive recon- 
structions of the evolving EBA landscapes surrounding the ancient city. CORONA images 
are ideal for the task because they were taken in 1968, just before mechanical plowing had 
obliterated many details of surface soils, ground contours, and drainage (Fig. 28).15 They 
show surface details either no longer apparent, today or not readily visible except at the 
macro-scale revealed by a higher-altitude overview. Our reconstructions are presented here 
as a diachronic series of schematic maps (Figures 25-27). Individual aspects of these maps 
are discussed in greater detail below. 


Hydrology. Examination of wet season photographs allows tentative reconstruction 
of hydraulic regimes in accordance with geomorphologic data from the immediate environs 
of Titris previously assessed by Miller-Rosen and Goldberg (1995). The slightly wetter con- 
ditions of the Early EBA suggested by the existing geomorphologic data, characterized by 
rainfall more evenly spread year-round, are reconstructed in Fig. 25. At this time, the bed of 
the Tavuk Cay lay approximately 2 meters higher than present, with a water level corre- 
sponding to the present-day stream terrace. The now-seasonal tributary, here designated 
Titris Cay, that flowed westward north and west of the city to its confluence with Tavuk Cay, 
then flowed year-round, and was higher, wider (up to fifteen meters at flood stage), and at 
least one meter deep (Miller Rosen and Goldberg 1995: 33-35). Satellite photos allow us to 
see that the Titris Cay was fed by smaller tributaries originating in hills to the east of Titris, 
which were both rain and spring-fed (Figs. 25-26, 28). These springs, emerging throughout 
the area from approximately the 600 meter elevation line at the base of limestone hills, are 


18 U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) Earth Resources Observation System (EROS) Global Land Information System 
(GLIS). 1968. Corona KH4B mission 1104-1 (FWD) frames D009 002-003, 8 August 1968. 8 June 1999, 
«http://edcwww.cr.usgs.gov/webglis». Negative scanned @ 2400x3600 dpi and photographically enlarged 20Х. 
Enlargements interpreted digitally at maximum resolution of approximately 1.8 meters/pixel and optically under 
2x/4x/10x/20x magnification. 
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charged by underlying aquifers and rain percolation through the porous limestone from the 
hilltops. 

By the Mid-Late EBA (Fig. 26), the results documented by Miller Rosen and 
Goldberg (1995) show evidence of silt accumulation, especially along the Titris Cay. This 
suggests a stable water flow through the main urban phases of occupation of the site, 
although the remains of a crudely built check dam also indicate intensified channel manage- 
ment, probably related to gardening, which tends to accentuate silting by slowing water flow 
(Miller Rosen and Goldberg 1995: 35). Given that Titris Cay directly abuts slopes to the 
north, it would also have been (and still is) prone to silting from erosional downwash during 
any heavy rain — a process surely exponentially accelerated by operations on the limestone 
quarry situated directly upslope of the Titris Cay. Analyses of Oxygen-18 levels in carbon- 
ates found within closely-dated sediment varves at Lake Van suggest that by the Late EBA 
the region experienced a slow, slight drying, (Lemcke and Sturm 1997), possibly accompa- 
nied by a shift to a more seasonal rainfall. Subsequent to the abandonment of the site, hydro- 
logic regimes in its environs became characterized by fast water, heavier hillside erosion, 
periodic destruction of the check dam system, deposition of flood gravels (Miller Rosen and 
Goldberg 1995: 36—37) — and eventually a probable closing of seepage springs. A small con- 
current drop in the water table may have also degraded the year-round water supply to Titris 
Çay. Soil erosion, dramatized by quarrying, deforestation, plowing, and grazing would have 
meant that the Late EBA Titris Cay and tributary springs likely became partially blocked 
with overburden, reducing open water flow (Fig. 27). It must be emphasized, however, that 
even blocked springs can contribute to overall soil moisture, as is readily apparent from the 
satellite imagery (Fig. 28). Whatever the degree of environmental deterioration in the Titris 
area during the urban phases of the site, by the time of the city's abandonment, there is no 
indication that climate was dryer or more seasonal than is the case today, when average grain 
yields are over 950 kilograms/hectare (Wilkinson 1994, 1997). There is therefore no reason 
to propose any diminishment to potential areas under grain cultivation, (although overall pro- 
ductivity may have dropped and risk increased). Environmental changes would have more 
dramatically affected the production of more water-dependent garden crops and fruits such as 
almond and fig, limiting the overall area available for their cultivation (Fig. 27). 


Lines of Communication—Roads and Tracks. Earlier regional survey in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Titris had identified the presence of a number of intermittent hollow tracks, which were 
recognized as part of the road system surrounding the site in the EBA (Wilkinson in Algaze 
et al. 1992: fig. 14; Wilkinson 1993, 1994). In 1999, an effort was made to significantly 
expand our ability to recognize routes of communication within the Titris survey area by 
means of available satellite imagery (Kennedy 1999). This was deemed critical, as ancient 
roads and tracks give us insights into evolving socio-political relations between settlements 
and patterns of human exploitation of the environment. Ancient roads and tracks can be dated 
from the sites they connect, and appear in the photos as linear features approximately two 
meters wide (Figs. 25-27). 
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By the Mid EBA, distinct subregional traffic patterns can be distinguished from the 
available imagery (Fig. 26). Based on its size (10-12 ha), we might have expected site K29- 
Tatar Höyük to have served as a possibly dependent second-tier settlement in Titris’ political 
orbit, possibly functioning as a “southern gateway” to the city. This, however, is not sup- 
ported by our analysis of the imagery. Tatar lies at the center of its own local catchment, 
bounded to the north by a line of low terra rosa hills that separate it from Titris. No direct 
overland route between Titris and Tatar is evident (Fig. 26). Routes oriented eastwards from 
the city are very clear in the imagery. One such route abuts Suburb 1 and leads directly to the 
third-tier site T15-Millisaray, which, as expected, appears to have been an important “eastern 
gateway’ to Titris. The finger-like extension of Suburb 1 (Fig. 22) along this route is almost 
certainly sprawl along its track, and therefore the eastern route was certainly in use in the 
Mid EBA. This route, in turn, probably connects to an east-west axial thoroughfare through 
the city visible in the magnetometric maps of the city (Matney and Algaze 1995:37). Beyond 
Millisaray, the eastern route connects to site T20 and eventually leads to important sources 
of vesicular basalt capping hills 8-10 km east of the site (2 small sources inside the area cov- 
ered in Figs. 25-27 and the largest source some 2-3 km due east of T20 and just outside our 
maps). Because of their location, Millisaray and Site T20 may have served in part as halting, 
collecting, or trading points for basalt procurement. 

The clearest, and, judging by the diachronic alignment of Early, Middle and Late 
EBA sites along its axis, most persistently used overland route to and from Titris leads to the 
second-tier settlement of Lidar Höyük, on the Euphrates, which probably represented Titris’ 
‘northern gateway,’ or port (Figs. 25-27). This route leads directly to the northern edge of the 
Titris Outer Town, and also branches out beyond Titris to connect with the eastern route 
noted earlier. Mid-way along the northern route’s 12 km length, Site T30 could have served 
as a watering point in the Mid EBA. By the Late EBA, two additional hamlet-sized sites 
(Sites T29 and T41) were established along this route, attesting to its continuing importance. 
Like Site 30, Site T41 was located at a permanent spring and could have served as a water- 
ing point along the route. In any event, Sites T30, T41, and T29 are ideally situated to pre- 
process grains, nuts, and vine products from the adjacent limestone hills and lowlands for 
overland transport to Titris. "” Additional villages (Sites T17-18) founded along the northern 
route in the EB/MB Transition attest to its continued importance even after the demise of 
Titris as an urban center. 


Lines of Communication—Waterways. Neither the density of sites, nor the width and defin- 
ition of the Titris-Lidar road, are matched by that between Titris and Samsat. Portions of a 
faint track between the two sites can be distinguished occasionally in the imagery, but the 
area it transits is marked by steep slopes to the north, eroded gullies along the Tavuk Cay, 


19 "The low ratio of storage to serving vessels documented at Site T30 by Wilkinson’s (1994:494) survey supports 
the premise that large quantities of bulk commodities were not stored on small villages and hamlets during the Mid 
EBA, but instead were sent to the city, where a much higher ratio of storage vessels is attested. 
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and heavy grazing scars throughout,. The lack of EBA sites along this track suggests that it 
was either a secondary transport route or, alternately, that the track postdates Titris’ urban 
phase. We believe that the principal line of communication between the Samsat Ford area 
and Titris during the EBA was the Tavuk Cay. Especially during the rainy season, high 
waters in the Cay would have made it possible to float materiel downstream between Titris 
and Samsat. This is suggested by gravels deposited at the south end of the BHT-3 geomor- 
phological trench, excavated in 1994 across portions of the ancient bed of the Tavuk Cay 
(Fig. 22). Mid EBA diagnostic pottery in these gravels indicate that Mid EBA stream flow 
must have been at least two meters higher than at present day, (Miller Rosen and Goldberg 
1995:35, note 11). Water depth at flood stage would have been sufficient to float shallow- 
draft vessels the few kilometers from Titris to the Samsat Ford, obviating any need for halt- 
ing sites enroute. Even while not at flood stage, cargo from Titris to Samsat could have con- 
tinued uninterruptedly with the help of draft animals or humans along the banks of the Tavuk 
Cay pulling shallow rafts by means of ropes. Traffic upstream on the Tavuk Cay from the 
Samsat Ford to Titris could have been effected relatively easily as well by the same method. 
Site T22, occupied in both the Mid and Late EBA, is situated on the Tavuk Cay roughly mid- 
way between Titris and the Samsat Ford area, and may have served as both a fording point 
for the enlarged Tavuk Çay of the EBA and transshipment point where livestock, wool, and 
other resources from the Titris area were shipped downstream or, alternately, where bulky 
resources from the Euphrates were unloaded for overland travel to Titris.” 

It is possible that the enlarged Tavuk Cay of the EBA also served as a conduit for 
basalt brought to the site. As noted earlier, significant sources of basalt exist in hills due east 
of Site T20. Pending geo-chemical verification, given its visibility, proximity, and accessi- 
bility, we posit that this eastern source supplied the raw material for Titris’ ground stone 
industry. That the Tavuk Cay may have had a role in transporting this basalt to the site is sug- 
gested by the already noted presence of large quantities of basalt manufacturing spoil on the 
surface of Suburb 2, overlooking the Cay just south of Titris (Fig. 22). During the Mid EBA, 
raw basalt could have been assembled at site Т20, laden onto light watercraft, floated down 
Tavuk Gay, and offloaded at a landing point adjacent to Suburb 2. The convenient landing 
there could have influenced both source and eventual production location. When, following 
the Late EBA, a drop in water levels would have made this option impassible, transport from 
the well-established upstream collection point would have shifted to the eastern road con- 
necting Titris and Millisaray. 

Supporting this riparian transport scenario is a steep-sloping ramp hewn out of nat- 
ural marl that was identified by Miller Rosen within GT-IV, a geomorphological trench 
across the north bank of Tavuk Cay excavated in 1994 (Miller Rosen and Goldberg 1995, 
35). Identified by accident, the ramp appears roughly aligned with a road through the Lower 
Town visible on magnetic survey maps (Matney and Algaze 1995:44) (Fig. 22). This 


20 This hypothesis can no longer be tested, as Site T22 and its immediate environs are now submerged under the 
Atatürk Dam reservoir. 
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position and road connection suggest that the ramp could have served as a postern quay or 
water gate, such as that of MBA Carchemish (Lampl 1968: figs. 138—140). Interestingly, the 
ramp is also situated directly opposite unexcavated workshop areas in Mid EBA Suburbs 2 
and 3 (Fig. 22). A hollow way, directly opposite the ramp on the south bank of Tavuk Cay, 
bisects these suburbs and leads southwestward intermittently through a second hollow way to 
grazing scars 3-6 kilometers distant. A third hollow way between Suburbs 3 and 4 heads 
southward along a distinct track to Site 3, which seems to have controlled access to a low 
range of terra rosa hills between Titris and Tatar. These iron-rich soils are especially well 
suited to olive growing, and the results of our flotation program show substantial quantities 
of olive pits recovered from domestic contexts at the site (Schlee 1995). Thus, during the 
Mid/Late EBA, wool, grain, and olive harvests could have been assembled at these landings 
for ferrying across to the city itself, or directly loaded for export downstream to the Samsat 
Ford area. 


Lines of Sight, Slope, and Defensibility. Titris’ command of the Samsat апа Lidar routes is 
apparent in views afforded of and from the city. From the hilltop north of Titris, a compre- 
hensive view 15 had to the distant south, east to Millisaray, north to Lidar, and west to the 
Euphrates. From the acropolis itself, at EBA levels (1.e., ca. 6 m below present top level), 
through the trees a commanding view was had of the southern plains. Advantages in visi- 
bility were complemented by topographical ones. Hills to the north, and streams to the 
north, west, and south, would have canalized any approach into the city proper. Once there, 
the city held a commanding and naturally defensible position because of the natural slope 
of the Pleistocene ridges on top of which it stood (Miller-Rosen and Goldberg 1995: 35), 
an effect reinforced by the construction of retaining terraces to hold sloping ground within 
the city (Matney et al. 1997: 63) and by the external walls of architecture facing the river 
banks at either side of the city (clearly visible in the magnetometry map of the Outer Town 
(Matney and Algaze 1995:fig. 4). The addition of a massive east-facing fortification wall 
in the Late EBA (above, Section II) allowed for tight economic control of entrance or 
egress from the city, and obviously enhanced defensibility in the only side of the settlement 
without a sharp slope and not surrounded by running water. A small number of observers 
on the northern hills could have provided early warning of any approach, allowing armed 
forays to intercept potential attackers well outside the city walls. Archers deployed along 
the southern city terrace, themselves screened by trees along the banks, would have had a 
commanding field of fire across the river. Attackers from the south or east would have 
marched up a gentle, but long and tiring grade before confronting the massive city wall. 
During the wet winter, roads would have been clogged with mud; during the summer, 
choking dust would have forewarned approach of any caravan or military body hours 
before arrival. 


Forestation. Reconstructing the EBA forest cover in the vicinity of Titris, from which the 
majority of the construction materials for the site would have been drawn, is complicated 
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by a number of factors. One is the need to determine utilized species and standing timber 
volume in through the EBA and to calculate actual and sustainable harvest rates in antiq- 
uity. Another is the difficulty in assessing the percentage of wood that was harvested for 
construction and manufactures as opposed to used for fuel. A third is the natural impreci- 
sion of past estimates for the rate of timber re-use from previous construction. 

Native species observable in modern, local, non-irrigated afforestation projects 
include pine (Pinus brutia) especially on basaltic uplands, oak and pistachio on lower 
slopes, poplar (Populus sp.) along riverbanks, willow (Salix sp.), and miscellaneous brush- 
wood in river floodplains. Archaeologically at Titris, only very small wood samples have 
been recovered. One preserved fragment was of pine, species indeterminate (Peter 
Kuniholm, pers. comm., 1995). Wild hawthorn (Crateagus sp.), fig (Ficus sp.), olive (Olea 
sp.), pistachio (Pistacia sp.), almond or prune (Prunus sp.), and oak (Quercus brantii or 
Quercus infectoria) have been identified at the site by either pits, hull fragments, or impres- 
sions. Because most of these species are very common in our paleobotanical samples, they 
almost certainly existed in the immediate vicinity of the site, although, some could con- 
ceivably have been imported and may not have been present as trees (Schlee 1995; pers. 
comm. 1999). Favoring the former interpretation is the fact that other locations with geo- 
logical conditions broadly similar to those of Titris in the eastern Mediterranean (including 
soils eroded from basaltic pillow lava flows, uplifted limestone hills, local riparian flood- 
plains, and groundwater accessible to deep-rooted species) evince a comparable variety of 
tree species in the third millennium BC. A case in point is the EBA settlement of Marki 
Alonia, in Cyprus, where Adams and Simmons (1999) report Gymnosperm (pine), along 
with Capparis spinosa (caper), Ficus sp. (fig), Olea europa (olive), Pistacia (pistachio), 
Pistacia terebinthus (terebinth), and Prunus dulcis (almond). Given the moister conditions 
that prevailed during the Early and Mid EBA phases of Titris (Miller-Rosen 1995), other 
riparian species must also be considered. Late third millennium palaeobotanical remains at 
Tell es-Sweyhat, situated on the Euphrates, some 210 km south of Titris, and at the south- 
ern margins of the dry farming zone, indicate oak and a riparian forest of willow and/or 
poplar and tamarisk (Miller 1997). 

Wilkinson (1994:497) has modeled grain production requirements for the Titris envi- 
rons, calculating a 4-kilometer radius catchment around the city itself, with catchments of 
1.5—3 km radius for satellite settlements. Refinements in ceramic classification made after 
his study now make possible a clearer delineation between Mid and Late EBA satellite sites. 
Based thereon, adjusting for local geography, we may assume Early, Mid, and Late EBA 
progressive forest clearance for grain cropping as depicted on Maps 1-3. By the Mid EBA, 
within a 7.5 km radius of Titris (1.e., the sum of the city’s catchment and those of its imme- 
diate satellites), available timber could thus have included 1,300 hectares of pine-oak, 1,725 
hectares of oak-pistachio, and 545 hectares of poplar-willow. Fuel was likely obtained from 
the closest available source along Tavuk Çay. Standing timber volume varies with harvesting 
practices, grazing management, and other variables. Turkey's current forests overall contain 
38 cubic meters per hectare of growing stock (FAO 1995), of which 27.7 cubic 
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meters/hectare are pine, and 10.3 cubic meters per hectare other species.?! Assuming а 50-50 
poplar-willow ratio (with willow being unsuited to roofing beams), at 50 cubic meters of 
poplar per hectare, this means a potential one-time yield of 27,250 cubic meters—a small 
fraction of total roofing needs (Table 8). 

A more likely source of roofing timber was the 4,525-hectare pine-oak stand on low 
hills northeast and southeast of the city (Fig. 26), with a total standing volume of 171,950 
cubic meters. The 1,300 hectares of those forests that lay within 7.5 kilometers of Titris 
would have had a standing volume of 49,400 cubic meters, 36,000 of which would have been 
pine. A relict track stretching from Titris towards these hills and terminating at about the 650 
m contour, where no known site, water source, or anything else of note existed, may have 
been the logging road (Figs. 26-27). It is not likely that harvests would have exceeded mod- 
ern rates of 1.03 cubic meters of peeled round wood per hectare (Baydar, 1997). Harvest 
estimates must also account for charcoal-burning which, given the lack of burnt animal dung 
in domestic contexts noted at Titris (Schlee 1995), must have been considerable. This could 
either include, or be in addition to, intentional clearance for agricultural production. A sus- 
tainable round wood harvest rate of 1.03 cubic meters per forested hectare implies an overall 
sustainable harvest rate of 1.65 cubic meters per forested hectare, including fuel wood.” 

Thus, we calculate conservatively that the 317,670 cubic meters required for roofing 
timber in the Late EBA (above, Section VII, Table 8) would have been accompanied by the 
felling of an additional 508,272 cubic meters for fuel, for a total requirement of 825,842 
cubic meters. How much of this requirement could have been met by recycled beams, origi- 
nally harvested in the Mid EBA, is difficult to estimate, as the relative proportions of new 
and old wood over any entire site are unknovvn.”” Assuming opportunistic use, Lower Town 
excavations suggest new Late EBA construction at the west-end of the city, and continuity 
with the Mid EBA elsewhere. The Outer Town was leveled to its foundations and massively 
rebuilt, apparently as part of a single coherent effort, while the suburbs appear to have been 
abandoned. Assuming that the 11 ha or so of the suburbs were constructed at 60 percent of 


21 Of 753 million cubic meters of non-riparian growing stock, 549.2 million cubic meters are coniferous and 203.8 
non-coniferous (Ekinci 1997), for an overall ratio of 2.2:1 coniferous to non, or 27.7:10.3 of 38 cubic meters per 
hectare overall. 

22 Calculated as follows from Baydar 1997: per annum, 201,990 square kilometers forest area, less 31,451 square 
kilometers protected area, less 800 square kilometers reforested area, yielded 17.5 million cubic meters of peeled 
round wood, or an annual, sustainable harvest rate of 103.1 cubic meters per square kilometer. 

23 [n 1995, in areas practicing sustainable harvest rates, 17.2 million cubic meters of timber felled in Turkey pro- 
duced over seven million cubic meters of industrial wood and about eleven million cubic meters of fuel wood, or 
a ratio of 1:1.6 of wood to fuel (FAO 1995). 

24 Entirely new wood was used for royal palace and temple construction at MBA sites (e.g., Kültepe, and 
Acemhöyük, including the Acemhöyük Sarıkaya Palace and 150 rooms at Hatiplar Tepesi). However, within thir- 
teen rooms in the northwest corner of the mound, every (unburned) wall included burned timber dated from the 
twenty-sixth through the twenty-first century BC. Obviously, architects opportunistically salvaged timber from 
burned Mid EBA buildings for this more utilitarian construction, placing the burned beams inside plastered walls, 
where they would not have been visible (Kuniholm 1987: 396-397; Kuniholm 2000, pers. comm.). 
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the density inside the city walls, up to 134,722 cubic meters of roofing timber from disman- 
tled and leveled Mid EBA construction thus would have been potentially available to Late 
EBA rebuilders. We arbitrarily assume that 50 percent of that would not have been salvage- 
able, or would have been diverted to other purposes, leaving 67,361 cubic meters. 

With the total available timber from all sources at 6,795 hectares, based upon the cal- 
culated present-day sustainable yield of 1.65 cubic meters per hectare, assuming no old wood 
recycling, 11,212 cubic meters per annum could have been harvested without degrading for- 
est cover. Thus, the total of 825,842 cubic meters of timber could have been obtained with 
no detriment to the surrounding environment over 74 years. However, accelerating the total 
requirement within a 30-year construction period would have resulted in a net loss of 16,317 
cubic meters, or 429 hectares, of forest per year—amounting to nearly 13 square kilometers 
over the life of the reconstruction. With old wood recycling as described above, a total new 
wood requirement of 758,481 could have been harvested within 68 years with no forest cover 
diminution. Compressing construction within a 30-year period would have resulted in a net 
loss of 14,071 cubic meters, or 370 hectares, of forest per annum. This amounts to a loss of 
some 11 square kilometers for the period of reconstruction. Narrowing the harvest radius to 
within 7.5 kilometers of the city, Late EBA stands could have been conserved only if con- 
struction harvests were spread over a 140 (no recycling) to 129-year (recycled wood) period. 
However, construction accelerated within a 30 year period would have resulted in a net loss 
of 569 (no recycle) or 491 (recycled) hectares of standing timber annually. Even conserva- 
tively, we would estimate a net loss of 15—17 square kilometers of tree cover by the conclu- 
sion of the Late EBA urban renewal phase at the site. Quantitative result of this loss is con- 
ceptually depicted in Fig. 27. 

If estimating original forest cover and rates of denudation is difficult, estimating the 
concomitant labor requirement is even more so. If the 8 meter length of poplar roof-beams 
recorded by Steinkeller (1987: 93) at the Sumerian city of Umma during the Ur III period is 
taken as representative, Titris” roof timbers constitute 123,703 of these standard beams, or 
4,123 "standard" work team annual quotas of 30 beams each. Over a ten-year construction 
period, this would thus require a per annum delivery of 4123 “standard” annual work crew 
quotas (12,370 beams), equating (presuming a six-month work period) to 2,062 beams per 
month, or 68 beams per day. Over a 30-year period, 137 “standard quotas" (4,123 beams) 
would be required per annum, equating over a six-month work period to 687 beams per 
month, or 23 beams per day. It should be noted, however, that a significant component of 
Umma's forestry labor was dedicated to collecting licorice for sale and grass for fodder. 
Since licorice is not native to the Titris region, one could posit more narrowly focused work 
crews in our area that would have been more productive of timber products. Second, riparian 
poplar/willow, nearer the city might have been locally managed for fuel and brushwood, 
while heavier timber (such as logs, beams, and levers), could have been procured from more 
distant sources nearer outlying villages. In exchange for arable land allotments, even assum- 
ing a ten-year construction schedule the six hamlets at Sites 30, 41, 29, 19, 17, and 20, along 
with the village of Millisaray, each supplying one or two 2—5 man work crews, could surely 
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have each provided on average опе beam, 6 levers, and 9.6 cubic meters of roofing brush- 
wood per day, as well as the occasional log. Under this model, roughly 139 cubic meters per 
day of fuel wood would have been harvested directly from, for use within, the city. During 
the Mid EBA, when suburbs were loosely scattered along the riparian systems characterized 
by dense poplar/willow growth, it is relatively easy to envision this happening on an ad hoc 
basis. By the Late EBA, however, with the suburbs abandoned and the city contained behind 
fortification walls, one could imagine a regularizing of this practice, possibly as a task taken 
on by those returning from daily gardening or pastoral chores. There is no way to assess 
whether or to what degree fuel gathering might have been either commercialized or centrally 
administered. 


X. CONCLUSIONS 
(Guillermo Algaze, Timothy Matney, and Jennifer Pournelle) 


The Evolving Environmental Landscape of the City. At the time of its foundation as an urban 
center in the Mid EBA, Titris Höyük possessed the combined advantages of locally available 
and accessible timber; cultivable wild staples including acorns, pistachio, and vetches; mul- 
tiple, year-round water sources; multiple, year-round cultivable floodplains suited to garden 
crops; broad, rain-fed arable tracts suited to grain cultivation; gentle limestone slopes, 
requiring no terracing, that were both well-suited to viticulture, and the source of springs ide- 
ally suited to barley beer brevving.”” Within one hour”s walk of the site, its inhabitants had 
access to terra rosa slopes suited to olive cultivation and somewhat steeper slopes ideal for 
livestock grazing; as well as large quantities of easily exploitable surface flint and construc- 
tion-grade limestone. Within a two-hour walk, light-weight vesicular basalt used for ground 
stone production was obtainable. Additionally, the city controlled the natural lines of com- 
munication between the Samsat/Lidar fording area of the Euphrates and the Urfa/Harran 
plains. This made it a natural arbiter of a portion of long distance east-west trade across the 
northern fringes of “Greater Mesopotamia’ — a fact attested by the number and variety of 
imports found in excavated mortuary and domestic contexts across the city (Matney and 
Algaze 1995). 

As local resource extraction intensified through the Mid EBA, viticulture, timber cut- 
ting, limestone quarrying, and grazing tended to strip soil holding protective cover from the 
slopes directly above the Outer Town. As a result, rainfall began to wash down slope, instead 
of being held to percolate through porous limestone to replenish seepage springs that con- 
tributed to Titris Cay. Soil erosion, plus mining debris, tended over time to clog these seep- 
ages. Thus, many of the selective advantages that surely played a part in explaining the rise 


25 Calcium and bicarbonate have important effects on the acidity of beer. Levels of calcium and magnesium are 
important in stabilizing enzymes and facilitating the fermentation process. The best breweries are located over 
wells that flow through lime and dolomite deposits (Katz and Maytag 1991). 
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of Titris in the first place — converging water sources, year-round surface water, multiple 
year-round cultivable flood plains, local timber, local wild staples, and local resources such 
as limestone — diminished over the city’s lifetime. As new hamlets were founded away from 
the city to expand its agricultural base, these man-made processes were merely amplified, 
resulting in deteriorating agronomic productivity. At the same time, the climatic deterioration 
revealed by the Lake Van data, noted earlier, must have compounded the problem with a 
shift to diminished and more seasonal rainfall towards the end of the urban sequence of 
Titris. However, the hydrological data from the site’s environs clearly indicates that this pat- 
tern only became normative at a still undetermined date sometime after the collapse of the 
city (Miller Rosen and Goldberg 1995). In any event, the sort of demographic collapse that 
has been alleged for areas of the Upper Khabur basin of Syria at the end of the third millen- 
nium (Weiss et al. 1993) is simply absent from the Titris area, where what we see in the Late 
EBA 15 best described as deliberate changes to subregional labor and settlement organization 
made in order to maximize agronomic output. These changes were no doubt as related to 
Titris’ reaction to, or participation in, forces brought about by Akkadian imperial penetration 
of parts of Syro-Mesopotamia as they were to the climatic deterioration affecting the Turkish 
Upper Euphrates at the end of the EBA. Even after the demise of Titris as an urban center at 
the end of the third millennium, and after the climate of the area had become more arid and 
more seasonalized (not unlike that of today), there is no regional demographic collapse in the 
Titris region, but rather a shift to a newly ruralized landscape that was surely better suited for 
the changed political and, possibly, environmental conditions of the area early in the second 
millennium (Fig. 24). 


The Evolving Social Landscape of the City. However influential environmental factors may 
have been, it should be clear from the preceding discussions that the eventual decline of the 
site as an urban center in the Turkish Upper Euphrates during the final phase of the Late 
EBA cannot be understood simply or solely as the inevitable “collapse” of a city that had 
outstripped its immediate catchment of essential resources or of a city left high and dry by 
uncontrollable environmental changes. In the absence of textual documentation,, it is difficult 
to be identify the contingent historical forces that also had a part in the demise of the EBA 
city. In an earlier publication, we had speculated that, on account of its location controlling a 
natural corridor of overland communications focused on the historically important Euphrates 
ford at Samsat, Titris would have been particularly vulnerable to changes in interregional 
trade patterns across the ancient Near East, and, further, that the collapse of the city could 
well be related to the collapse of the one market that provided the driving force for much of 
long-distance trade across southwestern Asia in the last quarter of the third millennium BC — 
the Akkadian empire (Matney and Algaze 1995). This correlation 1s certainly supported by 
the existing radiocarbon dates from Late EBA contexts of Titris, discussed earlier (above, 
Section VI). In this reconstruction, Titris declines as the amount of commerce coming across 
the Samsat/Lidar Ford area diminishes. Quantification in the near future of the relative fre- 
quency of traceable exotic resources in mortuary contexts at Titris for both the Mid and Late 
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EBA will surely give us some clues as to diachronic changes in commercial traffic across the 
ford between the two phases and the potential impact of these changes on the history of the 
settlement. 

While we still very much believe that the fortunes of the city were crucially related 
to the flow of trade across the Euphrates via the Samsat/Lidar Ford, the results of the 1999 
season allow us to integrate earlier results into a pattern suggesting that heightened hostilities 
were very much also a factor in the evolution of the city from its Mid to Late EBA phases, 
and may have well been an element in the eventual demise of Titris. A number of lines of 
evidence converge to suggest this. One is the newly reassessed regional survey evidence 
(above, Section VIIIb), which shows that three small village and hamlet-sized sites in the 
southern flank of Titris in the Mid EBA (Sites 3, 11, 17) disappeared during the Late EBA 
(Figs, 24, 26-27). These sites are all located midway between Titris and Tatar, and since all 
three were again reoccupied in the EB/MB Transition period (Fig. 24), a social rather than an 
environmental reason must account for their abandonment in the Late EBA. We suggest that 
the most parsimonious explanation for this is the onset of hostilities between Titris and Tatar 
during the Late EBA. 

A second line of evidence pointing in the same general direction is the newly 
reassessed suburb survey evidence from Titris (above, Section VIIIa), which shows that the 
scattered suburbs that had surrounded the city in the Mid EBA were not reoccupied in the 
Late EBA. Regional instability is again the most parsimonious explanation for the abandon- 
ment of these inherently indefensible suburbs. It is almost certain that a substantial portion of 
the population of both the Titris suburbs and the three abandoned villages was absorbed into 
the city. This amounts to the population equivalent of about 19 ha of occupied settlement. If, 
for illustrative purposes, we take the traditional estimate of ca. 200 people per occupied 
hectare, we are conservatively talking about relocating some 3,800 or so people (but see 
Postgate 1994 for a discussion of the pitfalls of estimating population densities in an ancient 
Near Eastern context). These calculations leave no doubt that the urban redevelopment of 
large portions of the city in the Late EBA and the erection at that time of a massive 
wall/moat on the city's eastern flank were ways of coping with a rapid and substantial 
increase in the density of population within the city. A historical setting of heightened 
regional instability may help explain both the nature and scale of the Late EBA reconstruc- 
tion effort attested at Titris. We have argued previously (Matney and Algaze 1995) that the 
massive scale of Late EBA reconstruction evidenced throughout the site and its characteris- 
tics (substantial terracing efforts, long, straight thoroughfares, etc.) are, in and of themselves, 
evidence for a carefully planned and executed centralized effort. This assessment is now but- 
tressed by our study of the energetics of urbanization at the site at the time, which more 
objectively quantifies the truly massive scale of the constructional effort (Tables 5-9). It is 
difficult to visualize how an enterprise of such magnitude could be accomplished unless it be 
supervised and financed from the top down, namely by the palace or king. However, one of 
the more striking elements of the Titris Outer and Lower Town domestic architecture 
exposed by our work to date is that while its basic structure 1s highly regularized, as seen, for 
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example, by the recurrent uniform division of space into city “lots,” the individual building 
units themselves are not identical. Indeed, as noted earlier, radically different architectural 
traditions, possibly reflecting indigenous and exogenous models, coexist in a single neigh- 
borhood (Fig. 2, compare House I and Houses II and IV). Furthermore, even in the case of 
buildings following a coherent architectural principle, such as the courtyard-style houses, we 
see structures on opposite sides of the same street with varying configurations of annexes 
surrounding the central domestic unit (Fig. 2, compare Houses II and IV). This suggests that 
while the main elements of the city planning such as the location of the defensive fortifica- 
tions and main streets and the division of available land into level and uniform spaces must 
have been the result of palace-level activity, the construction of the actual houses may have 
been the purview of mid-level “developers” responsible for designing the framework for 
these building units, for the erection of the main structural elements (e.g., shared walls and 
drainage systems), and, possibly, arranging for the importation of appropriate types and 
amounts of construction materials from the surrounding countryside. Subsequent modifica- 
tions to the residential areas of the city, which are well documented through the life histories 
of the individual houses at Titris, then became the responsibility of the individual family 
groups living in them. 

Warfare and regional instability also help explain some otherwise puzzling aspects of 
mortuary behavior at Titris during the Late EBA, noted in earlier seasons. One is the change 
between the Mid EBA, when extramural tombs in organized cemeteries appears to have been 
the norm, and the Late EBA, when intramural tombs within houses become the preferred 
mode of adult internment at the site (Honça and Algaze 1998). Earlier, we had observed that 
many of these latter burials were built at the same time that the houses that contained them 
were built, and that they commonly included a number of disarticulated burials in their bot- 
tom levels (mostly consisting of crania and long bones) that could represent secondary buri- 
als. The radical change observed in mortuary behavior between the Mid EBA and the Late 
EBA phases of the site 1s difficult to explain in light of the overwhelming amount of evi- 
dence for continuity in the material culture of the site. However, the change in mortuary 
behavior makes perfect sense in an socio-political environment in which the areas surround- 
ing the site came to be perceived as no longer secure. It seems that not only were regional 
populations being brought into the now-fortified site, but also some of their ancestors appear 
to have been brought in into the relative security of the fortified city. 

A second puzzling aspect of Late EBA mortuary data from Titris that now makes bet- 
ter sense 15 a so-far-unique mortuary feature excavated in 1998. This consisted of a reused 
plastered basin found inside a room at the corner of two streets in the Outer Town. This con- 
tained 17 human crania arranged in a circle facing outwards and surrounding a pile of long 
bones and other body parts. (Fig. 29). АП but two of the crania belonged to young males who 
exhibited various types of trauma to the head, mostly fatal (Erdal in Algaze et al. 2000). This 
feature dates to the latest use phase of the city, just prior to the abandonment of the Outer 
Town. Future analyses may yet determine whether this unusual display was a monument to 
young soldiers from the city killed in battle elsewhere and brought back for loving display or 
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a gruesome reminder of what happens to those that attack the city. Nonetheless, this unusual 
mortuary feature shows that hostilities were very much a part of the historical picture of 
Titris just prior to its demise. 

We can only speculate about the reasons for these hostilities. They may have been 
entirely localized, as Tatar and Titris competed over access to shrinking timber stands, 
declining grazing grounds (compare Figs. 26-27), or for supremacy over access to the Samsat 
Ford (Tatar on the Incesu valley controlled the better land route to Samsat while Titris on the 
Tavuk Cay controlled the more direct water route). It is possible that the importance of the 
land route to Samsat (and Tatar’s importance) may have increased in the Late EBA in direct 
proportion to the decline of water flow in the Tavuk Cay. Alternately, hostilities between 
Titris and Tatar may have been part of wider patterns of interaction between Titris and 
regional powers such as the yet-to-be-identified city-state of Abarsal (Kazane Höyük?) or 
transregional ones such as the Akkadian empire. 
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Ceramic Bone Chipped Shell 
Stone 
Rm IV-11 1.6 4.52 2.99 1.45 
Room IV-13/IV-14 .85 2.06 2.9 .54 
Rm IV-19/IV-20 91 2.61 ə 1.44 
Rm IV-9 1.85 4.85 6.45 1.69 
Rm ІУ-10 1.03 3.09 2.99 1.1 
Rm ГУ-4 .61 2.34 4.16 32 
Rm IV-8 1.14 2.67 3.68 1.63 
Ceramic Bone Chipped Shell 
Stone 
highest IV-9 IV-9 IV-9 IV-9 
IV-11 IV-11 IV-19/IV-20 IV-8 
IV-8 IV-10 IV-4 IV-II 
IV-10 [V-8 ГУ-8 IV-19/IV-20 
IV-19/IV-20 IV-19/IV-20 TV-11 IV-10 
IV-13/IV-14 ТУ-4 IV-10 IV-13/IV-14 
lowest IV-4 1V-13/1V-14 TV-13/1V-14 DNA 
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Table 1. Chart showing micro-debris remains from Trench 80/87 
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Table 2: Chipped stone from Trench Core 5, the debitage pit material separated, and the Outer Tovvn 
(OT)/Lovver Tovvn (LT) Mid EBA Chipped Stone 
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Table 3: Dimensions of plain and Canaanean-type blades from Trench Core 5 
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Early EBA TH 96206 İ 146099 40-34:78 4560--70 3520- | roof collapse 
3020 

Early EBA TH 96208 | 146100 40-34:78 4050+130 2900- İ roof collapse 
2200 


“Latest” Early EBA TH 96098 | 146096 40-34:330 4300+100 3350- floor Lower Town 
2550 


“Latest” Early EBA TH 96076 | 146095 40-34:328 4420--90 3350- room fill Lovver Tovvn 
2890 


Mid EBA TH 96113 İ 146097 İ 40-34:324 4110+70 2880- | roof collapse 
2490 

Mid EBA TH 96058 | 146092 | 40-34:308 4110+80 2880- | roof collapse 
2470 


“Latest” Mid EBA TH 3806 101066 80-85:34 3720+60 2300- surface Outer Town 
1940 


Late EBA TH 6162 | 80446 79-85:31 4260--170 3400- 
2300 

Late EBA TH 15038 İ 95288 34-12:10 3860--70 2500- 
2130 

Late EBA TH 12560 İ 95289 79-87:42 3860+70 2500- 
2130 


Late EBA TH 8267 80447 79-87:46 3630+60 2200- floor Outer Town 
1770 


Late EBA TH 8274 80448 79-87:47 3860--70 2500- 
2130 

Late EBA TH 3771 80449 80-85:15 3860+180 2900- 
1800 
1970 


Table 4. Radiocarbon dates from the Early Bronze Age settlement sequence at Titris Höyük. 
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Measurements Length VVidth Height Area Volume Weight 
(meters) (meters) (meters) (sq. m.) (cu. m.) (m. tons) 
Mud Brick (each) 
Building Wall (ave) 0.375 0.375 0.090 0.141 0.013 0.014 
Interior 0.350 0.350 0.090 0.123 0.011 0.013 
Exterior 0.400 0.400 0.090 0.160 0.014 0.014 
City Wall 0.550 0.450 0.150 0.248 0.037 0.025 
Roofing Timber (1 m) 1.000 0.100 2.140 0.214 0.214 0.14 
Total Site Area 326,970 


Lower Town East 180 54,000 
Lower Town West 400 200 80,000 
Acropolis 210 157 32,970 


VVall per sq. m, 0.37 
sampled area 


Roofed Area 192,160 


Roofed, sample area 607 

Roof per sq. m, 0.59 
sampled area 

Timber per sq. m roofed 


Paving per sq m, 0.05 
sampled area 


Table 5: Measured and Calculated Building Material Constants 
(Densities calculated in the field by average weight and water displacement for ten 
random samples. Limestone, mudbrick, and mortar/fill samples were collected from 
excavated materials. Timber and brick samples were taken from three collapsed/ 
abandoned pre-twentieth century buildings in Titris village) 
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Table 7: Titris, Late EBA City Wall Construction Materials 
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Percent Total By Single Story 50% Dual Story 

Grand Totals Weight Volume Length Volume Number Weight Volume Number Weight 

| m А . (meters) (cu. m.) u (m. tons) (cu. m.) (m. tons) — 
Timber . 44 551 989,6251211.780 145,069, 317,670 217,604 
Mudbrick 34 24 91,195 111,258] 136,793) 10,559,786İ 166,888 
Mortar, Fill, Cobble 21 19] (172,076 | 69,553 A... 104,329 
Limestone 19 8| 122,38946227 | | 92454 46,227) 92,454 
Brush Il il 11,530 | 3,805| 17,294 5,707 
Grand Total | _ 7 | 1432,807 | 422,139, 579,871 494,528 


Table 8: Titris, Late EBA Construction Materials: Grand Totals 
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Table 9: Titris Quarry Volume 
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mid- | late- 
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Table 10: Titris Survey Area, Mid and Late EBA Sites 
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122 
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Table 11: Titris, Mid EBA Catchment Calculation 


* Directly measured where available: otherwise, calculated by multiplying area ratio by T1 
scatter radius. 
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Fig. 1. Topographic plan of Titris Höyük showing the location of morphological areas referred 
to in the text and areas excavated in 1999. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Ошег Tovvn architecture at the end of 1999 season shovving the numbers 
of the individual Building Units. 
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Subphase C 


0 10т 


Subphase В 


Fig. 3. Plan Titris Höyük. Outer Town. Plan of Subphases С (above) апа В (below) of Building 
Unit TV (Late EBA). The courtyards are in grey. Sector В 15 shovvn vvithin the hatched vvalls 
(some passageways are reconstructed). 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of house plans in Titris Höyük and other Mesopotamian sites. 

The courtyards аге in grey and the two living rooms hatched. a: Titris Hóyük. Outer Town. 
House 2 (Late EBA). b: Titris Hóyük. Lower Town. House 1 (Late EBA). с: Khafajah. Level 4 
(ED ІШ). House XL-XXXIX (from Delougaz et al. 1967: plate 10). а: Abu Salabikh. Area E 
(ED ІШ). House 2 (from Postage 1980, fig. 1). 
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<= 2.5 


Fig. 5. Map of density of thin ceramic micro-debris in Trench 80/87. 
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Fig. 6. Map of density of rodent teeth micro-debris in Trench 80/87. 
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Fig. 7. Overview of the Late EBA fortification wall and nearby street and 
houses. View toward the southeast. 
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Fig. 8. Detail of Late EBA fortification wall on the eastern flank of the 
Titris Outer Town. Note different constructional techniques visible in 
exposed area. 
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Fig. 9. Plan of Mid EBA remains in Trench 79/87 (Building unit XVI). 
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Fig. 11. Mid. EBA ceramics smashed in-situ in 
Building Unit XVI (Room 4). 
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Fig. 12. Stacked Mid EBA Canaanean blade cores (Locus 39) in Core 
Trench 5, Phase 3. 
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Fig. 13. Mid EBA debitage pit (Locus 25) Core Trench 5. 
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Fig. 14. Plan of Mid EBA architecture in Core French 5, Phase 2. 
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Fig. 15. Section through Trench 40-34 Sounding. Mid and Early EBA Phases. 
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EBA cemetery 


Fig. 16. Trench 40-34, Overall view of sounding. 
View toward the east. 
Fig. 17. Trench 40-34, Early 
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Fig. 19. Probability distributions of the calibrated radiocarbon dates shown іп Table 4. 
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Figure 20a. The aggregated probability distributions of considered dates, summed by EBA phase. 
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Figure 20b. Combined (multiplied) probability distributions show years of overlapping, non-zero 
probability between considered dates. 
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Figure 20c. Probability distribution of the intervals which bracket a group of dates when phase 
sequence is taken into account. The letters “S” and “E” indicate a constraint at either the start 
or the end of a group. 
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Figure 21:1. Mid EBA ceramics from the Titris suburbs. Cooking Pot VVaves: А-Е; Plain sim- 
ple Wares: F-J. Suburb I: A, C, E, G, I, J: Suburb 6: Н; Suburb 7: В; Suburb 8: Е. 
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Figure 21:2. Mid EBA ceramics from the Titris suburbs. Plain Simple Wares: A-F, I; Smeared 
Wash Ware: G-H. Suburb I: A, B, F, G, I; Suburb 7: B, D, E, H. 
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Fig. 22. Reconstruction of the extent of the site and surrounding suburbs in the Mid EBA. 
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Fig. 23. Reconstruction of the extent of the site in the Late EBA. | 
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Fig. 24. EBA Settlement Sequence in the Titris Environs. 
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Fig. 25. Settlement and Environmental Reconstruction of the Titris Höyük Environs 
in the Early EBA. 
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Fig. 26. Settlement and Environmental Reconstruction of the Titris Höyük Environs in the 
Mid EBA. 
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Fig. 27. Settlement and Environmental Reconstruction of the Titris Höyük Environs 
in the Late Е А. 
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Fig. 28. Titris Hóyük Overview. Overview of Titris in its local landscape with Tavuk Gay in 
spate. Check dam, A, holds runoff in back channels. The (darker) water behind dam infills the 
approximate banks of this waterway in the Mid EBA. Titris Cay is visible as a dark thin band of 
vegetation running alongside northern rim of the Outer Town and in a northeast direction. 
Limestone quarry is located on the south rim of the limestone hills at top left. Now clogged 
springs are visible at top right. Modern dirt roads appear as white lines. Enlarged from Corona 
KH4B S8AUG68 1104-1FWD D009003. Annotations by J. Pournelle. Source: 

U.S. Geological Survey, EROS data center. 
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Fig. 29. Burial 98.87 іп Trench 82-87. 
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NEW EVIDENCE FROM ANATOLIA REGARDING 
BULL-LEAPING SCENES IN THE ART OF THE AEGEAN AND 
THE NEAR EAST 


Tunç Sipahi 


During a regional survey conducted in 1997 in the province of Corum an Early Hittite 
period site was identified at a spot known as Hiiseyindede Tepe, which lies approximately 2 
km. south of the small town of Yörüklü in the district of Sungurlu’. Amongst the finds from 
the site was a relief vase that provides an important Hittite example of a bull-leaping scene’. 

The vase was one of two vessels with relief decoration that were found, together with 
other Hittite vessels of various forms, in a room belonging to the Early Hittite period”. It con- 
stitutes, after the Inandik Vase, only the second complete example of a Hittite vessel that is 
decorated with representations of musicians, dancers and acrobats. The Inandik Vase and the 
other vase from Hüseyindede have a total of four panels of figural decoration’. These frieze 
panels depict various scenes relating to a religious ceremony or festival, with the scenes 
arranged in order from bottom to top. On the present example, however, there is only one 
frieze panel, which has as its subject a scene of dancers and musicians together with a bull 
accompanied by acrobats>. The vase is of great significance for Hittite art and archaeology, 
being an absolutely unique find (Fig. 1a-c). 

The figures on the Hüseyindede Vase are arranged іп a single row. There are thirteen 
human figures (Fig. 16), of which seven face right and four left, while two of the acrobats are 
shown in the act of somersaulting over the bull, one backwards and the other forwards (Fig. 
1c). The bull is also shown in profile to the right. The figures may be described from left to 
right as follows: 


1 Тһе Çorum Survey was initiated in 1996 and remains an on-going project, directed by Tunç Sipahi and Tayfun 
Yildirim. The important discoveries made in 1997 were communicated to Chris Lightfoot, who subsequently 
received our permission to publish a brief note about them; see Lightfoot, C., 1998. Excavations were begun at 
Hiiseyindede Tepesi in 1997 in conjunction with the Corum Museum. The work revealed part of a building com- 
plex belonging to the Old Hittite Period. The excavations, like the survey, are continuing under the direction of 
Tunç Sipahi and Tayfun Yildirim. This article was translated from Turkish by Chris Lightfoot, to whom 1 extend 
my sincere thanks. 

2 Yıldırım, Т. and Sipahi, Т., 1999, 435. The Hiiseyindede Vase has been restored by Tayfun Yildirim while the 
drawings are by Tunç Sipahi. The vase is now in the Corum Archaeological Museum (Inv. No. 1-1-99). 

3 The rest of the pottery found at Hüseyindede has been completely restored, while only a small part of the other 
relief vase remains missing. 

4 This vase has also been restored and will soon be published. 

> Sipahi, T., 2000 (forthcoming), where a detailed discussion of the is given. 
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A dancing woman, holding hands with another woman in front of her 
Another dancing woman, holding hands with the woman behind her 
A woman holding up a pair of cymbals 

A man also holding up a pair of cymbals 

A man playing a stringed instrument (saz) 

A crouching man holding up a pair of cymbals 

Another crouching man holding up a pair of cymbals 

A man, standing, holding up a pair of cymbals 

A man leaping off the ground 

A man somersaulting backwards 

A man somersaulting forwards over the bull’s back 

Bull advancing right 

A smaller male figure holding the bull by the head 

A man playing a stringed instrument (saz)° 
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The figures may be divided up into separate groups. Those of the first group, com- 
prising figures 1-5, are musicians and dancers (or singers). Apart from figure 5, all of the fig- 
ures in this group face to the right. 

A second, larger group is made up of figures 8-14. Here the figures of the bull and 
acrobats are flanked by two musicians, one playing cymbals, the other a lute (Fig. 1c). 

Between these groups come figures 6 and 7, the two crouching men playing cymbals. 
These figures, however, may be taken together with figures 1-5, in which case the frieze can 
be divided into two halves. To the left is a group of seven figures, male and female, who are 
musicians and dancers (or singers), while to the right are the three acrobats, the bull and its 
attendant, and two more musicians. 

Whichever way one wishes to divide the frieze into groups, it is clear that all of the 
figures are participating in one and the same event, and the focus of attention is the bull with 
the acrobats, while the other figures engaged in dancing or making music are peripheral to 
this main activity. There is no reason to doubt that the scene created here by a Hittite crafts- 
man represents something that he had either seen himself or knew about in real life. 

The action that involves the bull and acrobats shown here is known from parallels 
elsewhere in the ancient Near East and the Aegean, where it has been given the general name 
of "bull-leaping". It is appropriate, therefore, to set the scene on the Hüseyindede Vase in 
the context of these other examples. 


Bull-Leaping 


Bull-leaping scenes first became known to the archaeological world when examples 
were found in Minoan and Mycenaean art/. Ever since H. Schliemann found a fresco 


? *Lute" in English. 
7 Evans, A., 1921, 248. 
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containing а bull-leaping scene during his excavations at Tiryns in 1884 the subject has 
aroused considerable interest”, Later, further examples of bull-leaping came to light in the 
excavations at Knossos; these included both frescoes and sealings’. A. Evans also found 
Minoan bronze objects that were decorated with figures performing acrobatics over a bull. 
By comparing these with the frescoes and sealings, he was able to interpret the scenes and 
prepare schematic drawings of them (Figs. 12-13)'?. Further research was subsequently car- 
ried out by Younger, who added a third group of bull-leaping scenes to the types already 
defined by Evans and Sakellariou!!. The groups are defined as follows: 


Type I. The acrobat approaches the bull from the front, grabs his horns, somersaults 
backwards and lands feet first on his back before springing to the ground (Evans position) 
(Fig. 11, 12 and 20). 


Type II. The acrobat again approaches from the front, dives forward over the bull's 
horns without touching them and then pushes himself off the animal's back with his hands to 
land on the ground with a backward somersault (Diving position) (Figs. 13, 17 and 19). 


Type III. The bull-leaper 1s depicted suspended in the air above the bull, facing the 
same way as the animal. Sometimes he is shown clinging on to the bull’s horns or back (The 
schema of the floating leaper) (Fig. 18)". 


The scene depicted on the Hüseyindede Vase bears some relation to all three of these 
type-groups, but amongst them it shows the closest resemblance to Type III. It cannot be 
ascribed to Type II, since the figure standing in front of the bull effectively prevents the acro- 
bats from appraoching and leaping over the animal from the front. Nevertheless, the acrobats 
in the present case are depicted in positions that correspond to those adopted by figures in 
both Type II and III. 

Scenes that belong to Type III are found on objects that generally have been attrib- 
uted to the Minoan period (Late Minoan IIIB)". Various scholars, including M. Shaw, 
J.G. Younger, Hallager-Hallager and Morgan, have thus seen bull-leaping as a Cretan 


* Younger, J.G., 1976, 1. For bull-leaping, see Niemeier; Wolf-Dietrich and B., 1998, 80 n. 122; for frescoes, see 
Shaw, M., 1996, 167 n. 3. 

? Younger, J.G., 1976, 125. There is a considerable number of objects from the Aegean and Near East that show 
scenes of bull-leaping; they include wall-paintings, seals, stone rhyta and carved ivory. Here only some of the 
Aegean examples have been used for purposes of identification and comparison. 

10 Evans, A. 1921, fig. 5. 

IT Younger, J.G., 1976, 125. 

12 Younger concluded from a study of 17 examples that “all Type III would seem then to be a desired aesthetic 
trait”; Younger, J.G., 1976, 132. In such representations the leaper approaches the bull from the side in order to 
get on to his back. The Hüseyindede bull-leaping scene supports this conclusion and shows that it reflects an actual 
scene. On the other bull-leaping scenes the leaper approaches from the front and jumps over the bull. 

15 Younger, J.G., 1976, 136. 
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characteristic and have proposed that it is probably an activity associated specifically with 
Knossos'*. Frescoes found at Tell El Dab'a in Egypt, excavated by M. Bietak in two build- 
ings and dated by him to the 18th dynasty, have provided new evidence on the subject, for 
they include scenes of bull-leaping in the Minoan tradition (Fig. 14)5. Although they show 
Minoan characteristics with regard to subject, style and iconography, they also contain local 
Egyptian features. For this reason it has been argued that the frescoes were produced by 
Cretan-taught workmen rather than by Minoan craftsmen themselves'®. 

Apart from in the Minoan world, important discoveries concerning bull-leaping have 
been made in the region of ancient Syria. These have considerable significance for both the 
spread and the origins of bull-leaping scenes. A cylinder seal impression (Fig. 3) on an enve- 
lope found in the palace of Level VII at Alalakh depicts two naked male figures performing 
handstands on the back of a bull". Between the two acrobats is an “ankh” sign. The seal is 
dated to the Old Babylonian Period (19th-18th century BC). A similar scene is represented 
on a seal in the Erlenmeyer Collection (Fig. 4)!5. Two figures are again doing handstands оп 
the bull’s back, but here there is the addition of a larger-scale figure holding the animal by 
the horns. A Syrian seal in the Seyrig Collection (Fig.5) has a somewhat different repre- 
sentation”. It shows one man stretched out face down above a bull; behind the bull stands a 
second figure with arm raised as if preparing to leap, while a third acrobat seems to be caught 
in the act of diving over the bull’s horns. Another Syrian sealing (Fig. 6) bears a representa- 
tion in the top left corner of a naked female figure bull-leaping, while a kneeling figure in 
front of the bull is drawing a bow?!. Female bull-leapers are also known in Minoan and 
Mycenaean art. The seal itself is regarded by D. Collon as being slightly earlier than the 
Aleppo group of Syrian seals”. 

A sealing identified as once belonging to Samiya, a servant of Shamsi-Adad, pro- 
vides another example from Syria that has a bearing on bull-leaping scenes (Fig. 7)””. This 
seal is also known from fragments of impressions that have been found at Mari, Sippar and 


^ Manning, S.W., 1999, 104. 

5 Bietak, M., 1992, 26; Bietak, M. and Marinatos, N., 1995, 49; Bietak, M., 1996, pls. ГУ-УІ A; Shaw, M. 1996, 
1f 4; Collon, D., 1994, 83; Rehak, P., 1997, 400. 

16 Rehak, P., 1997, 401. 

17 These sealings are found on a fragmentary clay envelope in the Hatay Archaeological Museum, where they were 
studied by D. Collon; for their publication, see Collon, D., 1975, nos. 111—122; 1994, 81, figs. 1-2; 1982, fig.1/6. 
18 Collon, D., 1982, fig.1/7. 

9 D. Collon, in referring to these two seals, intended to show that bull-leaping was an Aegean phenomenon, but 
in fact she ended up by drawing the opposition conclusion. Moreover, despite the problem of dating with regard to 
the Syrian seals, D. Collon admits that they are about a century earlier than the Aegean examples. She also makes 
the following comment, which of greater relevance to the subject under discussion here: “Jt is probable that ath- 
letes, together with musicians and dancing girls toured the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean and gave per- 
formances, possibly within the context of religious festivals" ; see Collon, D., 1982, 34. 

20 Seyrig, H., 1955, 34, pl. IV, 2; 1956, 173, fig. 7. 

21 Safadi, H. El-, 1974, no. 126. 

^^ Collon, D., 1994, 82. 

23 Amiet, P., 1961, 6, fig. 8. 
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Tel Lean?) The seal is divided into two horizontal friezes by an intervening central band of 
intertwined strands”. In the upper frieze one figure is holding a bull by the horn with his left 
hand, while in his raised right hand there is an object that ends in a crescent motif. His stance 
is, therefore, comparable to that of the figure standing in front of the bull on the Hiiseyindede 
Vase. Behind the bull is another figure whose right leg is raised so that his foot almost 
touches the bent rear leg of the bull. This detail, too, may be compared with the pose of the 
figure that is performing a somersault behind the bull on the Hüseyindede Vase. It suggests 
that both figures are probably shown performing a similar action. The scene is repeated with 
minor differences on the same seal; the figure again holds the bull by the horns, but here the 
animal is shown kneeling The seal is dated to ca. 1800 BC?6, D. Collon attributes the bull 
scene to J.G Younger’s Type III but sees this Syrian representation of the “floating leaper 
design” as being more complete than the Mycenaean version. 

Another example on a seal from Syria (Fig. 8) shows a naked male figure with arms 
raised running towards a bull. It may be taken as a rather schematic representation of a bull- 
leaping scene at the moment just before the acrobat leaps over the bull””. A somewhat dif- 
ferent scene 1s depicted on another seal (Fig. 9); the bull-leaper is shown in mid-air above 
the bull’s horns as if he is being lifted by them” It may be regarded as a variant of the “bull- 
grabbling " scene that is known from the Aegean (Figs. 15, 16)”. Finally, on Syrian exam- 
ples of bull-leaping one also finds a figure standing facing backwards on the bull’s back (Fig. 
10)°°. His right arm is extended forwards as if he is about to jump. This may be interpreted 
as representing a different stage of the action shown on the Hiiseyindede Vase. 

In 1994 D. Collon rightly commented that there were no finds from the Near East that 
could shed any further light on bull-leaping?'. Until now scenes of bull-leaping have been 
known from finds in the Aegean, Egypt and Syria. Although it has generally been accepted 
that in terms of date and origin the bull-leaping scene comes from Knossos, the examples 
found on Syrian seals provide some new insight into the subject. It has been stressed by one 
group of scholars that the bull-leaping scenes on Syrian seals are related to those found in the 
Aegean world. Bietak, Aruz, Shaw, Wolf and Niemeier all share the view that the Syrian 
seals are influenced by Minoan representations of bull-leaping””. It is thus generally assumed 
that such scenes were introduced from the Aegean. In 1930, however, A. Evans made the 
point that the origins of the bull-leaping practice could be other than in Crete and, drawing 
on the evidence of the seals, suggested Anatolia as a possible source. Zeuner in his 1963 


24 Collon, D., 1994, 82. 

> Amiet, P., 1961, 6, fig. 8. P. Amiet completed the drawing of this seal by comparing with other, similar exam- 
ples and filling in the missing sections. 

26 Collon, D., 1984, 82. 

27 Seyrig, H., 1956, 171, fig. 3. 

28 Seyrig, H., 1963, pl. XXI, no. 1: Collon; D., 1994, 83. 

2 Evans, А., 1921, 256. 

30 Seyrig, H., 1963, pl. ХХІ, no.4. 

31 СоПоп 1994, 84. 

32 Niemeier, Wolf-Dietrich and В., 1998, 80, footnote 122. 
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publication on domesticated animals studied the sport of bull-leaping in his entry of Cretan 
bulls and came to a different conclusion. He expressed the opinion that the Cretan bull sport 
had received its inspiration from Egypt”. 

Now, however, the appearance of a bull-leaping scene in an Early Hittite Period con- 
text offers a completely new insight into the subject and firmly puts the spotlight on 
Anatolia. The Hüseyindede Vase provides important new evidence for consideration in the 
debate on the origins, development and spread of the bull-leaping tradition. 


The Scene on the Hüseyindede Vase 


The following discussion will focus on the figures on the frieze that have been given the 
numbers 9-11. They are the ones that represent the basic scene that makes up the action of leap- 
ing over a bull. One figure (No. 11) 1s shown standing with his back arched and arms out- 
stretched behind him on the bull's back. His feet are placed on the animal's hind quarters, while 
his face is turned skywards. His position on the bull most closely resembles that of figures in 
Younger's Type ПГ“. Amongst the examples of this group the figure on the Zakro seal (Fig.19) 
can be seen to have adopted exactly the same position as the man on the Hüseyindede Vase, 
although another seal, in the Seyrig Collection, also stands as a close parallel. Neither of these 
seals, however, shows the acrobat's position as clearly and precisely as on the Hüseyindede Vase 
(Fig. 1c). Here the figure is static, poised motionless on the bull's back, even though around him 
the music and dancing that form part of the bull-leaping ritual clearly continue around him. 
There is, therefore, an essential difference in the way the bull-leaping scene is represented here. 

No. 9 is further back behind the bull and is presented as taking a running jump at the 
animal with his arms held out from his sides. The closest parallel to this figure is on the 
nandik Vase?. A similar figure is also depicted on a fragmentary Early Hittite relief vase 
found at Bogazkóy; his arms are outstretched while his legs are held together as he prepares 
to jump”. It is possible to recognize this position as representing the action of a dancer or 
acrobat participating in some form of performance or ritual. 

No. 10 16 shown immediately behind the bull. He is performing abackward somer- 
sault as he pushes off with one foot, using the joint in the bull's hind leg as his springboard. 
As stated above, this position finds its closest parallel in the action of the figure in the 
Samiya seal, where the acrobat raises his foot towards the bull's hind leg”. 


33 Zeuner, F.E., 1963, 229. 

34 The Aegean examples that show actual scenes are, according to Ј.С Younger, restricted to Types I and II. Those 
of Type III are in part a visual ending of the other two types. He also regarded the action depicted by Type III as 
a later and more artistic representation of the bull-leaping scene (Younger, J.G.,1976, 132). 

5 Özgüç, Т., 1988, fig. 64 no. 5. The lower half of this figure is missing and, on the drawing, has been recon- 
structed by using the figure of an acrobat (no. 58) on the uppermost frieze on the nandik Vase. 

36 Boehmer, R.M., 1983, no. 28. These examples show that this position was regularly depicted in the same way 
by Hittite craftsmen, even though they must have worked at different production centres. Indeed, the arrangement 
and portrayal of the figures on relief vases show marked similarities despite their differences in style 

37 Collon, D., 1994, pl. 2/6. On Syrian seals with bull-leaping scenes the action of standing on the animal”s back 
or of leaping over it is represented in a wholly symbolic way. 
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The three Hüseyindede figures (Nos. 9, 10 and 11) are identical in their dress and 
facial features. Taken together, however, they cannot be regarded as an artistic representation 
of different stages of a single bull-leaping action for the simple reason that the positions of 
the figures do not correspond to such a sequence. For example, the figure (No. 12) on the 
bull’s back has his head arched forward and his legs bent back on its hind quarters, whereas 
the other acrobat (No. 10) has his head and body in the reverse position. The impression 1s 
thus given that the two acrobats or dancers are moving in opposite directions and are per- 
forming actions that, though related, are quite distinct from each other. Consequently, it may 
be argued that three different stages of a performance involving a man and a bull are 
depicted. A single dancer or acrobat, represented by the three figures (Nos. 9, 10 and 11), ini- 
tially carries out some leaping or jumping movements on the ground beside the bull. He then 
mounts the bull and performs other exercises on the animal’s back. In the schematic draw- 
ings produced by Evans (Figs. 12-13) the figures that are shown in similar positions to the 
two Hiiseyindede acrobats achieve their bull-leaping over a moving animal. This is quite 
unlike the scene on the Htiseyindede Vase, where the figure appears to perform his move- 
ments around the bull and then take up a static arched position on its back (Fig. Іс). 

It is a favorite technique in Hittite art to show a subject as a sort of comic strip with 
the same figure or figures repeated at different stages of an action””. H.G. Güterbock in 1955 
first called this the “continuous style" of representing the principal figure of a scene”. The 
nandik Vase provides us with one of the best examples. On the uppermost frieze is a scene 
involving the sacred union of a male and female figure (a god and goddess), while the same 
figures are repeated again and again in various different actions throughout the lower friezes'?. 
The same treatment can be seen on later Hittite objects such as the Schimmel silver rhyton“!. 

There are clear differences between the composition of the bull-leaping scene on the 
Hüseyindede Vase — with its group of dancers and acrobat on and around the bull — and the 
standard bull-leaping action that is regarded as being of Cretan origin. Here, to the accompa- 
niment of music and dancing, acrobats appear to perform as part of some cult ceremony mea- 
sured rhythmic actions on and around a motionless bull. Their performance, too, is in part 
dance, in part acrobatics. It is quite different from the Minoan representations, where the 
bull-leaping seems to be more of a sporting activity involving athletes standing on or jump- 
ing off the back of a charging bull. This, at least, is how the scene has been interpreted by 
western scholars*. The scene is thus seen as a demonstration of the athletes’ daring and skill 


55 Clear examples for this tradition also exist in the later Hittite periods. The Schimmel stag rhyton has a scene on 
a single decorative frieze that depicts a figure making a libation to a god. The scene is shown in three stages A 
metal vessel found near Kastamonu has on its upper frieze a hunting scene in which the various stages of the action 
— the wounding and death of the deer — are shown; see Emre, K. and Çınaroglu, A., 1993, fig. 23. 

?? Güterbock, H.G., 1957, 64-5. 

40 Özgüç, T., 1988, fig. 64. 

^! Opificius, R.M., 1989, 360 footnote 23. R.M. Opificius noted that the three figures on the Schimmel silver rhy- 
ton look very much alike, and so he concluded that they represent the same figure shown in different poses to indi- 
cate different stages in the action. 

^ Ward, A., 1968, 117. 
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(Figs. 17-21). But in some of these representations the bull is being held by the horns by an 
assistant (Fig. 11)”. In this case the animal appears to be a motionless, docile and domesti- 
cated animal that bears a closer resemblance to the one shown on the Hüseyindede Vase. 
Indeed, here the lines shown beside its mouth may be taken to indicate a halter. 

If the Hittite scene took place in a temple courtyard“ or in a cult room? as part of a 
ceremony to the accompaniment of a band of musicians with dancing and acrobatics, it 
would have been essential to keep the bull under tight control and to hold him in a steady 
position”, This would seem to be the function of the figure (No. 13) that is holding the bull 
(No. 12) under his control with one hand, while with the other he raises aloft an object of 
some sort. He is probably directing the dancers and musicians, and that the object in his 
raised hand is a baton or rattle with which he marks the tempo or signals to the performers 
to begin or stop. 

The details of the this scene seen here for the first time in Anatolia on an object 
belonging to the Early Hittite period include new elements and are clearly different from the 
examples of the scenes known from the Aegean, Egypt and Syria. These variations can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The Hittite figure on the bull’s back is shown in a static position, his legs apart, his head turned 
upwards and his back arched parallel to that of the bull, while the other two figures are shown per- 
forming other gymnastic-ilke movements around the bull, probably as preliminaries to mounting the 
animal in the same way. 


2. Another figure holds the bull by a halter, while he raises in his other hand an object that seems 
to have some significance for the ceremony. No other example of a bull-leaping scene shows this fea- 
ture; the closest one comes to it is where the bul is held by the horns. 


3. The bull-leaping is performed before a group of dancers and musicians, and was carried out in 
a measured, rhythmic fashion, indicating that the action clearly had some religious significance as part 
of a ritual ceremony. 


From the perspective of Hittite representative art the scene that includes the action on 
the bull’s back appears as a totally new subject. It is true that surviving texts tell us that var- 
ious dancing and acrobatic activities were performed at Hittite ceremonies to the accompani- 
ment of music.*’ Music, dance, mime and athletics all played an important role in Hittite reli- 


43 According to F.E. Zeuner, there is no clear consensus of opinion about whether the bulls of Minoan Crete were 
domesticated or not. However, since they are usually depicted as being of the piebald and skewbald varieties, he 
concluded that it is more likely that they are domesticated since wild bulls do not have such dappled hides; see 
Zeuner, F.E., 1963, 229. 

44 The building at Hüseyindede in which the Hittite pottery, including the relief vases, was found is in all proba- 
bility a cult building or temple. The excavations there are continuing. 

45 Alp, S., 1999, 1. 

46 [n fact, in bull-leaping scenes the bulls are generally shown as moving; the "flying gallop” position is a char- 
acteristic common to Aegean, Egyptian and Syrian examples. In this respect, the present Hittite example is excep- 
tional. 

47 Alp, S., 1999, 1; De Martino, S., 1995, 2668; Dinçol, B., 1999, 2. 
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gion and its festivals. İt has been pointed out that these elements could have a Hurrian- 
Luwian origin. Іп 1995 Н.С. Giiterbock, while studying the huhupal, published a translation 
of part of the “Lallupiya Ritual” text (KUB XXV 37 + KUB XXXV 131 + 132)”. The doc- 
ument that explains the ceremony is a text of Luwian origin, and it also mentions songs in 
Luwian. That part of the text not covered by H.G. Güterbock's article comprises nine lines, 
of which the first (KUB XXXV 132 Rs. III) forms a passage that could be relevant to sub- 
ject of this discussion*’. The tablet, however, is broken at this point and so the text is incom- 
plete, but it appears to read “he (?) leaps and to the bull...” If this reconstruction of the text 
is correct, it would seem to describe an act that is similar to that shown in the scene on the 
Hüseyindede Vase”. In all likelihood the text makes reference to a scene that involves а bull 
dance. 

The bull that figures in the ritual shown on the Hüseyindede Vase is, of course, one 
of the oldest animal symbols found in Anatolian art and religion. We find the earliest repre- 
sentations of bulls and actions involving bulls in Anatolia in the Neolithic Age. The famous 
wall-painting from Çatalhöyük”! (Fig. 2) that shows a large bull surrounded by diminutive 
human figures has been taken to represent not a hunt scene but some form of cult cere- 
mony’. The tiny figure shown on the bull”s back calls to mind the position adopted in some 
bull-leaping scenes. In addition, as they are arranged in rows, the other figures could be 
regarded as representing dancers”. The wall-painting may thus be the earliest example in 
Anatolian art of a ceremony in which an acrobatic or dancing act is performed on a bull 
accompanied by other figures that hold music instruments and weapons in their hands. The 
Çatalhöyük evidence certainly indicates that activities (perhaps of a religious nature) involv- 
ing bulls were an important part of life in Anatolia as early as the Neolithic Age>*. The fact 
that the wall-painting comes from a building that has been described as a shrine rather than 
a house emphasizes the importance and significance of such actions”, It also goes to prove 
that A. Evans was right in thinking that bull-leaping originated elsewhere than in Crete and 
that the custom probably had its origins in Anatolia”, 

The bull continued to be an important feature of cult rituals throughout the 
Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Ages”. In the latter period representations of bulls indicate 


^5 Güterbock, H.G., 1995, 63-9. 

49 Starke, von F., 1985, 346. This information derives from a search through publications about the Lallupiya text, 
which contains references, as indicated in Güterbock's article, to dancing and music. 

°° Тһе translation of this part of the text has kindly been provided by Doç. Dr. Cem Karasu. 

> This wall-painting was found in the building designated as Shrine Е V; see Mellaart, J.,1966, pls. LI/a, LIV/a,b. 
?? Тһе other walls of the shrine are decorated with wall-painting that depict figures dancing around animals; see 
Mellaart, J., 1966, 191, pl. LXI/a,b. 

> They may been taken to represent the earliest evidence for the (folk) tradition of dancing hand-in-hand around 
an animal. If so, this tradition may be traced back in Anatolia to the Neolithic Age; see Mellaart, J., 1966, 191 and 
pl. LXI/b. 

54 According о H.R. Cohen, this scene represents a depiction, in the guise of a sporting activity, of the act of 
domestication of a bull by separating it from the herd; see Cohen, H.R., 1970, 123.? Mellaart, J., 1966, 191. 

56 Evans, A., 1930, 205. 

>” Espinosa, M.S., 1998, 41; Arık, R.O., 1937, pl. CXC. 
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that the bull cult had reached a level of some considerable importance. Cylinder seals belong- 
ing to the Assyrian Trading Period frequently depict bulls in religious scenes. Gods are 
shown either around bulls or sometimes even standing on top of them”. On one seal of typ- 
ical Anatolian style a naked man is shown on a bull’s back. He holds the bull’s halter as he 
kneels and performs various exercises. M. Matousová-Rajmová has studied the seal compar- 
ing it to representations of dance scenes and has identified the figure’s actions as acrobat- 
ics’. Although the scene on this seal does not correspond exactly to any known representa- 
tion of bull-leaping, it is nevertheless important evidence for the fact that dancing or acro- 
batic exercises on a bull’s back may have a place in the Assyrian Trading Period. At the end 
of the same period we also find pottery decorated with depictions of bulls. 

The bull as the animal symbol of the Storm God appears frequently on Early Hittite 
relief vases?!. T. Özgüç has emphasized that vessels of this type are ritual objects belonging 
to a bull cult used in temples dedicated to the Storm боа. Indeed, it is clear that the bull is 
one of the most common animal representations on other Early Hittite relief vases t009. For 
example, on the nandik Vase there is a scene depicting a bull sacrifice, while the panels on 
the other relief vessel found at Hiiseyindede contain several bull figures. 


Conclusion 


The action depicted on the Hüseyindede Vase that involves the acrobat on the bull’s 
back should not be taken to represent a sporting activity. Rather, it would seem to be more 
correct to describe it as a “bull dance” that had some sort of religious significance. The ori- 
gins of such a tradition, as indicated above, can be traced as far back as the Neolithic Age, 
for the same scene including dancing is found at Çatalhöyük. Luwian texts also indicate that 
the action of leaping onto/off a bull was accompanied by dancing and music. It would seem 
that this custom reached its most developed form in the Early Hittite period. 

The questions and controversies surrounding the dating of the Minoan and Myce- 
naean bull-leaping representations have yet to be resolved. There are numerous different 
opinions and theories™, but the earliest dating for such scenes is provided by a sealing found 
at Knossos that is attributed to the time of Middle Minoan IIIB-Late Minoan ІА. In general, 
however, bull games or bull-leaping scenes only begin to appear in the New Palace period in 


55 Özgüç, N., 1965, 32. 

?? Matousová-Rajmová, M., 1989, 248, fig. 5. 

60 Özgüç 1983, 423, pls. 85, 2 and 86, 1. 

61 Boehmer 1983, 45-46. 

62 Özgüç, T., 1988, 52. 

63 The origins of Early Hittite relief pottery may be traced back as far as the very last phases of the Assyrian 
Colony period; see Ozgüc, T., 1988, 53. 

°* Most recently, these views and ideas have been collected together by Manning, who evaluated them in the light 
of the most recent finds; see Manning, S.W., 1999, passim. 

65 Evans, A., 1930 (Vol. IID, 218, fig. 149; Manning, S.W., 1999, 102. 
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Crete. The wall-paintings that depict bull-leaping scenes provide a more secure date®’. The 
example at Tel HI Dab'a in Egypt can be compared to Mycenaean frescoes from Crete and 
can be evaluated within the framework of the chronology of the Aegean world. But the Tell 
El-Dab’a wall-paintings in general can also be attributed to the beginning of the Egyptian 
18th dynasty, thereby providing a link with the art of Crete and the Aegean in the Late 
Minoan IB period (or later)“. They must have been executed in the Hyksos Period, and so 
the Late Minoan IB period in the Aegean corresponds to the New Kingdom in Egypt””. The 
Syrian seals are dated to the 18th and early 17th centuries BC. This indicates that the seals, 
at least in part, pre-date the examples known in the Aegean world.’ 

The Hiiseyindede Vase with its depiction of bull-leaping/bull-dancing was found in a 
building dating to the Early Hittite period. The fragments of the other relief vase found at the 
site are decorated with friezes that show a close resemblance in subject matter and style to the 
папак Vase. A document about the donation of some property was also found at папак; it has 
been dated to the middle of the reign of Hattushili DT. According Tahsin Özgüç has concluded 
that the nandiktepe temple was built either by Hattushili I or a single generation earlier, and 
that it must have been abandoned at the end of Hattushili’s reign or during the disturbances 
that marked the end of the reign of Murshili 172. It is at least clear that the папак temple site 
was not active for a long time. The Early Hittite occupation of Hüseyindede Tepesi is also sin- 
gle period; both the pottery assemblage and the architecture display a marked similarity to the 
material at nandik and indicate that it falls into the same time frame”. Moreover, the pottery 
from Hüseyindede finds parallels that found in Level 3c in the Lower City at Bogazköy” 
Level IVc in the Upper City”, and Levels ІУ-Ша/ at Alaca Höyük ©. As at папак, the finds 
from Hüseyindede indicate that the site was occupied only for a brief period before it was 
abandoned. The Hüseyindede Vase may, therefore, have been made in the reign of Hattushili 
I and have continued in use into the period immediately afterwards". So, while scenes of bull- 
leaping in Mycenaean art belong principally to the Late Minoan ШВ period”, in Anatolia this 
type of activity is most commonly represented on objects that date to the time of Hattushili I. 


06 Manning, S.W., 1999, 102, For a chronological table, see Rehak, P. and Younger, J.G., 1998, pl. XXV. 

67 Manning, S.W., 1999, 103. 

68 Manning, S.W., 1999, 117-18. 

69 Manning, S.W., 1999, 107, 109 

70 Collon, D., 1982, 34. 

7 Balkan, K., 1973, 57-8. 

7 Özgüç, T., 1988, 42. 

73 Özgüç, T., 1988, 12, pl. 28, 1 a-b, illus. 17. 

74 Neve, P., 1984, 70, fig. 7. 

™ Fischer, F., 1963, 129, pl. 49/409. 

76 Koşay, H.Z., 1951, pl. XLVII/illus.1; Kosay, H.Z., and Akok, M., 1966, pls. 105/Al.g.46, 106/Al.g.322, and 
110/A1.c.359. 

7 N. Özgüç and H.G. Güterbock both expressed the opinion that the Kanesh documents indicate that the interval 
between Anitta and Labarna was shorter than previously thought. Their views have been accepted by Tahsin 
Özgüç, who consequently stated that the dating of the temple”s construction can only be attributed to the time of 
Hattushili (Özgüç, T., 1988, 42). 

78 This date is given by Younger; see Younger, J.G., 1976, 136. 
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Іп the discussion set ош above it was emphasized that the action involving the bull as 
depicted on the Hüseyindede Vase does not correspond closely to any of the types that have 
been defined by Younger. If we accept that the Hiiseyindede scene belongs to some degree 
to his Group ІП, it has to be admitted that the composition that depicts the figure known as 
the floating leaper was created in Anatolia long before it found use in the Aegean. An alter- 
native view would be to see the action represented on the Htiseyindede Vase as belonging to 
a different type of activity. In this case, we must take not simply the Aegean examples of 
bull-leaping for our typology, but those from the Near East as well, thereby adding a Group 
IV. The Htiseyindede Vase also provides evidence for the fact that representations of bull- 
leaping were known to various different cultural groups in the eastern Mediterranean from 
the beginning of the second millennium BC onwards. This popular motif, however, may have 
been rendered differently in the separate regions according to local customs and perceptions. 

Thus, in conclusion, it is now possible to affirm that there existed in Central Anatolia 
in the 17th century BC an independent tradition of bull-leaping. It was probably of local ori- 
gin and involved a ritual that may be more accurately described as a bull-dance””. 
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Fig. Ic. Detail of the bull-leaping scene on the Hüseyindede Vase. 
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Fig. 4. Detail of a Syrian seal in the Erlenmeyer Collection 
(after Porada 1973, pl. XXXIV:2; Collon, D., 1982, 41 no. 7). 
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Fig. 5. Detail of a Syrian seal in ће Seyrig Collection (after Collon, D., 1994, рі. 1/4). 
(after Porada 1973, pl. XXXTV:2, Collon, D., 1982, 41 no. 7). 
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Fig. 6. Syrian seal, formerly in Munich, Fig. 7. Syrian seal in Paris 
present whereabouts unknown (after Amiet, P., 1961, fig. 8). 
(after Safadi, H. El-, 1974, no 126) 


Fig. 8. Syrian seal in the Newell Collection 
(after Seyrig, H., 1956; 171 fig. 3). 


Fig. 10. Syrian seal in the Seyrig Collection 
(after Seyrig, H., 1963, pl. XXI/4). 
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Fig. 12. Schematic drawing of bull-leaping — Fig. 13. Schematic drawing of bull-leaping — 
Type I (after Younger, J.G., 1976, ill. 1). Type II (after Younger, J.G., 1976, ill. 2). 


Fig. 14. Restoration of the wall-painting depicting bull-leaping, 
Tell EI Dab'a (after Bietak, M., 1996, pl. IV). 
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Fig. 16. Bull-grabbling rhyton 
(after Espinosa, M.S., 1998, illus. 3). 


Fig. 15. Gem vvith bull-grabbling scene 
(after Evans, А., 1930, fig. 129). 


Fig. 18. Seal with bull-leaping scene, Praisos 
(after Younger, J.G., 1976, fig. 21). 


Fig. 17. Seal with bull-leaping scene, | 
Minoan (after Matz, T., 1957, no. T 51) / 
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Fig. 19. Seal with bull-leaping scene, Zakro 
Hoard (after Evans, A., 1921, fig. 6, DN:11). 
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Fig. 20. Bronze bull-leaping figure from Crete, 
reconstruction drawing 
(after Evans, A., 1930, 248, Figs. 2a-b). 


Fig. 21. Seal with bull-leaping scene, temple 
repository, Knossos 
(after Evans, A., 1921, fig. 6). 
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A GROUP OF HITTITE BRONZE OBJECTS FROM THE SEBEN 
DISTRICT OF BOLU 


Tayfun Yıldırım 


Іп 1998 an important group of nine metal objects, comprising vessels and weapons, 
was brought in to the Bolu Archaeological Museum by an individual, who said that they had 
been found in a field close to the village of Korucuk in the Seben district." Acting on this 
information, staff from the museum went to the village and, after inspecting the spot where 
the objects were said to have been found, decided to conduct a small-scale excavation there. 
The results were disappointing, for they provided no clear evidence to support the view that 
there had been an ancient site on the find-spot itself or in its immediate vicinity. 

The village of Korucuk is located approximately 6 km north-east of the town of Seben 
(Map I, Plan 1), which is itself situated in the mountainous region between Bolu, Beypazarı 
and Nallıhan, 52 km south of the city of Bolu. The Aladağ Çayı, a tributary of the Sakarya 
(Sangarios) river, runs through Seben and is fed by the Bozyer Deresi that flows down the val- 
ley in which the village of Korucuk is situated. The region, therefore, had the right conditions 
in ancient times to support settlements. The area to the south of Korucuk, especially close to 
the Aladağ Çayı, is known to contain some such sites”, while further north pottery collected 
from mounds in the vicinity of Bolu is reported to include examples of “Hittite ware”. 

The finds from Korucuk comprise five bronze bowls, two lugged axe heads, one 
shaft-hole axe head and one shaft-hole double axe head. This is the first recorded find of sec- 
ond-millennium BC metal bowls from the Bolu region, although the existence of Late 
Bronze Age weapons in the area was previously known. In 1934 K. Bittel published a lugged 
axe head said to have come from Bolu”, while A. Miiller-Karpe has more recently recorded 
a bronze sword and a spearhead as also coming from Bolu”. 


A — Metal Bowls 


The five bronze bowls all have plain rims and are hemispherical in shape (Figs. 1-5, 
PLI,1). They have a uniform thickness for their sides and rounded bases. They were all made 


' I wish to thank the General Directorate for Monuments and Museums and Mr. M. Adnan Sarıoğlu, the Director 
of the Bolu Archaeology Museum, for granting me permission to study these objects. I am also deeply grateful to 
Nuray Çırak for all her help and to Dr. Chris Lightfoot for preparing an English translation of the text. 

2 Özgüç, T., 1945, pp. 289ff.; Burney, C.A., 1956, p. 181, nos. 2-5 (Early Bronze Age sites); Tezcan, B., 1956, 
pp. 343ff. 

3 Arik, R.O., 1944, p. 345. 

4 Bittel, K., 1934, p. 353, fig. 4. 

> Müller-Karpe, A., 1994, pp. 4411f., figs. 5/1-2. 
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by beating or hammering out the shape from a flat piece of metal. 


1. Bowl (Fig. 1) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3808, bronze. 
Diameter (rim) 16 сіп, height 5.9 cm. 
Plain rim, broad curving sides; rounded base. Intact. 


2. Bowl (Fig. 2) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3804, bronze. 
Diameter (rim) 14.8 cm, height 4.8 cm. 
Plain rim; broad curving sides; rounded base. Intact. 


3. Bowl (Fig. 3) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3806, bronze. 
Diameter (rim) 15.1 cm, height 5.5 cm. 
Plain rim; broad curving sides; rounded base. Intact. 


4. Bowl (Fig. 4) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3805, bronze. 
Diameter (rim) 14.5 cm, height 5.3 cm. 
Plain rim; broad curving sides; rounded base. Intact. 


5. Bowl (Fig. 5) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3807, bronze. 
Diameter (rim) 12.8 cm, height 5.4 cm. 
Plain rim; hemispherical body; rounded base. Intact. 


Plain bowls are one of the most common shapes found in the range of Hittite vessels. 
Prototypes for such plain metal bowls are known from the Assyrian Trading Colony Period 
earlier in the second millennium BC. Bronze examples of this type exist amongst the grave 
goods from the Karum Ib level at Kültepe". 

Similar metal bowls, dated to the Hittite Period by means of stratigraphy, have been 
found in excavations at Masat Hóyük and Fraktin. The example from the citadel at Masat 
Hóyük is a bronze bowl with a plain profile, similar to that of the bowls in Bolu. It was 
recovered from the floor of a house belonging to Hittite occupation level I (13% century 
BC)’. According to Т. Özgüç, the bronze bowl found in a destruction layer that marks the 
end of the Hittite occupation on the mound at Fraktin* is of the same type as that from 
Masat?. Other close parallels to the Bolu group are provided by some of the bowls in the 
assemblage of metal vessels from Kastamonu-Kinik, which has been published in recent 
years!9. The Kastamonu-Kınık group includes a cup decorated in relief and bearing a Hittite 


6 Özgüç, N./T., 1953, p. 67, pls. XLIX/456-457, LVII/573-574. 
7 Ozgüc, T., 1982, p. 40, fig. 83. 

8 Özgüç, N., 1955, p. 296. 

? Özgüç, T., 1982. p. 40. 

10 Emre, K./Çınaroğlu, A., 1993, p. 682, figs. 15-17, pl. 132/1-4. 
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hieroglyphic inscription. This has helped to date the entire group to the last quarter of the 13" 
century ВС!!, 

Amongst the objects from Sarkisla, now in a private collection in Berlin, together 
with harness pieces and weapons, are seven bronze bowls, one of which is also inscribed". 
Despite the fact that no photographs or drawings of these hemisperical bowls have been pub- 
lished, it is clear from their descriptions that they belong to the same type as the Bolu exam- 
ples. K. Bittel studied the Hittite hieroglyphic inscription that is found on the rim of one of 
the bowls and dated it to the 141-130 century BC, but he remained uncertain as to whether it 
referred to the vessel's owner or the person who dedicated it". The Şarkışla group serves as 
an important parallel to the Bolu finds since not only are the bowls of the same type but also 
in both cases they were accompanied by weapons. 

Another parallel for the bowls from Bolu is provided by a silver bowl on display 
in the Anatolian Civilizations Museum in Ankara“. The vessel does not have a recorded 
provenance. It is a plain, hemispherical bowl with a hieroglyphic inscription in Luwian!. 
The inscription, according to J.D. Hawkins, gives the name of king Tudhalia I/II or IV, 
and so for the present it is impossible to be more precise in dating the piece!9. Another 
silver bowl, said to come from Izmir and now in the Museum of the Oriental Institute in 
Chicago, offers a further parallel". It has also a hemispherical body but the rim is thick- 
ened on the inside, making it somewhat different to the metals bowls from Bolu. 
Associated with the Chicago bowl is a gold disk, and both pieces have been thought to 
date to the 13th century BC”, Н. Kantor compared the bowl on typological grounds to a 
bronze example found in level IV at Alalakh'’. Excavations in western Anatolia may well 
produce further examples of plain metal bowls of this type dating to the second half of the 
2nd millennium BC”. 


B — Metal Weapons 


The group of objects from Korucuk includes, in addition to the bronze bowls, four 
different types of weapons. 


П Op. cit., p. 701. 

12 Bittel, K., 1975, p. 301; Bittel, K., 1976, pp. 19ff. 

I^ Bittel, K., 1976, p. 20, figs. 6a-b (details of the inscribed bowl). 

l4 Toker, A., 1992, p. 166, no.144. 

5 Hawkins, J.D., 1997, p.7. 

16 Op.cit., pp. 13ff. 

17 Kantor, H.J., 1957, p.158, fig.8B, pl.XXVI/C. 

I* Op.cit., p. 152. Н. Kantor based her dating on the similarity of the figures on the gold disk with those on a small 
ivory plaque belonging to the 13% century BC found at Megiddo and on a seal impression of Mursili Us son, 
Muwatalli. 

9 Op.cit., p. 159, note 80; Woolley, L., 1955, pl. LXXIV/ AT/38/72 (from room 6 of the Level IV Palace). 

20 H. Erkanal and A. Erkanal have indicated that bronze bowls of this type have been found in tombs at Panaztepe 
(pers. comm.). | am grateful to them for providing this information. 
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1. Lugged axes 

There are two lugged axes (Figs. 6-7, PI.I,2a-b), both in a good state of preservation. 
They were cast into open moulds and then hammered into their final shapes. They represent 
two different forms. On the first type (Fig. 6) the shaft that once fitted into the axe’s handle 
has rounded ends and the lugs are blunt projections, while the blade has a slightly splayed 
cutting edge sides that are slightly concave?!. 


6.  Lugged axe (Fig. 6, PI.I/2b) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3801, bronze. 
Length 23.9 cm., width 8.6 cm. 
Slightly rounded shaft; blunt lugs; rectangular section to blade with concave sides; broad 
head to blade with slightly splayed cutting edge. Intact. 


This type of lugged axe is known to have been produced as early as the Assyrian 
Trading Colony Period, since a sandstone mould has been found in the Karum level II at 
Kültepe”. H. Erkanal argued that metal objects of this type date to the last phase of the 
Assyrian Trading Colony Period or to the Hittite Imperial Age”. Close parallels to the 
lugged axe from Bolu can be found at Alaca Höyük (in level П)“, at Boğazköy” and at other 
sites in the central Black Sea region” belonging to the Late Bronze Age. 

The second lugged axe (Fig. 7, Pl.I/2a) in the Korucuk group belongs to a different 
type on which the lugs are hooked and point backwards. 


7. | Lugged axe (Fig. 7,PI.I/2a) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3800, bronze. 
Length 18.7, width 9.1 cm. 
Broad, rounded shaft; pointed lugs, projecting backwards; rectangular section to blade with 
sharply concave sides, curved head with slightly splayed cutting edge. Intact. 


Examples of this type of lugged axe” with clear stratigraphic contexts have been 
found at Bogazkóy (in phase 1 of the Lower City)? and at Alaca Höyük (in level II)”. Н. 
Erkanal dated other Anatolian examples that do not have a precise provenance to the Hittite 
Imperial Age”, while H.G. Buchholz suggested a date in the 14th-13th century BC for two 


21 Erkanal, H., 1977, p. 3 (^Armchenbeile" Type I); Przeworski, S., 1935, pp. 412 ff. (Type A); Deshayes, J., 
1960, I, p. 118 (Type C.I.b). 

22 Özgüç, T., 1986, p. 38, pl. 79/10a-b. 

^5 Erkanal, H., 1977, pp. 8ff. 

24 Koşay, H.Z./Akok, M., 1966, р. 27, pl. 47/A1.1.60. 

> Boehmer, R.M., 1972, p. 38, no. 28, abb.20b. Boehmer has stated that this axe, found during excavations in 
1907 and now without a clear context, could be contemporary with Büyükkale Level IVd. 

26 Dengate, J.A., 1978, p. 254, figs. 6,7, pl. 67/13 (Bengü Köyü); Müller-Karpe, A., 1988, p. 210, illus. 6. 
(Alaçam/Pelit Büyük Köyü), Bilgi, O., 1994, p. 255, pl. 57/35-36. 

27 Erkanal, H., 1977, p.5ff. (Type Ш). 

25 Boehmer, R.M., 1972, p.38, по. 24, pl. 11/24. 

2 Koşay, Н. Z./Akok, M., 1966, p. 77, pl. 47/AL1.18. 

30 Erkanal, H., 1977, pp. 6, 9, pls. 2.23, 24, 25. 
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Anatolian lugged axes that are now in a private collection in Munich?!. A similar axe from 
central Anatolia in the Sadberk Hanım Museum has been dated to the Late Bronze Age". 


2 — Shaft-hole double axe 

The third type of axe represented in the finds from Korucuk is a double-headed 
bronze axe with a shaft hole for the handle (Fig. 8, РІЛ/24). It was made in a two-part mould, 
and the heads were then hammered out into sharpened edges. The body of the axe is thin and 
narrow, while the two blades are slightly broadened. 


8. Double-headed axe (Fig. 8,РІ.1/2а) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3802, bronze. 
Length 19.2, width of blade 5.2, width of shaft 3.3 cm. 
Elongated shaft, thin and narrow in section, with central, oval hole; slightly concave sides; 
blades at either end slightly convex and ending in a sharpened edge. Intact. 


H. Erkanal classified this type of Anatolian axe as the “Emirdag type of double- 
headed axe”. The Bolu example, with its elongated but thin and narrow shaft, is different 
to the double-headed axes dated to the second millennium BC that come from western 
Anatolia and the Aegean region”. Both K. Bittel and T. Özgüç” regarded this type of 
Anatolian axe as “the archetypal battle axe". Its prototypes can be seen in the Early Bronze 
Age. M. Mellink found a miniature silver double-headed axe of the Anatolian type dating to 
the Early Bronze Age at Semayük/Karataş”“. Another example with a cutting edge or blade 
on two sides is the Semahóyük axe, but it 1s different from the other types of the Anatolian 
axe belonging to the Early Bronze Age”. 

The double-headed axe is also represented in the Assyrian Trading Colony Period, for 
an example was found in the Karum level II at Kültepe”. The impression of an axe taken 
from a steatite mould from the same level bears a strong resemblance to the Bolu example”. 
The Kültepe mould further demonstrates that at that time this type of axe was being produced 
in central Anatolia. N. Özgüç also demonstrated that in the Assyrian Trading Colony Period 
the double-headed axe is occasionally depicted on locally produced seals as the weapon used 
by the War God" 


51 Buchholz, H.G./Drescher, H., 1987, pp. 42, 54, figs.3a, 3c. 

3 Anlagan, Ç./Bilgi, Ö., 1989, p. 61, no. 29. 

33 Erkanal, H., 1977, p. 21. 

3 For examples from western Anatolia, see Przeworski, S., 1967, pls. VI/1 (Hisarlık), IX/10 (Tlos); Anla£an, C. 
/Bilgi, Ó., 1989, pp. 72ff. nos. 37-38.; for Aegean and Cretan examples, see Deshayes, J., 1960, I, pp. 253ff.; П, 
рр. 1051ff., pls. XXXIV-XXXV. 

> Özgüç, T., 1986, p. 45; Bittel, K., 1967, р. 418. 

36 Mellink, M.J., 1967, p. 265. pl. 84, figs. 50a-b. 

37 Stronach, D.B., 1957, p.118 (shaft-hole axes, Type D), figs. 10/1-5. 

38 Özgüç, T., 1955, p.61, illus. 41a-b, 43. 

39 Özgüç, T., 1986, p.45, pl. 91/2. 

40 Özgüç, N., 1965, p. 9, pl. IX/27. 
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Тһе Emirdag axe іп a private collection^! and the Late Bronze Age axes from the 
Gözlükule site at Tarsus?” belong to the same type as the Bolu example, although they dis- 
play differences in the shapes of their sides. Н. Goldman stated that one double-headed axe 
from Tarsus had been left as a “foundation deposit” for a building belonging to the first 
phase of the Late Bronze Age occupation””. This axe thus provides a second example for 
which the date and context is known, the first being the find from Kültepe. Another parallel 
for the Bolu axe is an example іп the Sadberk Hanım Museum”. It is thought to have come 
from central Anatolia and is dated to the Late Bronze A ge. İt is, however, different from the 
one іп Bolu іп that there is a collar around top and bottom of the shaft hole. 


3. Shaft-hole axe 

The most interesting of the objects from Bolu is a shaft-hole axe with lugs worked іп 
the shape of bird heads (Fig. 9, PLI/2c). The projecting half-crescent blade or “comb” at the 
rear 15 also a sign that a sophisticated casting technique was used in its manufacture, most 
probably the lost-wax technique*. The two lugs, which served to secure the handle to the 
bronze axe head, have been fashioned to resemble the heads of a bird of prey, probably an 
eagle, with a fierce look and sharp, curved beak. Other shaft-hole axes of the Hittite Period 
also have figured decoration, as can be seen in the case of the Şarkışla axe“, but the Bolu axe 
belongs to a different typological group. 


H Shaft-hole axe (Fig. 9,PI.J/2c, II/1-2) 
Bolu Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3803, bronze. 
Length 19.2, width 7.9 cm. 
Round shaft hole, but with a tapering shape towards each face of the axe; crescent-shaped 
projecting blade at rear; lugs to either side of the shaft hole, shaped to resemble a bird’s head 
(eagle) with frowning brows and bulging eyes, and with a curved beak; acutely concave sides 
to axe head from blade to lugs, with broad, sharp edge; rectangular section to head, with 
edges slightly rounded; blade worked into a sharp edge, slightly splayed. Intact. 


The distinguishing characteristic of this type of Anatolian axe is the “comb” that pro- 
jects from the back of the axe head. This element can be either flat or convex. Axes of this 
type with two lugs to either side of the shaft hole were classified first by S. Przeworski*’ and 
later by R. Maxwell-Hyslop® and J. Deshayes”. Finally, the group was given the name of 
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Biftel, K., 1967, p. 418, fig. 2. 

Goldman, H., 1956, p. 282, pl. 425/27. 

Op-cit., p. 45. 

Anlağan, Ç./Bilgi, Ö., 1989, p. 74, no. 39. 

45 Тһе precise details of its manufacture can only be ascertained if X-rays are taken of the objects. 
40 Bittel, K., 1976, p. 19ff, pls. VII-XII. 

Przeworski, S., 1967, рр. 1211f. 

Maxvvell-Hysop, R., 1949, p.113 (Type 22). 

Deshayes, J., 1960, I, p.190 (Type F2a,b,c). 
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the “Nackenkamöxte vom typ Firaktin” or “Fraktin type" by Н. ErkanaP?, who was able to 
list a total of seven examples from Anatolia”. Of these only two — the ones from Fraktin and 
Boğazköy — were found in the course of archaeological excavations. The Firaktin axe (fig. 
10/2) was found in situ on the floor of a house belonging to the last phase of the Hittite 
Imperial Period>’, while the Bogazkóy example (fig. 10/5), from the excavations carried out 
by Th. Makridi Bey, has been dated by K. Bittel to the 14th-13th century BC*. Н. Erkanal 
has likewise dated the group as a whole to the same centuries?^. As a result of more recent 
publications it is possible to add two further examples to the group. The axes come from the 
central Black Sea region, and both are casual finds — one (fig.10/1) from the village of 
Mengü near Bafra”, the other (fig. 10/4) from Havza”. They are also dated to the Late 
Bronze Age (14th-13th century BC). 

Although the Bolu axe belongs to the same group, it has features — notably the cres- 
cent-shaped "comb" and the bird's head-shaped lugs — that distinguish it as a separate sub- 
type. The closest parallel that can be found is a shaft-hole axe (fig. 10/8) of Anatolian origin 
now in the Honolulu Academy of Arts"! It, too, has a crescent projection at the back of the 
axe head, while the lugs are shaped as lion's heads, but on the Honolulu axe there is also dec- 
oration on the sides of the shaft hole in the form of stylised lion's paws. The Bolu example 
has no such decoration. Some doubt remains about the animal-shaped lugs on the Honolulu 
axe, for E. Porada questioned the identification of both as lion's heads. She accepted that one 
lug is clearly a lion, but she suggested that the other, which has a more slender shape, may 
represent a different animal, such as a dog”. Regardless of these differences, the axe has 
been dated to the same period as the other axes of the Firaktin type. 

So far the Honolulu and Bolu axes are the only two example of the group that are 
decorated with such figures. The bird's heads on the latter are not dissimilar to the represen- 
tations of eagles found elsewhere in the art of the second millennium BC. For example, their 
curved beaks and stern looks recall the way eagles are portrayed on bird-shaped rhyta of the 
Assyrian Trading Colony Period??. Similarly, eagles are one of the most popular motifs used 
on seals of both the Assyrian Trading Colony and the Hittite periods??. On stamp seals and 


°° Erkanal, H., 1977, р. 12f. 

>! Op.cit., pp. 12ff., pl. 5/50-51 (Fraktin), pl. 5/52 (Alişar), pl. 5/53 (Kayseri), pl. 5/54 (Boğazköy), pl. 5/55 
(Cerkes), and pl. 5/56 (Anatolia). 

3 Özgüç, N., 1955, p. 296, illus. 22a-b. 

53 Bittel, K., 1937, p. 21, pl. 13/2. 

54 Hrkanal, H., 1977, p. 14. 

? Dengate, J.A., 1978, p. 256, fig. 8, pl. 67/12. 

5 Bilgi, Ö., 1994, p. 255, pl. 58/42. 

57 Porada, E., 1989, p. 441, fig.1, pl. 127/1. 

58 Op.cit., p. 443. E. Porada noted that the idea that the second lug could represent a dog fits well with a relief 
found at Beth Shan, which depicts a scene of a fight between a lion and a dog. She also stated that scenes of lion 
hunts in Hittite art do not include dogs, but there is in fact one such scene amongst the Alaca Hóyük reliefs; see 
Bittel, K., 1976a, p. 198, no. 226. 

59 Özgüç, T., 1983, fig. 4.; Özgüç, T., 1986, pl. 115/1, 2. 

ES Özgüç, N., 1968, p. 8, pls. III/1A, III/2; XXXIII/1b, 2b, 3b; Alp, S., 1972, p. 169ff. nos. 71-82; Beran, T., 1967, 
p. 50ff. (Group Ш), pl. 4/32-40; Boehmer, R.M./Güterbock, H.G., 1987, nos. 24-27, 44, 61. 
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their impressions such a motif is shown with the bird as either single- or double-headed. Іп 
some instances of the latter type one head is represented as that of an eagle, while the other 
is that of a lion. Double-headed heraldic eagles are also found on Hittite stone reliefs, such 
as the ones at Alaca Höyük and Yazilikaya®!. The heraldic motif of the double-headed eagle 
that appears on seals and reliefs has been turned on the Bolu axe into two separate heads. In 
fact, Hittite craftsmen showed a distinct preference for decorating weapons with representa- 
tions of animals with two heads. A ceremonial axe from Sarkisla is decorated around its shaft 
hole with a pair of birds of prey — probably eagles — and on its lugs with winged lion pro- 
tomes??, This design feature appears on other Hittite weapons; for example, the casing of a 
spear head from Şarkışla is decorated with facing boars®’. Likewise, counterposed lions are 
depicted on a relief (no. 82) in Chamber B at Yazılıkaya“. 

The eagle 15 frequently referred to in Hittite texts that describe the gods, rituals, sooth- 
saying or mythological subjects. However, despite all these references, the identity of the god 
to which the eagle was sacred remains unclear. It is well known that the eagle is sometimes 
represented in association with a goddess. So, for example, in Chamber A at Yazilikaya two 
goddess (nos. 45 and 46) belonging to the family of the Storm God are depicted above a dou- 
ble-headed eagle®. Elsewhere, however, the eagle is associated with a god, as on seals from 
Boğazköy“! and Tarsus??, and so it seems impossible to link the eagle specifically with a god- 
dess. This point has been stressed by К. Bittel®?. Although the eagle is often depicted with 
other animals — for example, the rabbit — in the hands of a god, it cannot be regarded as a 
sacred animal. Н.С. Güterbock described these animals when shown together as “animals of 
the hunt that come under the protection of the Tutelary Deity or God”, T. Özgüç, in describ- 
ing eagle rhyta of the Assyrian Trading Colony Period, stated that “Hittite texts refer to some 
statues of Hittite gods as holding in their hands the figure of an eagle made of gold, silver, 
ivory, iron or lead, but, as indicated by H.G. Güterbock, they do not make it clear to which 


9! For these examples, see Bittel, K., et alii, 1975, pls. 26-31 (Yazılıkaya); Bittel, K., 1976a, p. 214, fig. 215 
(Alaca Hóyük). 

62 Bittel, K., 1976, figs. 9a-b. 

63 Bittel, K., 1987,res.2a,b. K. Bittel drew attention to a spearhead found at Ugarit that is decorated on the shaft 
with two counterposed animals and related it to another spearhead amongst the Sarkisla group. See Schaeffer, C.F.- 
A., 1939, p. 113, fig. 104, pl. XXIII. 

64 Bittel, K. et al., 1975, pls. 47, 50, 51; Bittel, K., 1976a, p. 220, no. 254. 

65 Ertem, H., 1965, pp. 179ff. 

06 Bittel, K. et al., 1941, p. 126, pl. 18. Different views have been expressed on the identity of the figures associ- 
ated with the double-headed eagle heraldic design since it is also represented on the East Sphinx at Alaca Höyük. 
On this subject, see Alexander, R.L., 1989, pp. 151ff. 

97 Neve, P., 1992, p.59, fig. 159 (seal impression of king Tudhalia IV). 

68 Goldman, H., 1956, pl. 407. 

69 Bittel, K. et al., 1941, p.126 

7 Güterbock, H.G., 1943, pp. 290ff. For representations of “DINGIR LAMA LIL”, the Tutelary God, see Özgüç, 
N., 1965, pp. 24ff., pls. XXI/64, XXII/65; Arık, R.O., 1937, fig. 36 (Yenikóy relief); Muscarella, O.W., 1974, no. 
123 (on a stag rhyton). 
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deity the eagle is sacred”’!. Consequently, as the position now stands, our knowledge is not 
sufficient to allow us to attribute the eagles depicted on the Bolu axe to a specific god. 

In works of art of the second millennium BC, but especially on seals and seal impres- 
sions, various types of weapons are found in association with depictions of gods. Locally made 
seal impressions of the Assyrian Trading Colony Period show the shaft-hole axe as one of the 
weapons wielded by the war gods”. From written sources of the Hittite Period it is known that 
axes were used as the symbol of not only the War God but also other gods such as the Storm 
God or Маг”. From texts describing festivals it is also known that axes bearing representa- 
tions of gods were used in religious ceremonies attended by the king and queen’*. However, 
apart from one or two examples, it is extremely difficult to distinguish the particular type of axe 
that is depicted from the representations that exist in Hittite art. K. Bittel compared the ritual 
axe from Şarkışla, which he classified amongst the group described as “stachelaxt” or “axe 
with spikes behind the socket", to the axes carried by the god on the King's Gate at Boğazköy 
and by the God Sharrumma as shown on Ini-Teshup's seal”. The axe wielded by Sharrumma 
on a relief (no. 44) at Yazılıkaya also appears to have a shaft һо1е/6, The axe has a short blade, 
but it is crescent-shaped at the rear. K. Bittel, following the same line as earlier views, wrote 
stating that this axe is not double-headed but belongs to the Cerkes type of axe, which has its 
origins in Paphlagonia". Another example of the type comes from Çankırı (fig. 10/6) and has 
been classified as belonging to the Firaktin group of axes”. If K. Bittel's comparison is to be 
accepted, then the closest parallel to the Bolu axe amongst Hittite representations of axes is that 
of the axe held by Sharrumma on the Yazılıkaya relief. 

Investigations were carried out in and around the village of Korucuk in the Seben dis- 
trict, where the group of metal bowls and weapons was found, but they provided no further 
information to explain the appearance of the finds there. Excavations at the find-spot itself, 
as indicated above, produced no other archaeological material such as pottery or architectural 
remains. As a result it is impossible, unlike in the case of the Hittite metal objects found at 
Şarkışla”? and Kastamonu-Kinik?5, to attribute the Seben finds to a group of grave goods or 
votive offerings or a cache of personal belongings. However, the present survey of similar 
objects from excavations or chance finds now in museums allows one to conclude that the 
Hittite finds from the Seben district of Bolu belong to the 14th-13th century BC and are 
probably votive objects. 


7! Özgüç, T., 1983, p. 177 and footnotes 13-14. 

7 Özgüç, N., 1965, p. 9, pls. I/2; VII/21; X/28; XIV/40; XIX/56-57; 

75 Brandenstein, C.G. von, 1943, p. 77ff.; Jakob-Rost, L., 1961, pp. 175-178; Takob-Rost, L., 1963, p. 208. 
7^ Singer, I., 1983, p. 62. The best example of an actual axe of this kind is the one from Şarkışla; see Bittel, K., 
1976, pls. VII-XII. 

75 Bittel, K., 1976, p. 27. See also, Darga, M., 1979, pp. 157ff. and footnote 45. 

76 Bittel, K. et al., 1975, p.153, fig. 115, pls. 25, 26, 29, 30. 

7 Op.cit., p. 154 and footnotes 40-41. 

78 Erkanal, H., 1977, p.13, no. 55, pl. 5/55. 

9 Bittel, K., 1976, pp. 19ff. 

80 Emre, K./Cinaroglu, A., 1993, pp. 675ff. 
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Figs. 1-5: The metal vessels in the Bolu Museum (by T. Yildirim). 
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Figs 6-7: Lugged axes (by T. Yildirim) 
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Figs 8: Shaft-hole double axe (by T. Yıldırım) 
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Figs 9: Shaft-hole axe (by T. Yıldırım) 
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Fig. 10/1: Axe from Bafra/Mengü Köyü (after Dengate, J.A., 1978, p. 256, fig. 8). 

Бір. 10/2: Axe from Fraktin (after Erkanal, H., 1977, pl. 5/51). 

Fig. 10/3: Axe from Kayseri (after Erkanal, H., 1977, pl. 5/53). 

Fig. 10/4: Axe from Havza (after Bilgi, Ö., 1994, pl. 58/42). 
Fig. 10/5: Axe from Boğazköy (after Erkanal, Н., 1977, pl. 5/54). 
Fig. 10/6: Axe from Çerkes/Çankırı (after Erkanal, H., 1977, pl. 5/55). 
Fig. 10/7: Axe from Anatolia (after Erkanal, H., 1977, pl. 5/56). 
Fig. 10/8: Honolulu Axe (after Porada, Е., 1989, p. 442, fig. 1). 
Fig. 10/9: Bolu axe (dravving by T. Yıldırım). 
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ANALYSE ETIOLOGIQUE DU MYTHE DE TELIBINU, DIEU 
FONDATEUR HITTITE? 


Hatice Gonnet 
a la mémoire de Hans Gustav Gtiterbock 


Le recoupement entre des données du mythe de Telibinu?, celles de rituels de fonda- 
tion (temples et palais)’, des descriptions de fêtes et des invocations*, soulignent la fonction 
fondatrice de Telibinu ainsi que le caractère étiologique du mythe. 


1 Abréviations utilisées. Anatolica, Annuaire International pour les civilisations de l'Asie Antérieure, Leiden. 
Annuaire: Résumés des conférences et travaux, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences 
Religieuses, Paris. CTH: E. LAROCHE, Catalogue des textes hittites, Paris, 1971. Fs Alp: 1992, Hittite and Other 
Anatolian and Near Eastern Studies in Honor of Sedat Alp, éd. H. Otten, E. Akurgal et autres, Ankara. HED: J. 
PUHVEL, Hittite Etymological Dictionary, Berlin. Hethitica, Bibliothéque des Cahiers de l'Institut de Linguistique 
de Louvain, Louvain-La-Neuve. JCS: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, New Haven; Kanissuwar: 1986, A Tribute to 
Hans G. Güterbock on his Seventy-fifth Birthday May 1983 (AS 23), éd. H. A. Hoffner, Jr., et G. M. Beckman, 
Chicago, Oriental Institute. KBo: Keilschrifttexte aus Bogazköy, Leipzig-Berlin; KUB: Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Bogazkóy, Berlin. StBot : Studien zu den Bogazkóy-Texten, Wiesbaden. ZA: Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und ver- 
wandte Gebiete, Leipzig. 

2 CTH 324: H. OTTEN, 1942, Die Überlieferungen des Telipinu-Mythus, Mitteilungen des Vorderasiatisch-Agyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft, 46/1, Leipzig 1-77; A. GOETZE, 1957, Kleinasien2, Münich, 143 s. H. G. GÜTERBOCK, 1959, 
Gedanken über das Wesen des Gottes Telipinu, Festschrift J. Friedrich, zum 65. Geburtstag gewidmet, Heidelberg 
207-211; 1961, Hittite Mythology in Mythologies of the Ancient World, éd. Samuel Noah Kramer, New-York, 139- 
179. O. R. Gurney, 1976, The Hittites, Londres, 185-191. C. Mora, 1979, Sulla Mitologia Ittita di Origine 
Anatolica, Piero Meriggi Dicata. Studia Mediterranea I, Pavia, 373- 380. H. A. HorrNER, 1975, Hittite 
Mythological Texts. A Survey, in Unity and Diversity. Essays in the History, Literature and Religion of the 
Ancient Near East. éd. H. Goedicke, J.J. M. Roberts, Baltimore, 159-165; 1990, Hittite Myths, éd. G. M. Beckman, 
Scholars Press, Society of Biblical Literature Writings from the Ancient World Series, vol. 2, Atlanta. C. KÜHNE, 
1975, Hethitische Texte. Religion-geschichtliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament, éd. W Beyerlin, Góttingen, 181- 
186. E. LAROCHE, 1983, Dieu du paysan hittite, Mélanges en l'honneur du professeur P. Naster (Homo Religiosus 
10), Archéologie et religions de l'Anatolie ancienne, Louvain-La-Neuve, 127-133. G. KELLERMAN, 1986, The 
Telepinu Myth Reconsidered, Kanissuwar, 115-124. F. PECCHIOLI-DADDI et A.-M. PoLvANI, 1990, La mitologia 
ittita, Testi del Vicino antico, Letterature dell'Asia Minore, Paideia, Brescia. 

> СТН 414: С. KELLERMAN, 1980, Recherche sur les rituels de fondation hittites, 11 et 25 (thèse inédite, Paris). 
CTH 413 et 415: N. BOYSAN-DIETRICH, 1987, Das hethitische Lehmhaus aus der Sicht der Keilschriftquellen 
(Texte der Hethiter 12), 43-79. 

^ СТН 591: J. KLINGER, 1996, Untersuchungen zur Rekonstruktion der hattischen Kultschicht, StBoT 37, 286-614. 
> Depuis la présentation du mythe de Télibinu par E. Laroche, à son séminaire de l'E.P.H.E. Section Sciences 
Religieuses, en 1981, nos propres recherches relatives à ce dieu, nous ont conduit à mettre en évidence, d'une part 
la fonction fondatrice de Télibinu, et d'autre part les aspects étiologiques de son mythe. Nous les avons exploité 
lors de nos séminaires à l'E.P.H.E. depuis 1987, et confié le dossier à un de mes éléves comme sujet de these et 
dirigé son travail. Cf. H. GoNNET, 1988, Dieux fugueurs, dieux captés chez les Hittites, Revue de l'Histoire des 
Religions, 385-398; 1989, Annuaire XCVI, 1988-1989; 1990, Télibinu et l'organisation de l'espace chez les 
Hittites, dans Tracé de Fondation, éd. M. Detienne, Bibliothéque de l'Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes Ve 
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Comme on le sait, il existe trois versions du mythe, que je désignerai comme Tél. I., 
IL, et III, ainsi que des duplicats et des fragments. 

Ces textes sont soit du XVle-X Ve siécle, soit des copies d'époque imperiale, c'est-à- 
dire, du XIIIe s. de textes du XVI-XVe s.’. 

Le mythe de Télibinu traite le théme des dieux fugueurs hattis, qui est, à ma con- 
naissance, spécifiquement anatolien, contrairement par exemple à celui, universel, du «com- 
bat du dieu avec le dragon», 

Dans les mythes anatoliens, il n'y a pas que Télibinu qui déserte son temple; d'autres 
divinités aussi quittent leur sanctuaire, mais ce dieu semble avoir servi de modéle. Ce départ 
massif des divinités pré-hittites suggére un abandon du panthéon hatti, théme qui est proba- 
blement lié à un fait historique: la fin de ce royaume. Dans tous les cas, le départ d'un dieu 
est à la fois cause et conséquence des malheurs qui surviennent (cf. plus bas, points 1 et 3). 

Apparemment, les Hittites ont réussi à faire rentrer les dieux dans leurs sanctuaires, 
puisque le panthéon hittite est constitué de dieux dont la plupart sont d'origine hattie?. 

Comme је l'ai déjà note", Télibinu n'est pas seulement un dieu agraire, et le mythe 
de Télibinu n'est pas seulement relatif au renouveau de la nature, mais ce mythe est un récit 
étiologique qui évoque la fin du royaume hatti et montre comment les Hittites imaginaient la 
fondation de leur Etat. 

Comment expliquer le choix des Hittites, qui ont fait d'un dieu agraire hatti, Télibinu, 
leur dieu fondateur? 

On constate que ces deux fonctions, agraire et fondatrice, comportent des points com- 
muns: dans les rituels associés à ces fonctions, la régénération de la nature dans un cas, celle 
de l'Etat dans l'autre, font toutes deux intervenir la terre, plus précisément le sous — sol, c'est- 
à-dire l'univers des racines, qui est aussi celui des fondations des villes et des institutions. 


Section, XCIII, 51-56; 1992: Espace hittite du sacrifice, leur aménagement et leur utilisation, dans Fs Alp, 199- 
212; 1992, Hittite Religion, éd. D.N. Freedman, The Anchor Bible Dictionary, New York, 225-228. 

9 СТН 324: E. LAROCHE, 1965, Textes mythologiques hittites en transcription, 89-110:Tel. 1, П, Ш, et duplicats А, 
B, C, D ( Tél. Ш, C = КОВ 34. 26); trois fragments sûrs et quelques autres fragments douteux et petits (KUB 43. 
34, 8-13 - Tél. I A, III 6-12, cf. KUB 43, Inhaltsübersicht; КВо 26. 127, cf. KBo 26, Inhaltsübersicht (pour une 
autre idée, cf. A. M. POLVANI, Fs Alp, 445-455); KBo 32. 7 et son duplicat KUB 54. 85 (cf. C.RÜSTER, 1992, Zu 
einem neuen Fragment des Telipinu-Mythos, Fs Alp, 475-481). KBo 24, 84 = Tél. À, 1 s.: KBo 26.132 (?) = Tél. 
I A, Ш 34 et C, 9 s., et L. JACOB-ROST, 1997, Keilschrifttexte aus Bogazkóy im Vorderasiatischen Museum, n° 99 
(9). 

Nous presentons les traductions librement. 

7 PH. HOUWINK TEN САТЕ, 1970, The Records of the Early Hittite Empire (с. 1450-1380 B.C.), PIHANS 26. М. 
OETTINGER, 1979, Die Stammbildung des hethitischen Verbums, Erlangen Beiträge zur Sprach- und 
Kunstwissenschaft, Nürnberg, 64. Н. OTTEN, 1982, ZA 72, 280 s. E. NEU, 1985, Hethitica УІ, 148. С. KELLERMAN, 
1986, 115-117. 

* CTH 321: ce theme folklorique, extrémement répandu, en Anatolie, est à l'origine d'un récit étiologique. Pour 
cette interprétation, cf. H. GONNET, 1987, Institution d'un culte chez les Hittites, Anatolica XIV, 89-99, 

? Cf. GESSEL, BEN H.L.van, 1998, Onomasticon of the Hittite Pantheon, 2 parts (Handbuch der Orientalistik), 
Leiden. 

19 Cf. H. GONNET, 1990, cf. note 4. 
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En tant que dieu agraire, Télibinu maftrise les techniques des paysans: il défriche!!, 
il laboure, il irrigue. En tant que dieu fondateur, il ouvre [la fossel” et il y pose la pierre (de 
fondation) ? qu'il a taillée!*. 

D'autre part, Télibinu était le fils «vénéré» du dieu de l'Orage, maitre du panthéon 
hatti. A l'époque hattie, il n'était qu'un jeune dieu agraire, et c'est son père, le dieu de 
l'Orage, qui était fondateur!*. On peut aussi voir dans ce choix des Hittites la transmission de 
la fonction du pére à son fils. 

Le changement de culture intervenu au début du He millénaire avec la prédominance 
des Hittites a probablement facilité la disparition du royaume hatti, déjà affaibli. Ce change- 
ment a pu inciter les Hittites à renouveler le panthéon hatti et à modifier et à enrichir les 
fonctions de certaines divinités. La mise en valeur d'un dieu fondateur légitimait leur 
présence et surtout leur «enracinement», dans le pays hatti. 

Huit séquences forment l'ossature de ce mythe, qui est ponctué par deux coléres de 
Télibinu, dont les raisons et les conséquences semblent étre liées à des événements his- 
toriques. 


Voici le schéma général du mythe: 

Des désastres interviennent avant le départ de Télibinu. 

Le dieu se met pour une premiére fois en colére et quitte son sanctuaire; 

Des désastres interviennent aprés le départ de Télibinu. 

Les dieux recherchent Télibinu. 

КеуеШе par la piqûre de l'Abeille, le dieu se met pour une seconde fois en colère. 

A la suite de rituels éxécutés par la déesse Kamrusepa, Télibinu change de nature. 
Télibinu rentre dans son pays. 

Télibinu laissa soulever au roi la peau de mouton (l'égide) qui contient 1а “vie”, et il la lui 
donna. 


SE Ch E ARE 


Je ne retiendrai que les passages qui intéressent notre sujet. 
1. Des désastres interviennent avant le départ de Télibinu. 


Pour des raisons que le texte n'explique pas, la vie s'arréte dans le pays hatti, ой se 
trouve le sanctuaire de Télibinu: 


II CTH 323: A. GÖTZE, 1930, Verstreute Bogazkóy-Texte, Marburg (VBoT ) 58, 30: haraszi teripzi watar nai...Le 
verbe har(a)s-/harsiya nous semble signifier «défricher», plutöt que «labourer», le verbe ferrip-, signifiant, lui, 
«labourer», cf. HED 1991, vol. 3, 184-185. L”ordre des travaux suggéré par la succession des termes serait ainsi 
plus logique, puisqu'on défriche avant de labourer. 

12 СТН 414: KUB 29. 1, Ш 1-2, cf. М. BoysAN-DIETRICH, op. cit. 8. 

ІЗ СТН 413: KBo 4. 1, R° 31-32, cf. М. BoYSAN-DIETRICH, op. cit. 50-51. 

14 Cf. note 10; pour le verbe "^ piruluwa, cf. E. NEU, 1968, StBoT 5, 142. 

5 CTH 726: KBo 37.1 К° 3-6. Cf. J. KLINGER, 1996, ор. cit, 638-639. СТН 414, R° 17-20: С. KELLERMAN, 1980, 
11 et 25 (cf. note 3). 
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«le brouillard envahit les fenétres, la fumée envahit la maison. Dans le foyer, les 
büches furent étouffées. Sur les autels, les dieux furent étouffés. Dans l'enclos, les moutons 
furent étouffés, de méme que les boeufs dans l'étable. La brebis refusa son agneau, la vache 
refusa son veau» (Tél. I, A I 5-9). 


Aucun des commentateurs de ce mythe (cf. note 1) n'a expliqué la raison de la pre- 
mière colère de Télibinu, qui a provoqué son départ, autrement que par des catastrophes 
naturelles. 

Alors que ce tableau chaotique qui se refere a des éléments architecturaux, évoque 
l'effondrement d'un Etat, probablement la fin du royaume hatti!®, et non pas une catastrophe 
naturelle. Le désordre intervenu aprés la chute du royaume hatti probablement autour de l'an 
2000, explique, selon nous, la colére et la raison du départ du dieu agraire hatti à la suite de 
l'effondrement du panthéon. Autrement dit, nous avons dans ce texte, la transposition d'un 
événement historique en une fable. Les Hittites ont composé des textes mythologiques dont 
les acteurs sont des divinités hatties. 


2. Le dieu se met pour une premiére fois en colére et quitte son sanctuaire: 


«Télibinu se mit en route. Il emporta le grain, la germination (/mmarni), l'abondance 
et la prospérité (salhianti-manitti), ainsi que la satiété. Telibinu alla à la campagne, dans la 
prairie, et aussi dans les marécages; il s”enfonça dans un marécage et une ronce courut au- 
dessus de lui» (Tél. I A, I 10-13). 


«Le dieu de l'Orage se fit du souci pour son fils: »Télibinu, mon fils, est absent du 
pays, il s'est mis en colére, il a emporté tous le bien«( Tél. I A, I 21-22; pour une variante: 
Tél. H A I 7). 


C'est lorsque Télibinu quitte son temple en emportant tout le bien, qu'une ruine 
économique intervient, düe à la famine, à la sécheresse et au manque d'eau. C'est le départ 
du dieu qui provoque la ruine économique, alors que la raison de son départ était liée à un 
événement politique. 

L'effondrement du Hatti a provoqué le départ des dieux du panthéon parce qu'on ne 
célébrait plus leurs cultes. Ce fait a pu marquer la mémoire hittite, au point que les princi- 
pales préoccupations du clergé et du roi étaient devenues d'empécher les dieux de quitter leur 


16 Pour cette interprétation, cf. H. GONNET, 1990, /ос. cit.; pour la fin du royaume hatti, cf. I. SINGER, 1981, 
Hittites and Hattians in Anatolia at the Beginning of the Second Millennium B.C.. The Journal of Indo-european 
Studies 9, 1-2. Pour le peu de données historiques et linguistiques que nous avons sur les Hattis, cf. J. KLINGER, 
1996, op.cit. avec bibliographie. 

Note sur le terme KUR uruHatti: il est vrai que les Hittites désignent leur pays par ce terme. Mais le traduire par 
«pays hatti» pour l'époque hittite, quand le royaume hatti n'existe plus, crée une confusion. Il serait plus logique 
de ne pas suivre cette graphie figée (KUR uru Hatti) et de traduire par «pays hittite». 
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sanctuaire, ce qu”ils faisaient lorsque leur culte étaient neglige. Un culte est négligé lorsque 
la qualité et la quantité des offrandes sont insuffisantes, ou que les sacrifices ne sont pas 
offerts selon les regles, aux dates du calendrier cultuel'’. Les raisons du départ des dieux sont 
toujours liées à des fautes cultuelles, qui les contrarient. La faute peut étre liée à des événe- 
ments, tels que guerre, conquéte, épidémie, occasionnant la négligence d'un culte. Cette nég- 
ligence était bien sür considérée comme une faute grave. 

C'est sans doute la chute du royaume hatti qui a entrainé la désorganisation des 
cultes, le départ massif des dieux et la colére de Télibinu. 

De la méme facon, Mursili II attribue la raison de la peste qui a sévi dans le pays à la 
négligence de son pére envers les cultes. Dans sa priére contre la peste, Mursili II écrit ceci: 
«depuis toujours les anciens rois ont apporté leurs offrandes au fleuve Mala (1”Euphrate), 
mais depuis le régne de mon pere, alors que la peste sévit, nous n'avons plus présenté nos 
offrandes au fleuve Mala»? 

Par ailleurs, si le roi Mursili П a fait rédiger une prière à l'intention du dieu Télibinu, 
qu'un scribe lisait tous les jours!?, c'est sans doute, parce que le roi connaissait, par le mythe, 
le róle salvateur du dieu lors des désastres qui étaient survenus, et savait que Télibinu avait 
rétabli la vie en fondant le royaume hittite. Tout comme dans le rituel d'invocation??, dans 
cette prière, Mursili II demande à Télibinu de venir pour écarter la peste et accorder au roi et 
à la reine la santé, et restaurer à l'avenir l'empire qui avait souffert lors de ce fléau. 

Pour un dieu, partir était le moyen le plus efficace pour rappeler la rigueur et la régu- 
larité avec lesquelles son culte devait étre exécuté (cf. notes 16-17). Il n'hésitait pas à quitter 
son temple pour augmenter la qualité et la quantité de sa ration d'offrande, théme qui est un 
Leitmotiv des textes religieux hittites?!. 

Une variante intéressante du mythe est le texte de la Disparition du dieu de l'Orage 
de Nerik, frère de Télibinu?. La fugue de ce dieu est ici plus explicitement liée à un événe- 
ment historique, qui est la destruction de Nerik par les Gasgas. Dans leur priére, Arnuwanda 
et Asmunikal déplorent la perte du dieu de l'Orage de Nerik, qui est resté sous l'occupation 


И CTH 264: cf. A. GOETZE, 1950, Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, Princeton, 207-210. 
V. Korosec, 1974, Anatolian Studies Presented to Hans G. Güterbock on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday 
(PIHANS 33), Leiden, 165-174. C. KÜHNE, op. cit., 201-204. H. GoNNET, 1988, loc. cit., 385-398. 

18 Cf. M. VIEYRA, 1974, Le fleuve Mala, symbole religieux et politique, Revue d”Assyriologie et d'Archéologie 
orientale 68, 121-123. CTH 378: R. LEBRUN, 1980, Hymnes et priéres hittites (Homo Religiosus 4), Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 192-218. 

9 CTH 377: R. LEBRUN, ibid. 180-191. Nous ne suivons pas l'auteur lorsqu'il attribue la lecture de la priére par 
le scribe à l'illettrisme de Mursili II (p. 180 et 190). Mursili II était souvent en déplacement, donc absent de 
Hattusa. C'est lors de son absence que quelqu'un d'autre priait à sa place. Ses autres priéres ne portent aucune 
mention d'un lecteur autre que le roi. D'ailleurs, il est impensable qu'un grand roi comme Mursili II, qui a laissé 
les plus beaux textes de la littérature hittite, soit illettré. Par aileurs, il est probable que le scribe en question était 
également prétre, cf. H. GoNNET et FL. MALBRAN-LABAT, 1989-90, Anatolica XIV, 4-6. 

20 Cf. CTH 591: J. KLINGER, 1996, ор. cit., 324-325. 

^ Cf. G. C. Moore, 1975, The Disappearing Deity Motif in Hittite Texts (Thèse à l'Université d'Oxford) 

22 СТН 671: KUB 36. 89, cf. V. HAas, 1970, Der Kult von Nerik, ein Beitrag zur hethitischen Religionsgeschichte 
(Studia Pohl 4), Rome, 140-174. H. A. HOFFNER, 1990, 22-23. 
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des Gasgas, et celui des autres dieux apres le renversement des temples, ainsi que la destruc- 
tion des statues divines. Pour faire revenir les dieux dans le camp hittite, le couple royal leur 
rappelle la qualité des offrandes et la richesse du mobilier cultuel que seuls les Hittites étaient 
capables de leur offrir. 

A la différence de Télibinu, le dieu de l'Orage de Nerik ne s'enfonce pas dans un 
marécage, ne se cache pas dans un pré, mais il descend dans une fosse cultuelle**, qui sym- 
bolise probablement à la fois la jarre à grain et le monde souterrain ой habitent les dieux éter- 
nels. 

Tout comme Telibinu, qui était parti parce que le royaume hatti n'existait plus, le 
dieu de l'Orage de Nerik, quelques siécles plus tard, s'est éloigné en raison de la destruction 
de Nerik. 


3. Des désastres interviennent aprés le départ de Télibinu 


«le grain, le blé ne murirent plus. Les boeufs, les moutons, les humains ne se repro- 
duisirent plus, les bêtes gravides n’enfantérent plus. 

Les montagnes se desséchérent, les bois se desséchérent, les bourgeons ne sortirent 
plus. Les prairies s'asséchérent, les sources tarirent, et dans le pays la famine apparut. Les 
humains et les dieux dépérirent du fait de la famine. Le grand Soleil fit une féte et invita les 
mille dieux. Ils mangérent, mais ne se rassasièrent pas; ils burent, mais ne se désaltérérent 
pas«(Tél. I A, 14-20, Tél. ПА, I 1-6). 


A la différence de la description des premiers désastres, qui se refere à des structures 
architecturales donc à une ville et à une fondation, (cf. point 1), ce passage évoque la ruine 
économique due à l'absence du dieu agraire, Télibinu. 


4. Les dieux recherchent Télibinu. 


commenga à rechercher Télibinu. Ces recherches furent d'abord commandées par le Soleil, 
puis par la déesse Hannahanna? (Tél. I A, I 23-26, 30-39; Tél. I A, 12-13; Tél. II B, II 4-16). 
Les trois premières tentatives, confiées aux grands et aux petits dieux, à l'' Aigle et au dieu de 
l'Orage, se terminerent par un échec (Tél. I A, I 23-39; Tél. II A, I 9-16), mais la dernière 
mission, confiée à l'Abeille, réussit (77. I A 34-39; Tél. II B, II 4-19; Tél. II D, II 2-4; Tél. 
III, A II, 3-6; Tél. III, B II 1-5). 

C'est la troisiéme tentative, menée par le dieu de l'Orage, et la derniére mission 
effectuée par l’ Abeille, qui nous intéressent ici. 


> СТН 375: Prière d'Arnuwanda et d'Asmunikal au sujet de Nerik, cf. R. LEBRUN, 1980, op. cit., 132-154. 
^ Cf. V. HAAS, 1970, op.cit., 144. 
> Pour la déesse Hannahanna, cf. С. KELLERMAN, 1983, Hethitica VII, 109-147. 
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La déesse Hannahanna ordonne au dieu de l'Orage, pere désespéré du jeune dieu, 
d'aller chercher lui-même son fils. Contrairement a l’ Aigle et plus tard a l’ Abeille, qui ont eu 
la mission de chercher Télibinu à la campagne, le dieu de l'Orage cherche son fils en ville: 
«il alla à la porte de 'sa' ville, il ne réussit pas à l'ouvrir, il cassa (avec) son marteau, la ser- 
rure, et il s'y installa» (Tél. I A, I 32-34). 

On peut se demander, quelle est la signification de la différence dans le lieu de la 
recherche, la ville et la campagne, et quelle peut étre la ville oà le dieu de l'Orage attend 
Télibinu? 

Télibinu avait plusieurs sanctuaires: Hanhana, Tawiniya, Durmitta. On pourrait 
songer à l'une de ces villes. Pourtant, nous pensons que la ville ou le dieu de l'Orage attend 
le retour de son fils est Hattusa, puisque c'est dans cette ville que Télibinu reviendra pour 
donner au roi le sac de chasseur (cf. infra, note 47 et points 7 et 8) contenant le pouvoir et la 
vie afin de légitimer la refondation de la capitale du nouveau royaume qui sera celui des 
Hittites. 

Pendant que le pere de Télibinu s'installait à Hattusa, la déesse Hannahanna envoya 
l’ Abeille à la recherche du dieu. Le dieu de l'Orage trouva |’ Abeille trop petite pour réussir 
une telle mission. Il se moqua d'elle. 

Pourtant, c'est la petite Abeille qui parvint à retrouver Télibinu. Ce fait nous renvoie 
à un théme folklorique, celui des «petits», censés étre souvent plus habiles que les «grands». 

«L'Abeille partit, elle parcourut les hautes montagnes, elle fouilla les vallées pro- 
fondes, elle fouilla les flots bleus. Elle épuisa le miel de son coeur” (Tél. II, B II 16-19; Tél. 
M, B II 1-4). 


5. Réveillé par la piqüre de l'Abeille, le dieu se met pour une seconde fois en colére: 


«ГАһеШе trouva Télibinu à la campagne, à Lihzina, dans un bois. Elle le piqua aux 
mains et aux pieds, et elle le fit se lever. «J'ai de la rancœur. Pourquoi me faites-vous lever, 
alors que je dors? Pourquoi me faites vous parler, alors que j'ai de la rancceur? » dit Télibinu. 
«II devint furieux, il détourna la source silma, les riviéres, les ruisseaux qui coulent. Il fit 
déborder les riviğres de leur lit, il ébranla les murs, il ébranla les maisons. Il tua les hommes, 
il tua les bétes» ( Tél. III, B II 4-13). 


La recherche de l'Abeille se termine par un succés: l'Abeille retrouva le dieu 
endormi dans le pré de Lihzina. Elle applique les conseils de la déesse Hannahanna, en lui 
piquant les mains et les pieds. Mais, ayant épuisé son miel (et la cire), elle ne pouvait plus 
apaiser la douleur du dieu. Télibinu, contrarié du fait d'avoir été réveillé et par la douleur de 
la piqüre, devint furieux. Cette seconde colere fut si violente qu'elle fit de Télibinu un crim- 
inel. 

Nous pensons que le choix du bois de Lihzina, comme lieu de refuge pour un dieu 
agraire qui devient fondateur, n'est pas un hasard. Lihzina est la ville ой les dieux fondateurs 
hattis, le Soleil et le dieu de l’Orage, ont construit le temple du Soleil en collaboration avec 
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Lelwani?6, et il est naturel que ce soit là que Telibinu ait été initié à sa nouvelle fonction fon- 
datrice par le Soleil, pendant que son pére l'attendait à Hattusa (cf. supra, point 4). 

Dans un autre texte mythologique, qui raconte la Disparition du Soleil”, on retrouve 
ce paralléllisme entre les deux dieux fondateurs: le Soleil hatti et Télibinu hittite. Dans ce 
texte, pour l'un comme pour l'autre, on pose deux tables, chargées de nourriture et de bois- 
son. Ces offrandes habituelles sont accompagnées par des objets symboliques spécifiquement 
liés à la fonction fondatrice: il s'agit d'une part des instruments indispensables à la fonda- 
tion, comme le clou, la pelle, le marteau, d'autre part de la porte et de la fenétre, symboles 
des limites de l'espace habité, comportant des fondations, 

La fureur de Télibinu fait de lui un meurtrier; son rapport au sang qui coule est 
souligné dans la fête d'automne qui lui est consacrée^*. Inquiet, le monde divin s'interroge 
sur la manière de ramener le dieu à la raison, pour qu'il procède ` une refondation et fasse 
renaitre le royaume. 


6. A la suite des rituels éxécutés par Kamrusepa, Télibinu change de nature. 


Pour ramener Télibinu à son état normal, les dieux et Kamrusepa, déesse de la magie 
et de la santé, organisent six rituels. Ces rituels incomplets forment deux séries: 

A) les trois premiers sont exécutés par un mortel invité par les dieux (Tél. III B, II 17- 
21) a) le premier a comme but de rendre actif le dieu caché et endormi; b) le deuxième doit 
chasser les maux qui affectent le dieu; c) le troisiéme vise à apaiser sa colere. 

Le recours à un mortel peut étre mis en relation avec la nécesité de rétablir un lien 
entre les hommes et le monde divin, à travers Télibinu: «de méme que le malt et l'orge sont 
unis intimement, ö Telibinu, que tes affaires et celles des hommes soient unis», dit le texte 
(Tél. I A, II 23-24 ). 

B) les trois autres rituels, de nature différente, sont exécutés par la déesse Kamrusepa 
elle - méme: d) le premier est celui dit de karas (Tél. I A, III 3-7); e) le second est destiné 
à guérir l’état d”ame du dieu en le purifiant par le feu (Tél. I A, III 8-27, C, 9-15;); f) le 
dernier rituel est probablement celui dit de h/imma,] c'est-à-dire le «rituel de substitution par 
le sang»? (Tél. I A Ш 33-34). 


26 Cf. note 14. Pour Lelwani, cf. Н. OTTEN, 1950, JCS TV, 119-136. С. TORRI, 1999, Lelwani, Il culto di una dea 
Ittita, Rome. 

27 СТН 323: cf. H. A. HoFFNER, 1990, op. cit., 26-28. 

28 Cf. V. HAAS et L. J. Rost, 1984, Altorientalische Forschungen 11, 10-91, Berlin. H, GONNET, 1989, Annuaire, 
loc.cit., 205-208. 

> Malgré l'état trés fragmentaire du mot qui commence probablement par la syllabe ///-, la suite de la phrase: 
«j'ai célébré», indique qu'il s'agit d'un rituel. Les rituels qui commencent par hi- ne sont pas nombreux (hiyara, 
(h)isuwa; himma). Etant donné que le rituel de himma semble faire partie du culte de Télibinu (cf. V. HAAS-L. J. 
Rost, 1984, 63-65: N° 8, R? II 5) et que dans sa priére adressée à Télibinu, Mursili II mentionne le rituel de himma 
, ainsi que dans la prière à la déesse solaire d”Arinna ( CTH 376 et 377: R. LEBRUN, 1980, ор. cit., 158, 24’ et 182, 
13”. L'auteur fait abstraction de ce rituel), on peut restituer himma dans le mythe. Pour le sens du rituel, cf. Н. 
GONNET, 1995, Remarques sur le himma et le hiéroglyphe L. 306. Atti del П Congresso Internazionale di 
Hittitologia. Pavia 26 giugno 2 luglio 1993, 149-154, pl. LIV. 
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Nous ne retiendrons que les passages des rituels b et f qui sont significatifs pour notre 
Sujet. 


b (Tél. I A, IV 8-19; Tél. II D, Ш 3-14): 

«Que la colére, la fureur, la faute, la rancceur de Télibinu s'en aillent. Que la maison 
les laisse, que le pilier central les laisse, que la fenétre les laisse, que les gonds, que la cour 
centrale les laisse, que la grande porte les laisse, que les propylées les laissent, que la voie 
royale les laissent partir! Qu'ils n'aillent pas dans le champ fertile, dans le jardin, dans le 
bois, qu'ils prennent le chemin du Soleil de la Terre. 

Le portier ouvrit les sept portes, il tira les sept verrous. En bas, dans la terre noire, un 
chaudron de bronze est posé, son couvercle est de plomb, sa poignée est en fer, ce qui entre 
dedans ne peut pas sortir et périt à l'intérieur. Que le chaudron prenne la colére, la fureur, la 
faute, la rancœur de Télibinu, et qu'ils ne reviennent plus! «. 


Ce passage fait гПиѕіоп aux deux fonctions de Télibinu, les éléments architecturaux?’ 
se référant à la fondation, ceux de la nature renvoyant à la fonction agraire du dieu. 

Les chemins sacrés de la déesse Solaire de la terre menent dans l'univers des dieux 
éternels. L'archéologie a fourni récemment un exemple de ces chemins?!. Les Hittites voy- 
aient ces chemins comme des cours d'eau souterrains**. Dans le mythe, le monde souterrain 
réservé aux ancêtres divins et royaux? est symboliquement évoqué par un chaudron en 
bronze (ZABAR palhi),** posés dans la «terre noire». Le portier chargé d'ouvrir les sept 
portes du monde souterrain est probablement le Soleil lui-möme””. 

Cette analogie entre le monde souterrain et le chaudron ой on enterre la colère du 
dieu, rappelle celle que M. Vieyra a déjà évoquée entre le mundus romain et le hattessar hit- 
tite: le dieu de l'Orage de Nerik, quittant son pays s'est réfugié dans le hattessar, en guise 
de monde souterrain (cf. note 23). Le hattessar, comme le mundus, constitue le point de jonc- 
tion entre l'univers des morts et le monde agraire?'. Ainsi les deux fonctions de Télibinu, 


30 Pour ces éléments architecturaux, cf. N. BOYSAN-DIETRICH, 1987, op.cit. 

>! Cf. J. D. Hawkins, 1995, The Hieroglyphic Inscription of the Sacred Pool Complex at Hattusa (Südburg), 
Introduction by P. NEVE, StBoT, Beiheft 3, 9-12 et 44-45. 

32 Cf. E. I. GORDON, 1967, JCS 21, 70-88. 

53 CF. H. GONNET, 1995, Le culte des ancétres hittite au Пе millénaire avant notre еге, Anatolica XXI, 194-195. 
^ Cf. The Hittite Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, fasc. 3, 1994, 66-67. 

? Dans un rituel de purification, c'est le Soieil de la terre qui ouvre les portes aux dieux ancétres pour qu'ils mon- 
tent à la surface de la terre, cf. СТН 446: KUB 7. 41 + 1 46-48, et H. OTTEN, 1961, ZA NF 54, 120-121. 

36 Cf. M. VIEYRA, 1961, Les noms de «mundus» en hittite et en assyrien et la pythonisse d'Endor, Revue Hittite et 
Asianique 69, 47-55. h. GONNET, 1981, Hethitica IV, 85-86. Pour hattessar, cf. HED 1991, vol. 3, 252. D’aprés les 
sources romaines, mundus a la forme de la jarre à grains, assimilée au ronde souterrain, (cf. A. PIGANIOL, 1923, 
Recherches sur les jeux romains, 9 et 13; Н. LE Воммікс, 1958, Le culte de Cérés, 178 s.). Lors de notre mission 
archéologique à Beyköy, en Phrygie, nous avons mis au jour un mundus en forme de jarre à grains, creusé dans le sol 
rocheux, au milieu des tombes phrygiennes (cf. H. GoNNET, 1994, The Cemetery and Rock-cut Tombs at Beyköy in 
Phrygia. The Proceedings of the Third Anatolian Iron Ages Colloquium held at Van, 6-12 August 1990, 75 et 80). 

37 H. GONNET, 1995, Anatolica XXI, loc.cit,189-195. 
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dieu agraire et dieu fondateur, se rejoignent-elles dans le monde souterrain, celui des fonda- 
tions et de la jarre a grains. 


f (Tél. TA Ш, 33-С 12): 
«j'ai célébré le h/imma] pour l'avenir, et j'ai purifié Télibinu en lui ôtant du corps le 
mal, la colère, la fureur, la faute et la rancœur, j'ai ôté la méchante langue, et j'ai ôté le mau- 
vais [lien]»?5, dit Kamrusepa. 


Le mot himma désigne soit des substituts d'objets? un rituel de «substitution par le 
sang» “0, Dans le mythe de Télibinu, Kamrusepa offre des sacrifices sanglants au dieu, prob- 
ablement les douze béliers que l'on prélève sur le troupeau du Soleil (Tél. I A, III 5-7) pour 
chasser sa colére. Dans un autre rituel, dit de Zarpiya, le himma est célébré pour chasser une 
épidémie*!. L'idée centrale de ce rituel, qui est «l'union, l'identification, et l'action en com- 
mun» relatif au sang, est exprimée par le verbe ishiya-/ishai- «lier, ligoter, attacherə 7”. 
L'exécutant offre du sang au dieu Santas (dAMAR.UTU) et mord le foie et le cœur crus d'un 
bélier. Dans les deux cas, le himma se présente comme la substitution d'une force divine à 
une autre. Nous savons par ailleurs que le sang est un des éléments qui caractérise les dieux 
fondateurs? Il n'est donc pas étonnant que la fête d'automne de Télibinu soit la fête la plus 
sanglante de la religion hittite: en six jours, on lui offre environs 2 000 moutons et des cen- 
taines de boeufs“. 

C'est lors du rituel de himma, en se substituant a Kamrusepa, déesse de la santé et de 
la magie, que Télibinu est guéri et change de nature: il devient hittite et dieu fondateur, alors 
qu'il était hatti et seulement dieu agraire. 


7. Télibinu rentre dans son pays. 


Apaisé par les rituels magiques de Kamrusepa, changeant de nature, Télibinu consent 
à retourner dans son sanctuaire pour s'occuper de son pays et du roi (Tél. I A, IV 20-25; 
fragm. a IV 1-8; fragm. bl 20-25). 

Le souhait émis par le mortel lors de l'un de ses rituels (cf. point 6), relatif au retour 
rapide du dieu, se concrétise: 


3% D’après Tél. II, D Ш 12, et Tél. Ш, A Ш 6, le mot «lien», qui est fondamental dans l'acte de «substitution» 
(himma), peut étre restitué ici sans hésitation. Pour le verbe ishiya-/ishai- «lier, attacher, ligoter», cf. HED 1984, 
vol 1-2, 398-403. 

39 Cf. N. OETTINGER, 1976, StBoT 22, 62-64; НЕР 1991, vol. 3, 314-315 

^) Cf. note 28. 

^! СТН 757: Е. STARKE, 1985, StBoT 30, 46-55; Н. GONNET, 1989-90, Annuaire, XCVIII, 230-232; 1995: Atti del 
IT Congresso Internationale di Hittitilogia, cf. note 28. 

42 cf. notes 37. 

43 Cf. M. DETIENNE, 1986, Apollon meutrier et les crimes de sang; Quaderni urbaniti di cultura classica 22, 7-17. 
N’oublions pas la fondation de Rome par Romulus, dans le sang de son frere, Rémus. 

44 Cf. note 27. 
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« Voici, 6 Télibinu, j’ai humecté tes chemins d’huile fine, viens Telibinu, a travers les 
chemins humectés d’huile fine! Que ton lit soit en bois de sahi et en feuillage, aie un long et 
bon sommeil! De méme qu’un bon roseau est prét, toi aussi sois prét envers le roi, la reine 
et le pays hittite!» ( Tél. I A, II 28-32; pour la variante: Tél. II, D III 16-22). 


Lors d'une féte, dans une invocation à des montagnes, on demande à Télibinu et aux 
montagnes «de voler», c'est- à -dire d'aller rapidement, vers «ses amis», qui sont «le roi et 
la reine, pour aider à leur enracinement» et aux montagnes, d’être gardiens des frontières. 
Ce passage, qui explicite la nouvelle fonction fondatrice de Télibinu, peut étre mis en paral- 
lelle avec le mythe, qui fait allusion au retour rapide du dieu par le chemin humecté d'huile, 
et avec le geste du roi soulevant l'égide que Télibinu lui donne: «Télibinu revint chez lui, il 
s”occupa de son pays..... il pourvut le roi et la reine de vie, et de force pour l'avenir» (Tél. I 
A, IV 20; 25-20). 

Le mot «enracinement», et 1а notion de garder les frontiéres, évoquent un acte fon- 
dateur. Ils suggerent la préoccupation des Hittites, qui avaient besoin de légitimer leur 
présence dans le pays hatti, sous le patronnage d'un Jeune dieu hatti, dont l'avenir de leur 
royaume dépendrait. 

Par ailleurs, la promesse d'un lit en bois précieux se refere à une vie stable qui ne 
peut exister que dans une ville qui serait fondée. Tandis que le pré du bois de Lihzina, oü le 
dieu fugueur s'était réfugié et endormi, se refere à la campagne, à un espace libre, sans fon- 
dation. 

Cette opposition entre la ville et la campagne souligne aussi la dualité des fonctions 
de Télibinu. 

Quant le dieu rentre, «devant lui se dresse un chéne vert, auquel est suspendue une 
peau de mouton. Dedans sont placés de la graisse de mouton, du grain, des souches de vignes 
(?), du vin, le troupeau de bovins et d'ovins, ainsi que la virilité, la descendance, l'avenir, 
Vespoir*, le respect, l'obéissance, la gloire.... le clou de fondation bénéfique, l'abondance, 
la prospérité et la satiété» (Tél. I A IV 27-35; fragm. a, IV 13-24). 


7 de 


8. Télibinu laissa soulever"” au roi, la peau de mouton (l'égide)'? qui contient la «vie» 
(fragm. a IV 25 d'aprés CTH 325 A IV 23, cf. E. Laroche, 1965, op. cit., 108 et 119). 


45 Cf. J. KLINGER, 1996, op.cit., 322-325. 

^9 Sous forme d'hypothése, nous interprétons l'expression «le doux message de l'agneau», comme «la voix de l'e- 
spérance»- espoir. 

47 C'est seulement gráce à la restitution des deux passages complémentaires que le sens devient clair: “Telibinu 
(le laissa soulever au roi)]", geste identique à celui effectué par le dieu de l'Orage: [na-an ^] IM LUGAL-i kar- 
pa-nu-[ut: “le dieu de l'Orage le laissa soulever au roi”. D'aprés les lignes qui précédent, il s'agit du sac de chas- 
seur (cf. E. LAROCHE 1965, 108 ET 119). Pour le verbe karpanu-, dérivé de kar(a)p-, karapp- et karpiya, cf. HED 
1997, vol. 4, 91-98. 

^5 ['égide est l'appellation ancienne de cet objet en peau d'animal. D'aprés Güterbock, il s'agit du “sac de chas- 
seur" (H.G. GÜTERBOCK, 1989, Hittite kursa "Hunting Bag". Essays in Ancient Civilisations Presented to Helene J. 
Kantor, éds. A. Leonard Jr. et B.B. Williams. (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilisation 47), Chigaco, 113-119. 
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Sur son chemin de retour, Télibinu prend l'égide suspendue au chéne vert, et il la 
laisse soulever au roi. Ce faisant, il lui rend sa fonction royale et le charge d'administrer le 
pays, tout comme le Soleil et le dieu de l'Orage, qui confient le pays au roi dans un rituel de 
fondation}. Dans le mythe, cette tâche incombe à Télibinu, qui est ainsi mis en parallèle avec 
les dieux fondateurs hattis. 

C'est, selon nous, l'ultime geste de la fondation du royaume hittite, effectué par 
Télibinu sur les ruines du royaume hatti. 

Pour exprimer cette renaissance, le texte reprend les thémes des désastres survenus 
lorsque le dieu avait quitté le pays, mais ils sont présentés ici dans un sens inverse: le brouil- 
lard, au lieu d'envahir la fenétre, la quitte. 


«le brouillard quitta la fenétre, la fumée quitta la maison, les autels des dieux se 
dresserent, le foyer laissa brüler la büche. Dans l'enclos il laissa aller les moutons, dans 
l'étable il laissa aller les boeufs; la mére s'occupa de son enfant, le mouton s'occupa de son 
agneau, la vache s'occupa de son veau, et Télibinu pourvut le roi et la reine de vie et de force 
pour l'avenir» (Tél. I A TV 20-27; variante: fragm. a, IV 1-12). 


Conclusion 


1. Les désastres intervenus avant et apres le départ de Télibinu different par leur con- 
tenu: les premiers touchent une ville, donc une fondation, évoquée par des termes architec- 
turaux, comme la maison (le temple), le foyer, l'autel, l'enclos et l'étable. 

Nous interprétons ce passage comme évoquant la ruine politique du royaume hatti 
ainsi que de celle de son panthéon. 

Le dieu part en colere, emportant tout le bien, parce que son pays est détruit et que 
son culte est abandonné, ce qui provoque les seconds désastres, décrits, en rapport avec sa 
fonction agraire, en termes de sécheresse, de stérilité et de famine. 

Nous interprétons ce passage comme la ruine économique du Hatti. 

Les premiers désastres sont à l'origine du départ des dieux, mais c'est leur départ qui 
est à l'origine des seconds désastres. 

2. Retrouvé, et réveillé par la piqüre de l'Abeille, a Lihzina, Télibinu se remet en 


colére. 


Dans un autre texte mythologique (СТН 336? III: С.С. Моове, 1975, op.cit., 151-160.), Hannahanna envoie 
l'Abeille à la recherche du sac de chasseur, symbole de la vie, ce qui souligne le parallélisme qui existe entre 
Télibinu, dieu fondateur et cet objet hautement sacré de la religion hittite. C'est aussi à travers ce sac que Télibinu 
établit son rapport au dieu protecteur KAL lors des sacrifices qui sont offerts: il est accroché à une hampe sus- 
pendue devant l'autel, accompagné d'un arc en or. La présence de l'arc, l'instrument des dieux protecteurs, indique 
la proxinuté de la fonction fondatrice de Télibinu avec celle des dieux KAL, chargés de protéger l’œuvre du dieu 
fondateur, cf. H. GoNNET, 1992, Fs Alp, 208-209. Dés le XVI-XVe siécle, sur quelques documents aussi on voit 
bien le lieu étroit qui unit les éléments du mythe (Télibinu) et ceux des dieux KAL: l'arbre, le sac de chasseur, car- 
quois, les fléches, le cerf, l'animal des dieux protecteurs, cf. H.G. GÜTERBOCK, ibid, planches 16 et 17. 

49 СТН 414: KUB 29.1, 17-19: С. KELLERMAN, 1980, op.cit., 11, et СТН 725: KUB 2. 2 II 42-43, avec bibli- 
ographie, cf. aussi C. KÜHNE, 1981, Bemerkungen zu einem hattischen Textensemble, ZA 70, 93-104. 
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C'est à Lihzina, dans sa ville, que le Soleil, un des dieux fondateurs hattis, initie 
Télibinu à sa nouvelle fonction fondatrice; pendant que le dieu de l'Orage, l'autre dieu fon- 
dateur hatti, attend le retour de son fils à Hattusa. 

3. Télibinu, initié à sa nouvelle fonction, est revétu, grace au rituel de himma, de la 
force divine de Kamrusepa, déesse de la santé et de la magie, se calme et change de nature. 
Le Soleil, fondateur hatti, le rend fondateur, Kamrusepa, médecin et magicienne, le guérit et 
le rend hittite. 

4. Les dieux ont faim, ils veulent rétablir l'ordre et ils comptent sur Télibinu pour 
refonder la ville et faire renaftre la vie, d”oü le vaste programme de recherche lancé pour 
retrouver le dieu. 

Télibinu rentre chez lui. Dans le sac de chasseur «qu'il apporte» et que le roi souléve, 
la présence du clou de fondation rend manifeste son róle fondateur. 

Si Télibinu, dieu agraire hatti est devenu dieu fondateur hittite, l'ultime geste du roi 
qui soulevé le sac de chasseur, suggöre aussi le changement radical du pays hatti, qui devient 
hittite, comme son fondateur. 
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IRON AGE POTTERY FROM ÇADIR-HÖYÜK 


Hermann Genz 


A substantial quantity of Iron Age pottery vvas found during surveys at Çadır-Höyük 
in 1993 and 1994 as well as during the excavations in 1994, 1998, 1999 and 2000. In the step 
trench opened іп 1994 on the eastern side of the mound a room was tentatively ascribed to 
the Achaemenid period (Gorny et al. 1995:76), but since no pottery was found in-situ, this 
dating cannot be confirmed at present. The areas on the southern slope of the höyük pro- 
duced Iron Age pottery in tumble layers that undoubtedly originated from areas higher up the 
slope (Gorny ez al. 1999:155). It thus can be assumed that the Iron Age settlement was con- 
fined to the upper parts of the mound. 

Although Çadır-Höyük is beginning to produce secure Iron Age contexts, the site 
has, for the most part, yielded unstratified Iron Age pottery, which can only be dated by 
comparing it to material from other sites. This seems a daring approach, given the fact that 
the Iron Age pottery sequence for Central Anatolia rests on very weak foundations. 
However, for at least some pottery groups from Çadır-Höyük recent excavations at 
Boğazköy (Seeher 1995; 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999) and other sites offer the possibility to 
give more accurate dates. 

Cadir-Hóyük can be counted among the slowly growing number of sites that produce 
evidence for settlement activities from the Early Iron Age (12^ to 10% centuries BC). One 
rimsherd of a bowl with incised decoration (Fig. 1:2) has good parallels among the Early 
Iron Age Handmade Ware from Gordion (Henrickson 1993:Fig. 9:5-6; Sams 1994:РІ. 2 and 
PI, 6:400). Inside the Kizilirmak bent this type of pottery occurs only sporadically, with a 
few pieces being known from Kaman-Kalehóyük (Omura 1991:Res. 8:1) and one possible 
fragment from Büyükkaya in Bogazkóy (Genz 2000: Abb. 4:8). The majority of the pottery 
from Cadir-Hóyük that can be assigned to the Early Iron Age has good parallels from 
Büyükkaya in Bogazkóy. Most prominent among this figures pottery with red painted deco- 
ration. Not only the shapes and the decorative motifs, but also the fabric has exact parallels 
in the middle and late phases of the Early Iron Age at Büyükkaya (Genz 2000:36ff.). Rims 
often show the typical facetting (Fig. 1:3-4). This facetting also occurs on a ridge around the 
neck of a large closed vessel (Fig. 1:6). Decorative patterns in red paint include lines, dots, 
solid triangles and tree-motifs (Figs. 1:3-9). Occasionally the painted decoration is combined 
with incisions (Figs. 1:6-7). Only dot-filled triangles, very frequently found on Büyükkaya, 
are missing so far from Cadir-Hóyük, but this may be explained by the small size of the sam- 
ple. Remarkable is the neck of a trefoil mouthed jug with two inverted horseshoe-shaped 
handles (Fig. 1:5), for which no parallel is known from Büyükkaya. The fabric and the red 
painted decoration however leave no doubt about assigning this piece to the Early Iron Age. 
Other features that have good comparisons among the Early Iron Age pottery from 
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Büyükkaya include bowls with grooves at the outer side of the rim (Fig. 1:1), cooking pots 
with horseshoe-shaped handles (Figs. 1:10-11) and funnel-shaped vessels with perforated 
walls (Fig. 1:12) (Genz 2000, Abb. 3-5). 

So far the pottery with red-painted decoration is restricted to the central area inside 
the Kizilirmak bent. Apart from Boğazköy and Çadır-Höyük it is also known from Alaca 
Höyük (Koşay 1944:Taf. IV:12; V:5-6; VI:3,7; Koşay/Akok 1966:Lev. 72 and 77) and 
Eskiyapar (Bayburtluoglu 1979:Res. 1-7). It does occur neither at Kaman-Kalehöyük nor 
at Gordion. So far only Büyükkaya in Boğazköy produced this red painted pottery from 
stratigraphically secure contexts. Here the middle and late phases of the Early Iron Age 
can be dated to the 11" and 10" centuries BC according to radiocarbon dates (Seeher 
2000: 20). 

The Middle Поп Age (9% to 8 centuries BC), better known as Alişar IV or 
Büyükkale II period, is mainly characterized by dark, matt painted decoration. Geometric 
motifs are most common, but attention of researchers has more focussed on the animal motifs 
in the so-called silhouette-style (Akurgal 1955; Opificius 1965; Nizette-Godfroid 1978). 
Animals in silhouette-style are mainly found on the shoulders of large, two-handled craters 
with grooves on the inside of the rim. Most often stags and wild goats are depicted, gener- 
ally surrounded by concentric circles. 

Sherds with animals in silhouette-style are well represented at Cadir-Hóyük (Figs. 
3:8-10), as are the rims of the large craters (Figs. 3:6-7). Several other fragments, such as 
bowls and pots with flaring rims as well as a strainer spout (Figs. 2-3) according to their 
shape and decoration fit quite well into the Middle Iron Age and have numerous parallels at 
Boğazköy, mainly in Büyükkale II (Bossert 2000; Genz 2000), at Maşat-Höyük, Level III 
(Özgüç 1982) and Alişar IV (von der Osten 1937a). A small bodysherd with bichrome deco- 
ration in red and black (Fig. 3:11) can be compared to pieces from the later Middle Iron Age 
on Büyükkaya (Genz 2000:Abb. 16). Fig. 2:5 represents a rare type of bowl which accord- 
ing to parallels from Boğazköy (Bossert 2000:Taf. 69:779; Taf. 74:868; Taf. 83:1004), 
Çalapverdi (Bossert/Fischer 1998:Fig. 6:4-5) and Niveau III at Porsuk (Dupré 1983:РІ. 
76: 108-109) should be dated to the later part of the Middle Iron Age. 

On Büyükkaya an earlier stage, named Büyükkaya stage, characterized by mono- 
chrome, strictly geometric decoration has been dated by radiocarbon dates to the 9" century 
BC (Seeher 2000:20). This was followed by the Büyükkale II-stage, in which the earlier pot- 
tery features continued, but with the addition of new features such as animal motifs in sil- 
houette-style, bichrome painting and the beginning of grey ware (Genz 2000:37ff.). The 
Büyükkale II-stage can be dated to the 8^ century BC. This dating is confirmed by the evi- 
dence from Gordion, where the few pieces of the silhouette-style occur from Early Phrygian 
Building Phase V down to the destruction level, thus roughly cover the second half of the 8" 
century (Sams 1994:163). 

The Late Iron Age (7" to 4^ centuries BC) is generally less well known in Central 
Anatolia, probably due to the fact that the Alisar V period spans a long time period, encom- 
passing everything from the Late Iron Age down to the Roman period (von der Osten 
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1937b). However, ongoing projects like the investigations on Kerkenes Dağ (Summers 1997; 
Summers et al. 1995, Summers/Summers 1998) hopefully will provide a better knowledge 
of Late Iron Age pottery in the near future. Generally it can be said that while monochrome, 
especially grey ware increases, the painted pottery decreases in quantity. Decoration in red 
and dark lustrous paint is often confined to a white painted panel on the shoulders of closed 
vessels. Animal motifs continue to be used, but in contrast to the silhouette-style they now 
show various interior designs. 

A hemispherical bowl with horizontal red and dark bands (Fig. 4:1) has good paral- 
lels in Büyükkale I (Bossert 2000: Taf. 67:740; 68:756-759). Several bowls with flange rims 
(Fig. 4:3-5) can be compared to specimens from Biiyiikkale I (Bossert 2000:Taf. 81:964) 
and Tilkigediği Tepe (Summers et al. 1995:Fig. 4:4). Monochrome or bichrome painting on 
white panels, as represented by the neck of a jug or jar (Fig. 4:8), seems to be a special fea- 
ture of the Late Iron Age, as exemplified by finds from Biiyiikkale I (Bossert 2000:Taf. 
112:350; Taf. 139:1252-1253; Taf. 140:1285), Levels II and I at Maşat-Höyük (Ozgiic 
1982:РІ.65:6; РІ.66:6; PL67:5; РІ. 68:1,2,4; Pl. 78:2) апа Alişar V (von der Osten 
1937b:Fig. 38:e37; Figs. 41-44; Fig. 45:d2676; Fig. 61). The same date can be assumed for 
vessels decorated with simple horizontal bands (Fig. 4:6), as suggested by finds from 
Büyükkale I (Bossert 2000:Taf. 56:601), Level II at Maşat-Höyük (Özgüç 1982:Р1.67:4), 
Alişar V (von der Osten 1937b:Fig. 37:42676; Fig. 63, Fig. 68:1), Akalan (Cummer 
1976:Abb. 1:1-3,5; Abb. 2:1, 25-26) and Kerkenes Dag (Schmidt 1929:Fig. 54). On one 
sherd the head of a bird, possibly a goose, is depicted in lustrous red and black paint on a 
white slip (Fig. 4:10, Gorny ez al. 1995:Fig. 190). The painting style definitely places this 
sherd in the Late Iron Age. Representations of geese are known from this period at Bogazkóy 
(Bossert 2000: Farbtafel C) and Alisar V (von der Osten 1937b:Fig. 76:4, 7 and Fig. 77), the 
latter site providing almost exact parallels. Fig. 4:9 (Gorny et al. 1995:Fig.195) also repre- 
sents a bird, which according to G. Summers (pers. comm.) should be dated to the 
Achaemenid period. As stated above, grey ware already starts to appear east of the 
Kızılırmak in the later part of the Middle Iron Age (Genz 2000:38), but it increases in quan- 
tity only in the Late Iron Age (Summers 1994; Summers/Summers 1998:134). Therefore the 
grey pottery from Çadır-Höyük (Figs. 4:2-3) 1s assigned here to the Late Iron Age. This is 
also confirmed by some of the shapes (e. g. Fig. 4:3). Several sherds show a white slip with 
irregular horizontal bands in red paint, in one case even accompanied by incised decoration 
(Figs. 4:11-12). While parallels are known from Alisar V (von der Osten 1937b:Fig. 
46:e1018; Fig 68:8), it 1s not clear where exactly to date these pieces in this rather long 
period, i. e. whether they still belong to the Late Iron Age, or already to the Hellenistic 
period. 

While the shreds presented above suggest that Badir-Hóyük was continuously occu- 
pied throughout the Iron Age, from the Early Iron Age down to the Achaemenid period, it 
also becomes clear that our knowledge of the Iron Age pottery sequence in Central Anatolia 
is still regrettably poor. The possibility to excavate a stratified sequence for the Iron Age at 
Badir-Hóyük would certainly be a worthwhile undertaking. 
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Fig.1.1: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 870.890. Surface cleaning. Buff clay with many medium sized grits (1- 
2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior and interior streaky burnished, buff. 

Fig. 1.2: Bowl. CH 1994. Area 800.940. Locus 29. Black clay with many fine grits (up to 1 mm). Well 
fired. Handmade. Exterior burnished with incised decoration, light grey. Interior burnished, greyish 
buff to black. 

Fig. 1.3: Jar. Surface find. Reddish-brown clay with medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. 
Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint. Interior smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 1.4: Jar. CH 1998. Area 770.900. Locus 15. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized grits 
(1-2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint. Interior untreated, buff. 

Fig. 1.5: Neck of a trefoil-mouthed jug. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Buff clay with many 
medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint. 
Interior untreated, buff, red paint on the inside of the rim. 

Fig. 1.6: Bodysherd. CH 1994. Area 820.820. Surface collection. Reddish-brown clay with buff core, 
many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint 
and incised decoration. Interior untreated, reddish-brown. 

Fig. 1.7: Bodysherd. CH 2000. Surface collection. Buff clay with medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. 
Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint and incised decoration. Interior untreated, grey. 
Fig. 1.8: Bodysherd. CH 1998. Area 770.900. Locus 1. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized 
grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff to brown, red paint. Interior 

untreated, reddish-brown. 
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Fig. 1.9: Bodysherd. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Buff clay vvith many medium sized grits. VVell 
fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red paint. Interior smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 1.10: Holemouthjar. CH 1998. Area 770.890. Locus 2. Brownish clay with many fine to medium 
sized grits (1-2 mm). Medium well fired. Handmade. Exterior and interior smoothed, brown. 

Fig. 1.11: Bodysherd. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Brownish clay with many medium sized grits 
(1-2 mm). Medium well fired. Handmade. Exterior and interior smoothed, brown. 

Fig. 1.12: Perforated funnel. Area 770.890. Dark greyish clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). 
Well fired. Handmade. Exterior and interior smoothed, greyish brown. 

Fig. 2.1: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Buff clay with dark grey core, few fine grits (up to 
1 mm), mica. Well fired. Probably wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff. Interior smoothed, buff 
with brown paint. Perforation applied before firing. 

Fig. 2.2: Bowl. CH 1994. Area 780.850. Surface collection. Buff clay with dark grey core, many fine 
grits (up to 1mm). Well fired. Mode of production unclear. Exterior smoothed, greyish buff. 
Interior smoothed, buff with brown paint. 

Fig. 2.3: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Reddish-brown clay with many finde grits (up to 1 
mm). Well fired. Probably wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff. Interior smoothed, buff with dark 
brown paint. 

Fig. 2.4: Bowl. Surface find. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well fired. 
Handmade. Exterior not well smoothed, reddish-brown. Interior smoothed, reddish-brown. 
Blackish-brown paint on the rim. 

Fig. 2.5: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Feature 2. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized grits 
(1-2 mm). Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior and interior smoothed, reddish. 

Fig. 2.6: Bowl. CH 2000. Surface cleaning. Buff clay with fine grits (up to 1 mm). Well fired. Mode 
of production unclear. Exterior and interior smoothed, buff with brown paint. 

Fig. 2.7: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 50. Buff clay with fine grits (up to 1mm). Well fired. 
Mode of production unclear. Exterior with whitish slip, smoothed. Interior with whitish slip, 
smoothed, with blackish-brown paint. 

Fig. 2.8: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Buff clay with fine grits (up to 1 mm). Well fired. 
Mode of production unclear. Exterior and Interior smoothed, buff with brown paint. 

Fig. 2.9: Bowl. CH 1998. Area 770.890. Locus 2. Buff clay with greyish-buff core, many fine grits (up 
to 1 mm). Well fired. Mode of production unclear. Exterior smoothed, buff to grey. Interior 
smoothed, light grey with with brown paint. 

Fig. 3.1: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Locus 1. Reddish-brown clay with many fine grits (up to 1 
mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior and interior smoothed, buff with brown paint. 

Fig. 3.2: Bowl. Surface collection. Buff clay with few fine grits (up to 1 mm). Well fired. Mode of pro- 
duction unclear. Exterior smoothed, buff to grey. Interior smoothed, light grey with matt brown 
paint. 

Fig. 3.3: Bowl. Surface collection. Buff clay with few mainly medium sized grits (1-3 mm). Well 
fired. Wheelmade. Exterior untreated, buff. Interior smoothed, buff with matt brown paint. On the 
rim perforation after firing. 

Fig. 3.4: Jar. CH 1994. Area 1010.880. Surface collection. Reddish-brown clay with fine grits (up to 1 
mm). Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with matt brown paint. Interior untreated, 
buff, at the rim smoothed, with matt brown paint. 

Fig. 3.5: Strainer spout. CH 1993. Regional survey. Mound. Reddish-brown clay with fine grits (up to 1 
mm). Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with matt brown paint. Interior untreated, buff. 
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Fig. 3.6: Crater. CH 1999, Area 770.900. Locus 50. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized 
grits. Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, reddish-brown with blackish-brown paint. 
Interior smoothed, reddish-brown with blackish-brown paint. 

Fig. 3.7: Crater. CH 1993. Regional survey. Mound. Reddish-brown clay with greyish-brown core, 
medium sized grits (1-2 mm), mica. Well fired. Probably wheelmade. Exterior with whitish slip, 
smoothed, and blackish-brown paint. Interior smoothed, reddish-brown. 

Fig. 3.8: Bodysherd. CH 2000. Locus 55. Buff clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well 
fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff, with matt blackish-brown paint. Interior not well 
smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 3.9: Bodysherd. CH 1993. Regional Survey. Mound. Greyish-buff clay with fine grits (up to 1 
mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, greyish-buff with matt brownish paint. Interior not 
well smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 3.10: Bodysherd. Surface collection. Reddish-brown clay with medium sized grits (1-2 mm). Well 
fired. Wheelmade. Exterior with light greyish to buff slip, smoothed, with matt blackish-brown 
paint. Interior untreated, buff. 

Fig. 3.11: Bodysherd. CH 2000. Area 770.890. Buff clay with fine grits (up to | mm). Well fired. 
Probably handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff, with matt red and black paint. Interior smoothed, 
buff. 

Fig. 4.1: Bowl. CH 1994. Area 750.940. Surface collection. Buff clay with few fine grits (up to 1 mm). 
Well fired. Probably wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red and black paint. Interior 
smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 4.2: Bowl. Surface collection. Blackish-grey clay with grey core, few fine grits (up to 1 mm). 
Well fired. Probably wheelmade. Exterior and interior well burnished, grey to blackish-grey. 

Fig. 4.3: Bowl. CH 1998. Area 770.890. Locus 2. Grey clay with many fine grits (up to 1 mm). Well 
fired. Wheelmade. Exterior and interior burnished, grey. 

Fig. 4.4: Bowl. CH 1993. Regional survey. Mound. Buff clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). 
Well fired. Mode of production unclear. Exterior smoothed, buff. Interior smoothed, buff, lustrous 
red and black paint. 

Fig. 4.5: Bowl. CH 2000. Area 770.890. Locus 52. Buff clay with few fine grits (up to 1 mm) and 
organic temper. Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff, with brown paint. Interior not 
well smoothed, buff. 

Fig. 4.6: Jar. CH 1993. Regional survey. Mound. Buff clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). 
Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with lustrous brown paint. Interior untreated, buff. 

Fig. 4.7: Jar. CH 2000. Area 780.890. Reddish-brown clay with greyish-brown core, many fine grits 
(up to 1 mm). Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, buff, white slip with lustrous red and 
brown paint on shoulder and rim. Interior untreated, buff. 

Fig. 4.8: Jug. CH 1998. Area 770.900. Locus 23. Reddish-brown clay with few fine grits (up to 1 mm) 
and mica. Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior smoothed, reddish-brown. White panel with black paint 
on the shoulder. Interior untreated, reddish-brown. 

Fig. 4.9: Bodysherd. CH 1993. Regional survey. Mound. Buff clay with many medium to large grits 
(up to 2 mm). Well fired. Handmade. Exterior smoothed, buff with red and black paint. Interior 
untreated, buff. 

Fig. 4.10: Bodysherd. CH 1994. Area 770.880. Surface collection. Reddish-brown clay with few fine 
grits (up to 1 mm) and mica. Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior with white slip and lustrous red and 
black paint. Interior untreated, reddish-brown. 
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Fig. 4.11: Jar. CH 2000. Area 770.890. Reddish-brown clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). 
Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior with whitish slip, smoothed, red paint and incised decoration. 
Interior untreated, reddish-brown. 

Fig. 4.12: Jar. CH 2000. Area 780.880. Locus 1. Buff clay with many medium sized grits (1-2 mm). 
Well fired. Wheelmade. Exterior with whitish slip, smoothed, and red paint. Interior untreated, buff. 
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Fig. 1.: Early Iron Age pottery from Çadır-Höyük 
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Fig. 2.: Middle Iron Age pottery from Çadır-Höyük 
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Fig. 3.: Middle Iron Age pottery from Çadır-Höyük 
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Fig. 4.: Late Iron Age pottery from Çadır-Höyük 
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CAMELS AND WEAVING: INTER-CONNECTIVE IMPACT ON 
NOMADIC MATERIAL CULTURE: 


Ron Marchese 


From beyond, from central Asia we (Sarıkeçili) came, our great, great 
grandfathers. They lived here, In Konya [Cumra district]. 
Thinking times would never change, they held no land 
no home. In those days no one could dare to be obstinate 
against our people... We would spend the summer where 
we wanted, wintering along the Mediterranean 
(Dulkadir 1989: 189). 


This image of nomadic life leads to a question about understanding past life ways and 
its associated material culture. Although multi-faceted, the question is germane to archaeol- 
ogy. Simply stated, 


Do archaeologists need to excavate? 


The answer should be “no”, unless there is either a compelling reason to do so or 
there is no other alternative to preserving valuable dafa that may otherwise be lost, especially 
when threatened by the encroachment of modern society.” 

Over the course of the past fifty years much emphasis has been placed on the contin- 
uous excavations of a limited number of spectacular sites at the expense of a rapidly disap- 
pearing pool of ethnographic data that better reflects the nature of ancient society. 
Preoccupation with brick, stone, mortar, marble, and those objects of highly urbanized cul- 
tures dominate current research projects. Land use, human distribution patterns, paleo-envi- 
ronmental reconstruction, and an understanding of how pre-industrial economies functioned 
in order to support a social hierarchy of urban residents have received comparatively little 
attention (Marchese 1986 and 1989, and Schiffer 1976). This preoccupation with excavations 
of large cities, sanctuaries, and funerary sites have garnished headlines in the popular press 


! Field work conducted in the Spring of 2000 yielded a body of data hitherto ignored in ethnographic studies on 
camel using Turkic groups. During the course of data collection a number of individuals provided contributions. I 
wish to thank Mr. Vedat Karadağ of Magnificent Travel of Adana, Turkey for his diligence in traversing the diffi- 
cult terrain of the southern Toros Mountains. I also want to thank Mr. Gerard Paquin for his contributions on weav- 
ing techniques and Professor Keith Achepohl of the University of Iowa for his continued analysis of the nomadic 
weaving tradition as well as Profressor Sharon Kemp of the University of Minnesota at Duluth, Mr. Chad Roberts, 
and my wife Dr. Kristi Werdin for suggestions in the preparation of this manuscript. A special thank you is sin- 
cerely offered to the families of Mehmet Gók and Ramazan Bacak for their understanding and hospitality. Without 
their commentary, their life style would have passed unnoticed into the pages of history. 

? Such an issue has most recently appeared in eastern Turkey at the ancient city of Zeugma where valuable Roman 
mosaics were threatened by the rapidly rising waters of Birecik Dam near Gaziantep. 
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as well as a substantial body of articles in professional journals. Such stories and articles, 
however, are not representative of modern archaeology. 

Current trends in archaeological theory — analytical and behavioral archaeology — 
emphasize the related disciplines of cultural anthropology and ethnography. Such disciplines 
focus on living cultures which can be useful in the interpretation of individual artifacts and 
artifact classes, economic organization, and the social hierarchies that exist in human groups. 
In essence, ethnography and cultural anthropology exhibit the same characteristics as histor- 
ical archaeology; that is a concern about patterns of behavior examined through its material 
possessions (Ember and Ember 1973). There is, however, a substantial difference between 
historical archaeology and cultural anthropology. In a traditional archaeological context, arti- 
factual materials are long removed from their living context and appear as remnants of past 
life ways whereas cultural anthropology emphasizes the living context of culture and the 
interrelationship between human groups and their material possessions. Behavioral patterns 
are embedded within material culture and to separate archaeology from cultural anthropology 
and ethnography is to limit our understanding of the past, especially when examining rem- 
nants of ancient life styles still practiced today.’ This is particularly evident in the examina- 
tion of semi-nomadic peoples, their material cultural, and its functional use within a living 
context. 

Over the past two decades processes of modernization have rapidly transformed 
many parts of the ancient Mediterranean world. This is particularly evident in the expanding 
infrastructure of modern Turkey which has jeopardized numerous secondary archaeological 
sites. Surveys in and around ancient Caria, Lycia, and Cilicia, (Marchese 1986, Konecny 
1998, and Rauh 1998) have produced a wealth of data on the nature of land use in antiquity. 
Such surveys have also identified numerous ancient sites — watch towers, fortified sections of 
ancient roads, and rural anomalies (Plates 1-2). The latter can be seen in the residual remains 
of pastoral economies and peoples — “Dragon Houses” and stone foundations for tents scat- 
tered along ancient roadways (Carpenter and Boyd 1977 and Marchese 1989). Such data pro- 
vide an interesting assessment of the social organization, economic structure, and finally 
strategic initiatives undertaken by communities in order to guarantee their territorial integrity 


* Emphasis on surface survey and on-site excavations are not the end result of research. It has taken approximately 
60 years for New World anthropological archaeologists to realize that a study of Mayan ceremonial centers can be 
enhanced by the ethnographic analysis of a living Mayan culture surviving in the shadows of their former archi- 
tectural splendor. Perhaps a better example is the detachment of artifactual remains housed in numerous regional 
museums in the northwestern regions of the United States. No provenance exists for many of the artifacts and, 
therefore, their functional use in a living culture can not be understood with any degree of certainty. When native 
American groups were asked to view a number of objects on display the curator of one collection was astonished 
that the items in question were part of an extended oral tradition of well-defined stories. The physical culture was 
merely an enhancement or a prop used in the ritual of story telling and, therefore, had no inherent value once 
removed from the oral tradition of a living culture. In the broadest interpretation, such objects have ritualistic value 
but the essence of ritual was not the magical properties inherent in the material culture. Such properties, however, 
were embedded within the stories themselves; that is the stories provided a deeper understanding of the value sys- 
tem, mores, and social hierarchies of the living culture (Smith personal correspondence 2000). 
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and its protection from potentially hostile forces (Marchese 1992). Only recently have such 
surveys stimulated research into the world of ancient pastoral and/or nomadic systems in 
order to identify their associated material culture іп an archaeological context. 

With this in mind, the ethno-archaeology of nomadic material culture can provide 
insights into the nature of ancient societies, both sedentary and non-sedentary (Cribb 1991). 
Many of their material possessions were not meant to survive beyond the course of one gen- 
eration since their utilitarian nature predicates their employment in the daily ritual of living. 
Once that material is detached from its living context a host of misinterpretations is possible. 
This is readily seen in the function of specific materials goods associated with camel using 
nomads in southern and southeastern Turkey.* 

A variety of concerns have been raised on the material culture of Turkic nomads who 
still possess and use camels as their primary source of mobility. This is best illustrated in the 
examination of a number of current encampments where some remains of the physical cul- 
ture are still evident. These include Karakeçili, Sarikecili, Karakoyunlu, and Honamli groups 
(Marchese 1994 and 1995). Only the Sarikecili stll use camels and of the three Sarikecili 
groups employed in this study only one possessed a number of camels that were still utilized 
in migrations. The Honamlı had not used camels since 1962, although they had retained them 
for the sport of camel wrestling until 1976.° The Karakoyunlu and Karakeçili, the latter 


* What insights can be gleaned from treks into the world of nomadic life are profound, especially when attached 
to a body of ancient archaeological remains or, more importantly functional categories of specific artifact classes 
still employed in current nomadic encampments. Outside of extended kinship studies, most material culture stud- 
ies on nomadic life (Landreau, Yohe, Bates, and Landreau 1983) among Turkic groups tend to fall into the cate- 
gory of descriptive examinations of artifacts that possess a high value on the open market (Ölçer 1989). There is 
detachment of items from their use, especially in the interconnection between textile artifacts and animals as well 
as separation of artifact classes from their human context, that is textile artifacts are defined by geographical region 
and distribution rather than their use as social markers embedded within a living culture. 

? These tend either mixed herds of sheep and goats or practice a more singularly form of animal husbandry which 
focuses specifically on sheep or goats. The herds currently provide the economic foundation for each family or 
extended family. The animals have value as livestock — meat, goat hair, and wool — and are readily marketed during 
market days in towns and large cities, the latter possessing designated areas removed from the city center. Discounting 
the material culture associated with the herds, a deeper value system revolves around the animals in general (El-Shamy 
1995). A distinction, however, exists between those animals which are domesticated and those that are wild. In cross- 
cultural comparisons with Native American groups, wild animals are more helpful to people. They give the gift of life, 
a gift of their flesh, and finally the gift of the power of Nature — power that separates “Human from Animal Persons”. 
It is this open-ended relationship of “persons” that interconnect humans and animals in stories. Medicine bundles and 
dreams in which animals speak to humans are an integral part of inkonze or the power and respect of sharing the gift 
of Nature (Smith 2000). Domesticated animals do not posses these gifts. In a Middle Eastern context, it is the domes- 
ticated animal that is the gift to humans. Nazarliks protect them from the wild forces of Nature. Dreams are equally as 
important. The Honamli had dreams of “twins” and when such dreams existed during the breeding/birthing cycle fam- 
ily members would walk the hills around their encampment looking for new-born goats. Twins were viewed as Allah’s 
blessing and an omen of good fortune for the remaining part of the year. 

6 This took place in and around Isparta as well as Konya, but the family eventually sold their camels in 1976. It 
must be noted that the Honamli did not produce any type of textile material culture whatsoever. Kilims (flat 
weaves) and storage bags were no longer necessary once camels were removed from the animal inventory. This 
was evident in a study of Honamli encampments between 1990 and 1995 (Marchese 1995). 
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primarily settled in kin related villages around Antalya, had not used camels for generations. 
Both groups were either sedentary as professional pastoralists, agriculturalists, day laborers, 
or practiced a limited migration pattern to pre-existing encampments that had been enhanced 
by the construction of permanent animal and human shelters. The migration of Karakoyunlu 
and Karakeçili was by vehicular transport with encampments situated in close proximity to 
kin related groups. Mass manufactured goods had replaced many items traditionally pro- 
duced by the families. Such items served similar functions, but with no appreciable attach- 
ment to the cultural matrix of the group. Those older, indigenous social markers — especially 
storage bags (çuvals, alaçuvals, and harar) and flatweaves (kilims) — which were openly dis- 
played in tent interiors and around the encampment in general in the past — were noticeably 
absent. Social identification and territoriality were no longer visual, but verbal since compe- 
tition for pasture with rival groups had subsided. There was enough to go around and, there- 
fore, visual identification through a variety textile markers was unimportant. In all cases, pro- 
duction of textile goods ceased to exist or was considered unimportant once camel transport 
ended. 

In 1999 and 2000 three Sarikecili encampments were examined. The wide distribu- 
tion of Sarikecili at one time included the regions of Mersin, Aydin, Konya (Doganhisar and 
Saruhan districs), Karahisar, Akşehir, Isparta, Antalya (Feke district), and Kütahya 
(Dazikere, Tavşanlı and Honoz districts). Those that still retain a residual expression of their 
former way of life are now more localized to the Mersin area and the population centers of 
the southern coast (Dulkadir 1989). The vast majority are now settled and only a limited 
number migrate between summer and winter pasture. Those that still migrate do so between 
the coast from Mersin to Silifke and Giilnar to Anamur (winter pasture) and Seydisehir, 
Beysehir, Karaman, and Konya (summer pasture). In the past, the region south of Adana near 
Karataş was also important for winter pasture, but the region is now dominated by cash crop 
agriculture, employing Kurdish migrant laborers who reside in seasonal reed encampments. 
Only one Sarikecili group resided in the area in March of 2000, far removed from the 
Kurdish population. Social segregation was maintained by a number of kilometers between 
the seasonal migrant workers and mobile herders. Along the coast, land is readily available 
if encampments are removed from the beaches and the coastal road. Summer pasture land, 
however, is in short supply and has to be leased from the settled population (Dulkadir 1989), 

The three Sarikecili groups interviewed in 1999 and 2000 correspond to a variety of 
categories in the evolutionary development from nomadic and semi-nomadic life to a seden- 
tary existence — (1) those Sarikecili that practiced corporate pastoralism with a substantial 
herd of goats (Hobbs, 1992 and Barfield 1993), (2) one extended family in the final process 
of establishing a sedentary existence in a nearby kin related village, and finally (3) one group 
that still possessed camels and a substantial body of familial material goods. The geographic 
distribution of the aforementioned groups reside south of the Elmali plain from Antalya to 
the vicinity of Adana, that is southern and southeastern Turkey. 

The first group of Sarikecili were made up of a number of interrelated and extended 
families who tended a herd of over 800 goats in the Gölova region north of Elmali. Stone 
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corals, holding pens, foundations for a permanent structure — a сайта or alacık — as well as 
those of the more traditional black tent or karaçadır, metal feeding troughs, and stone grain 
silos indicated substantial long term occupation of the site. The large encampment was off 
the main road partially placed in an olive groove which provided excellent shelter from the 
cold winds of Calibali mountain. An assortment of motorized vehicles — from mopeds to 
trucks — provided easy access to nearby villages and towns as well as the large city of 
Antalya 100 kilometers to the east. Newspaper deliveries took place on a regular basis, chil- 
dren attended the local primary schools, worship in nearby mosques was frequent, and polit- 
ical support and representation in parliament in order to protect the group’s rights of land use 
and land “tenure” were common day occurrences. Goats provided the main source of rev- 
enue. High value placed was placed on the milk, locally produced cheese, and hair. Goat hair 
was transported to Isparta where it was manufactured into tents for the foreign market; pri- 
marily in Saudi Arabia. A highly specialized corporate existence had been established in 
which each family member possessed a specific function in the daily pattern of living. This 
focused exclusively on the maintenance and management of the herd. During the course of 
daily activities, substantial “quiet time” existed in which families socialized, prepared meals, 
or made trips into town for supplies. Material culture was a combination of surviving ves- 
tiges of handicraft items supplemented by an array of modern goods — the movement from a 
folk based to a popular culture (Marchese forthcoming). Efficient use of time was maximized 
by using easily obtained goods from a more urban culture. Encampment location had been 
determined by access to material possessions and modern conveyances — manufactured cloth, 
dried and canned food stuffs, animal feed, newspapers, mail delivery, telephones, including 
cellular phones, schools, etc. Over the course of time permanent structures had transformed 
a long-term seasonal encampment into a year-round settlement which still retained the gen- 
eral characteristics and visual image of semi-nomadic life (Plates 3-4). 

The second Sarikecili group revolved around the family of Mehmet Gok and his wife 
Halime encamped a kilometer off the coastal road between Mersin and Silifke at Kizkalesi. 
The Gök Sarikecili consisted of three families with the youngest, Ibrahim Tas’ family having 
a six month old child (Plate 5). The group was unusual in that Gök”s family consisted of six 
adopted sons “given” to him by other Sarikecili to raise. Residing in a traditional black tent, 
each tent was separated by approximately 500 meters. The herd of approximately 200 goats 
was collectively held in a common corral; a partially reused fortification wall from the 
ancient site Korykos (Plate 6). Migration to summer pasture — usually at the end of April — 
was over a distance of 150 kilometers to the vicinity of Karaman. Depending on the avail- 
ability of pasture, distances between encampments varied, but the season for migration did 
not, unless there were specific reasons — religious festivals [Kurban Bayram], Ramadan, or 
the birth of a child. The average length of migration was between three to four days and 
based on a division of labor and gender. The women and small children would go in one day 
by motorized transport to a pre-selected location determined earlier in the year by a visit to 
Karaman or on some occasions to Konya or Isparta where kin relations permanently reside. 
They would then set up the new encampment with all the necessary goods. The older male 
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children and men vvould then drive the herd through various mountain roufes to their final 
location after the rental of vvater tanks had been secured at the nevv encampment. Migrafions 
took place twice a year with settlement in the Kızkalesi region between October and April. 
The family retained a number of examples of textile artifacts — storage bags, pillows, cloth 
wraps, and flat weaves — many highly totemic as social markers for this specific group. There 
were, however, additional examples which added to the mixture of goods — inherited pieces 
from other nomadic groups who freely gave away storage bags and other tent goods once 
they had settled as villagers. Material goods were added to the inventory as remnants of 
mobile life, but had lost their importance once individual groups settled (Plate 7). In fact, it 
appears that the process of shedding one’s heritage took place prior to the movement to 
sedentary life and appears in relation to the discontinued use of camels. This took place in 
1985 when vehicular transport replaced camels which had been sold at market. The follow- 
ing year the women of the group stopped weaving and either gave away their looms or left 
them behind when they migrated between encampments. They had continued to manufacture 
their own goat hair tents until 1985 as well and thereafter when new tents were needed they 
were purchased out of the revenue generated from the sale of goat hair in Isparta. Felt floor 
coverings purchased in Konya as well as additional materials were quite common since con- 
sumer goods were easily obtainable (Plate 8). The acquisition of such goods depended on the 
revenue generated by selling goats. Goat hair had more value than meat and during Kroban 
Bayram in March, the market value for goats was relatively low. Mehmet Gok had sacrificed 
two goats for the family, but was only able to sell one goat in Silifke prior to bayram. 

The winter encampment was placed in close proximity to an unfinished house, many 
of which dot the landscape from Mersin to Silifke (Plate 9). The primary tent was an attach- 
ment to this concrete skeleton. Animal corrals also were attached to the structure. Additional 
corrals employed the physical remains from the ancient site of Korykos which lay in close 
proximity to the tent of Mehmet Gök and his wife Halime. The unfinished concrete structure, 
however, was for sale, but the sale was questionable since the new coastal highway planned 
by the Turkish authorities was to cut through the region. Mehmet Gok knew this, but those 
that visited the site were unaware of those plans, even when accompanied by a local real 
estate agent. Once the new highway is completed migration to the coastal plains will be 
impossible; limiting nomadic groups to the upper pastures of the Toros mountains far 
removed from the urban markets of the coast which are important for animal feed and human 
staples. This will probably cause forced settlement either in and around Silifke, or north- 
wards towards Konya and Karaman (Plate 10). 

The last Sarikecili group, the family of Ramazan Bacak and his wife Ayse, formed a 
singular encampment far removed from the coastal road near Büyükkeçili at Ovacik (Plate 
11). The encampment was well-hidden and consisted of one family with three children. 
Ramazan, who is 36, owned a used station wagon which provided access to a variety of vil- 
lages and small towns in the region. The extended family, included Ramazan’s 65 year old 
mother, his uncle Kerim Yakar and his wife Emine and their children, was situated a kilo- 
meter to the east over rough terrain. The family still employed camels which were used for 
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transport during migration. Seven camels and over 300 goats formed the economic founda- 
tion of the Bacak family while Yakar possessed an additional six camels and an equivalent 
herd of goats (Plates 12-13). The families migrated together. Migration was between Konya 
and Karaman to the coastal region of Silifke. Prior to migration, Ramazan would travel to 
Mut of Karaman in order to find a suitable location for summer pasture. The station wagon 
would be loaded with excess belongings, primarily those acquired in villages and towns that 
were too cumbersome to transport by camel, and left with the vehicle. Radios and cassettes 
provided access to news and general entertainment during migrations as well as at each 
encampment. The families had been well-connected to the changing events that had shaped 
Turkey in the past twenty years. They had kin relations in Mut which guaranteed the security 
of the vehicle and its belongings. Ramazan would return to the family by bus and mini-van 
at which time the entire family would move by camel to summer pastures. This took approx- 
imately one month. They have returned to the same location over the past four years and the 
encampments now featured stone corrals, stone foundations for the tents, and stone founda- 
tions for storage areas for camel saddles and harnesses. The tent interior featured an array of 
storage bags along the southern wall, storage bags placed face down on the earthen floor, and 
kilims draped over storage bags (Plate 14). Long pieces of felt were utilized as a cushioning 
from the hard ground. Felt was also used extensively in saddle coverings and blankets for the 
camels (Plate 15). Although the family had possessed up to fifteen camels, the numbers had 
dwindled to seven. Between 1990 and 1995 these were periodically sold off. This coincided 
with the decline in weaving which had ceased in 1995. It was far easier to purchase machine 
made items. This allowed more time with the goats, especially after the herd had increased 
in size. Ayşe Bacak wove her first bag when she was eight, learning the process from her 
mother. She had not woven in five years. The last storage bag she had woven was in 1992. 
Those items were still used in the tent and carried by the camels during their movement 
between pastures. Those storage bags that were still used were mostly woven by Ramazan’s 
mother, all of which were carried by the camels in their migrations between encampments. 
Given the current size of the herd and a limited number of camels, additional woven goods — 
belts, ties, wraps, and storage bags — were not necessary and, therefore, not produced. Excess 
goods could be transported by motorized vehicle, well protected by an assortment of mass 
produced blankets and nylon bags. 

The Bacak family possessed a house in Karaman, but it was too small to accommo- 
date the growing family. Encampments were preferred to sedentary life and the symbiotic 
relationship between goats, camels, and humans was maintained, if not preferred. Difficulties 
existed however, especially in migration. This was due to the ever increasing construction of 
roads which limited access to pasture lands. Reforestation and general land protection also 
inhibited migration routes. Newly planted forests are protected by long stretches of barbed 
wire fencing which restrict movement through the region. It was becoming harder and harder 
to find open land that was vacant. This is compounded by the ever increasing land values in 
the region as well as a movement towards cash crop agriculture and pastoralism. This limits 
access to those pastures that were used in the past. As each year passes, the distance of 
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migration diminish with the family now residing in a tight circle between Mut, Ilgen, and to 
a much lesser extent Konya and Karaman. 

Limited migration patterns also affect the social order within the extended family. 
Rarely will village women marry into a family of nomads and “run off" to the yala. Those 
that do express the fact that they have more freedom and equality; not confined to the restric- 
tive and segregated life of the village with its social requirements. Ramazan's uncle Kerim 
Yakar and his wife Emine, have a daughter that married a villager. They did not like giving 
up a daughter to the village since they were old and there were few children to either carry 
on the traditional life style or to take care of them in old age. They preferred to take a daugh- 
ter from a related kin group, but this was becoming more difficult since great pressure — eco- 
nomic, social, and political — was placed on families to settle in a specified location year 
round. Marriage patterns were exclusive and from within where possible. Families that set- 
tled had daughters that immediately returned to the process of weaving in order to supple- 
ment family income. What was produced, however, was far removed from those elements of 
the past which were associated with a camel [or horse] culture. Flat weaves, storage bags, 
and tents gave way to thick piled carpets that could be sold in the market. Once removed 
from the general chores of feeding and maintaining livestock, women tended to focus on 
purely domestic pursuits of the household, including handicraft production. New social and 
economic requirements altered the work patterns of the family (Plate 16). 

The possessions of the Sarikecili groups, examined during the course of field work, 
consist of goats and household goods, with only one group possessing camels. During migra- 
tion, the majority of household goods are sent ahead and those items that are deemed unnec- 
essary are either discarded or left with kin relations in a nearby village. The majority of the 
livestock moves with the male members of the family to new pasture, but migration patterns 
are now inhibited due to the economic transformations of southern Turkey. A permit through 
village land is difficult to obtain since large tracts are now under year round cultivation. 
Infrastructure construction and private building projects also limit access to routes between 
pastures. This has had an impact not only on the general pattern of human existence, but also 
the material possessions of each group. This is readily seen in textile artifacts which no 
longer serve functional and social needs. Large storage bags for storing clothes are no longer 
produced. Their functional needs have been replaced by easily obtained nylon sacks. They 
are also no longer important as identifiers or as part of a bride's trousseau. Those items that 
still exist are used for a variety of purposes and once they are no longer serviceable, they are 
discarded. Since camels are no longer the primary means of transporting material posses- 
sions, associated items such as card woven belts or çarpana — the first type of weaving chil- 
dren learn - are no longer made. 

Much of the material possessions of the Sarikecili are similar to those items of 
nomadic groups now settled in and around Mut — Köselerli, Ceritler, Tekeli, Bozdoğan, 
Haciahmetli, Elbeyli, Menemenci, and Bahşış (Dulkadir 1989:193). Storage bags and kilims 
dominate the textile inventory of nomads. As long as animal transport was required, such 
items were an integral part of the material culture of both the Sarikecili and other nomadic 
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groups. This is not the case after the cessation of camel transport. Basic necessities of life are 
no longer drawn from the herds. This has caused a change in human culture. In over fifteen 
encampments examined, at various times, no loom work of any kind was being produced. In 
all instances — Karakecili, Karakoyunlu, Sarikecili, and Honamli — weaving had been dis- 
continued once camels were removed from the animal inventory of the group. This was espe- 
cially evident in the production of goat hair tents, storage bags as well as flat weaves or kil- 
ims. These were unnecessary items in the changing cultural matrix of the group. This has a 
comparable example with Akkoyunlu nomads examined by Harold Bóhmer some years ear- 
lier — kilims and other items were woven until they sold their camels (Powell 1989: 69). 
Kilims were a standard feature of nomadic equipment. Their functional use is in direct asso- 
ciation with camels and, as with the Sarikecili, ceased to be made once their was a detach- 
ment from animal transport. This leads to a reassessment of their use in the group. The thin 
nature of kilims predicates the fact that they can not be used as a floor covering with any 
degree of efficiency as has been assumed. In each encampment — Sarikecili, Karakoyunlu, 
Honamlı, and Karakeçili, — felt, storage bags, and plain flat weave goat hair tent panels — 
appear as the primary textiles for floor coverings. Kilims, when evident, appeared only as 
cloth wraps and dust covers for storage bags. The length and width of the flat weave — be it 
a single panel of twenty-four centimeters or a double panel — had no impact on its use. When 
camels were used, such coverings were draped over the animals. Single or double paneled 
flat weaves served as an additional cloth wrap, providing protection for both the storage bags 
hung on saddles and their contents. Since the highly decorated front panels of storage bags 
were hidden or partly obstructed by flat woven cloth wraps an additional functional category 
of such items is evident. They served as social markers or identifiers of specific groups dur- 
ing the course of migration between pastures. In this manner, each group could be easily rec- 
ognized during the course of migration by competing nomads. Kilims were also draped over 
camels and storage bags at encampments, again serving both a functional need as a wrap or 
covering for bags or as animal coverings. Easily viewed from a distance, they also served as 
an identifier for those groups that passed in close proximity to an established encampment. 
Family symbols and shared motifs between kin groups denote attachment between extended 
families while substantial differences in design, pattern, and symbol define social detachment 
between non-related social entities. The recognition of patterns — storage bags and kilim pat- 
terns which share similar design elements (Dulkadir 1989) — by the Sarikecili was observed 
earlier with a series of photographs of storage bags and kilims in 1993. Approximately 75 
photographs were shown in one encampment where the elder women — 60 years old and 
older — identified both kin related and non related groups. The primary function of such items 
was as a human identifier where symbols and patterns defined social groups and kin rela- 
tions. 

In this brief assessment of nomadic material culture, it is apparent that much of that 
culture is adaptive in nature. The association with sedentary populations, in the past or the 
present, provide a substantial stimulus to the cultural matrix of any group. Much of that adap- 
tive behavior can be determined in a detailed examination of encampments. Excavations can 
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provide the general pattern of human life and gender related activities through artifact analy- 
sis (Cribb 1991). Excavations, however, аге not the end result іп such an examination since 
ethnographic analysis provides a detailed image of а living culture undergoing continuous 
change. It is in this process of cultural anthropology as archaeology that a substantial body 
of data can be added to the archaeological record. In the analysis of current nomadic patterns 
of existence, a number of entrenched beliefs can be dispelled. This is especially evident in 
the functional use of specific material items and their association with animal transport. As 
more and more groups become purely sedentary, they will continue to discard not only their 
current life patterns but also their material culture. The failure to examine both in a living 
context will only add greatly to our misinterpretations of pastoral systems. More importantly 
it will lead to a wholesale misunderstanding of the material culture of nomadic societies in 
the past as well as the present. 
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Plate 1. Late Roman/Byzantine bridge and road at Beşkonak near Selge in Pamphylia. The road connected Selge with 
the main coastal route which serviced Perge, Aspendus, and Side. Scattered remains are evident throughout the 
mountain districts including stone platforms for tents and corrals associated with nomads. Nowhere have the remains 
been dated with any certainty. 


Plate 2. A number of ancient wells dot the landscape along the Elmalı road near Imeciksusuzu. No ancient site is 


associate with the welis which feature fragments of Roman sarcophagi as well as a variety of architectural fragments 
and inscriptions of Byzantine date. An abandoned Greek village is in the vicinity as well as numerous stone foundations 
for nomadic encampments of unknown date. 
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Plate 3. Permanent stone corrals shelter young goats. Construction is of stone, timber, and brush. Additional structures 
are used to store feed. The encampment included water tanks, black goat hair tents covered with mylar as well as more 
permanent stone structures. Brush and timber corrals, feed pens, and water troughs were scattered throughout the 
encampment. 


Plate 4. A wooden framed tent covered in felt and goat hair on a stone foundation - çatma - with interior wicker screens 
offered a more comfortable accommodation for one family. Cushions, and machine made goat hair panels purchased in 
Isparta provide ground cover. Animal feed and human staples were easily containable from the nearby village of 
Korkuteli. 
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Plate 5. İbrahim Taş with nephew. The tent of Mehmet Gök contained an assortment of textile artifacts, including stor- 
age bags used as floor coverings. A number of these were given to him by those Sarıkeçili who no longer migrated 


betvveen summer and vvinter pastures. 


Plate 6. Stone, timber and brush corrals were in close proximity to the tent of Mehmet Gök. The largest corral featured 
a section of ancient wall from the site of Korykos. Part of this was turned into a storage area for animal feed. 
The encampment was surrounded by a partially completed two storey summer house which had lain dominant for 
approximately Ё е years. 
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Plate 7. Storage bags were outside of the Mehmet Gók's tent in the safe enclosure of the concrete shell of an unfinished 
house. Cinder block and wood were acquired from the building site to form a platform. This prevented damage to the 
bag and their contents due to moisture. Many of the bags had been given to Mehmet Gök by other families who no 
longer migrated with their herds. A large flat weave was draped over the bags as a dust cover. Storage bags and kilims 
had not been made for fifteen years, once camels had ceased to be used in the process of migration. Weaving was no 
longer important and ceased to serve any function in the daily routine of the family - for storage, as cloth wraps, or as 
social markers for identification. 


Plate 8. Mehmet Gök prepared köfte during Kurban Bayram. Felt floor coverings obtained in Isparta, storage bags, and 


the remnants of large grain bags provided ground cover for the tent. The tent opened to the north with the unfinished 
stairs of the building providing access to the main living area of the structure. 
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constructed of goat hair, mylar, brush, and tarpaulins provided vvater proof storage for human staples and animal feed. 
Both were attached to the concrete skeleton of an unfinished two storey house. 


Plate 10. Local transportation was provided by motorbike. This was not a family possession but was borrowed from a 


kin relation at a nearby village. Other Sarıkeçili use motorized transport on a regular basis and possessed motorbikes, 
light trucks, and automobiles. Mehmet Gök, however, had no reason to own such vehicles since they could be easily 
borrowed from the village or rented during migration. Mini-van and bus transportation were easily accessible along the 
coastal road approximately 1.5 kilometers to the south. 
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Plate 11. The tent was made of goat hair and partially situated on a stone platform that had existed prior to the encamp- 

ment of Ramazan Bacak and his wife Ayşe. Numerous ancient platforms exist in the region. An area of encampment is 

considered abandoned if the previous family fails to return after two consecutive years. Single person stone shelters also 

existed in the region and are of unknown date. Fierce winds and sudden storms are common in the region, especially in 
early spring. 


Plate 12. One large camel was kept near the camp while the others were turned out to pasture. Camel saddles, 
felt blankets and covers were housed in a separate facility. 
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Plate 13. Animal pens were constructed of stone foundations, timber, and brush. They were completely covered with 
mylar film and tarpaulins to provide protection from the elements. 


Plate 14. A variety of storage bags were placed along the southern wall of the tent. These were store on a wood and 


stone foundation above the damp floor. Larger goat hair grain sacks were placed on the floor. No longer used as storage 
containers, they now served as floor covering. Kilims were draped over the bags as an additional protection from the 
elements. 
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Plate 15. Separate facilities constructed of timber and wooden screen protected the camel saddles. Felt blankets and cov- 
ers were common. A variety of totemic hand made goat hair belts and straps were attached to the wooden frame of the 
saddle. The frame itself was painted in blue with distinctive patterns associated with the family and matching the pat- 

terns on the storage bags and kilims. Flat woven textiles were stored alongside the saddles. These were used specifically 

to cover the storage bags once the camels had been loaded for migration. Relatively long, they were doubled over in 
order to cover the full length of the storage bags during migration. 
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Plate 16. The production of flat weaves is now a cottage industry. The only village producing such items in the region 
was at Bahçeli near Silifke. Cartoons and wool were provided by merchants and the village weavers were under contract 
to produce a set amount during the long winters. The village had no history of weaving. Some of the women had 
learned weaving from nearby nomads who leased land for summer pasture. Those groups no longer came to the region 
since the lease rates had increased substantially. Flat weaves were coarse and thick and meant as floor coverings. 
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REMARQUES SUR UN ARTICLE RECENT RELATIF А TELIBINU 
ET A APOLLON FONDATEURS: 


Н. Gonnet, J.D. Hawkins et J.-P. Grélois 


La revue Hethitica XIV, 1999, p. 55-62 a récemment publié un article de Michel 
MAZOYER, intitulé «Télibinu et Apollon fondateurs». 

H. Gonnet, directeur de thése, J.D. Hawkins, membre du jury de cette thése, 
(«Télibinu, dieu agraire et fondateur hittite») et J.P. Grélois pour la partie classique, ont cru 
nécessaire d'attirer l'attention sur certains anomalies que comporte cet article: appropriations 
de travaux, omissions quasi systématique de référence, références erronées ou mal attribuées, 
méconnaissances des nouvelles données. 

Dans un article qui se veut comparatiste, M. Mazoyer adopte un systéme de référence 
bibliographique qui empéche pratiquement les hellénistes ou les spécialistes d'autres disci- 
plines d'accéder aux sources hittites. En effet, occultant les publications relatives à ces 
sources, il ne donne, en général, que les références aux abréviations: CTH, KUB, KBo, qui 
ne sont pas explicitées. De plus, il est insuffisant de se référer au CTH, dont la publication 
date de 1971 (supplément en 1972). Beaucoup des textes (KUB et KBo) et de nombreux tra- 
vaux, publiés depuis trente ans, n'y peuvent figurer. Le travail de H. A. HOFFNER, Hlittite 
Myths, vol. 2, Society of Biblical Literature Writings from the Ancient World, 25, Scolars 
Press Atlanta, 1990, qui était indispensable pour cet article, n'est pas mentionné. 

Nous proposons les remarques suivantes: 

La note | de la p. 55 est construite d'une manière étonnante: il est d'abord question 
du rapprochement d'Apollon Delphinios de Télipinu, de celui d'Apollon avec un 
«Appaliuna», puis avec un «Apulunas du louvite hiéroglyphique» sans aucune référence. Le 
lecteur n'est informé ni sur les documents qui mentionnent ces deux dernier dieux présumés 
hittites, ni sur les contextes et les époques dans lesquels ils apparaissent. 

Appaliunas (]-appaliunas, dans le texte, nom peut-étre acéphale) qui est mentionné 
dans le traité hittite conclu entre le roi Muwatalli et Alaksandus de Wilusa (fin du XIVe- 
début du ХШе siècle av. J.-C.) est une réalité. Mais «Apulunas» n'existe pas. M. Mazoyer 
se contente d'écrire que «le rapprochement d'Apollon avec Apulunas du louvite hiérogly- 
phique» est écarté par E. Laroche, sans préciser qu'il s'agit d'une mauvaise lecture par B. 
Hrozny, de l'inscription hiéroglyphique d'Emirgazi (XIIIe s.), établie à partir de valeurs hié- 
roglyphiques mal connues à l'époque (1937). 


1 La plupart des thèmes, abordés par M. Mazoyer, ont été l’objet du séminaire de Н. Gonnet (1988-1989), à la 
suite de l'exposé de M. Detienne (Apollon fondateur, archtiecte de l’impur’’), lors des réunions du groupe de 
recherche (GDR-CNRS): Anthropologie comparée du champs religieux. Sur l'ouvrage collectif intitulé Tracés de 
fondation, cf. Н. Gonnet, 1990 cité dans la note 3. 
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M. Mazoyer manque encore de rigueur, lorsqu'il écrit qu” Appaliunas «peut-étre men- 
tionné parmi les divinités de la ville de Troie». Appaliunas du Bronze Récent était le dieu de 
la ville de Wilusa, et c'est Apollon qui peut-étre cité comme celui de la ville de Troie. C'est 
seulement si l'on se refere aux publications qui établissent l'identification de Wilusa à Troie 
que l'on peut proposer d'identifier Appaliunas à Apollon. Sinon, on ne voit pas bien qui est ce 
dieu Appaliunas de la ville de Troie. Dans le seul travail de Güterbock que M. Mazoyer men- 
tonne («Troy in Hittite Texts? Wilusa, Ahhiyawa, and Hittite History» in M.J. MELLINK, éd., 
Troy and the Trojan War, Bryn Mawr, 1986, 34-44) ce dernier doute justement, d'une part de 
l'identification de Wilusa avec Troie, et d'autre part de celle d'Appaliunas avec Apollon. Sur 
l'identification de ces deux villes, M. Mazoyer semble ignorer l'article pertinent de C. 
Watkins (Hethitica VII, 423-426). Les publications récentes mentionnant Appaliunas et 
«Apulunas» qui s'imposaient ici, sont les suivantes: G. BECKMAN, The Hittite Diplomatic 
Texts, Writings from the Ancient World, n? 7, Atlanta 1996, 82-88; la toute premiére publica- 
поп d'Emirgazi par B. HROZNY, Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques, vol. ІП, Prague, 
1937, 423-430, P. MERIGGI, Manuale di Eteo Geroglifico, XV, Rome, 1975, nos. 19-22, 
Tavola II-III; J.D. HAwkiNs, The negatives in hieroglyphic Luwian, Anatolian Studies 25, 
1975, 129-130; E. MASSON, Les Inscriptions louvites hiéroglyphiques d'Emirgazi, Journal des 
savants, Paris, 1979, 26-27. M. Mazoyer semble ignorer aussi la récente étude concernant 
«Apulunas»: ce prétendu dieu est en fait une déesse: «la déesse Alas (A-a-la-as), parédre 
d'un dieu L. AMA» cf. M. FORLANINI, Hethitica ҮП, 78-79. 

La note 3 n'est pas fondée à cet endroit, et la référence à M. MAZOYER, 1994 à sa 
thése est étrange, cette thése ayant été soutenue an mai 1995. Par ailleurs, aucune des réfé- 
rences que l'auteur donne à sa thése n'est réellement justifiée, cette thése n'etant pas publiée, 
et les publications indispensables étant omises dans l'article. — La note devrait se trouver à la 
suite de la phrase «..... de la fonction de fondateur du dieu anatolien Télipinu, qui était 
considéré jusqu'a présent comme un dieu agraire seulement» et l'auteur aurait dü mention- 
ner d'autres références que H. GONNET, 1990 (Télibinu et l'organisation de l'espace chez les 
Hittites, Tracés de fondation, éd., M. Detienne. Bibliotheque de VE.P.H.E. Ve Section, 
ХОШ, 51-57). En effet, la double fonction de Télibinu, agraire et fondatrice, qui n'est pas 
explicitement affirmée dans les textes, n'a jamais été soulignée avant les travaux de H. 
Gonnet. Celle-ci a mis en évidence cette double fonction par la confrontation et le recoupe- 
ment de plusieurs textes de caracteres différents. Sont omis: H. GONNET, Annuaire, 1986- 
1987, 218-219; ibidem., 1988-1989, 208; EAD, Dieux fugueurs, dieux captés chez les 
Hittites, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, 1988, CCV/4, 385-398; Les espaces hittites du 
sacrifice, leur aménagement et leur utilisation. Fs A/p, 199-212. 

P. 56 (dans le texte) Télibinu n'est pas un dieu «peu soucieux de l'ordre établi» 
comme écrit l'auteur, pour se contredire d'ailleurs au paragraphe 3 de la page 58. C'est au 
contraire, le retour de Télibinu qui ramene l'ordre dans le pays, cf. H.A. HOFFNER, op. cit. 17. 

La rédaction de la note 4, comporte confusion, référence erronée et des omissions: 

M. Mazoyer confond, sous le terme «Mythe de Télibinu et de la fille de l'Océan», 
deux textes de contenu et de titres différents: le Mythe de Télibinu est un texte, celui de 
Télibinu et la fille d'Océan un autre. Dans le CTH, le premier porte le n? 324, le second n? 
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322. Par deux fois (ici et note 6), on trouve ce titre erron€, avec une référence erronée (CTH 
«321», au lieu de 322). П n'existe bien sür pas en hittite un mot pour Océan, terme utilisé 
par E. Laroche pour traduire «grande mer» (sallis arunas). Il doit s'agir de l'une des mers 
qui entourent le pays hittite, voire de l'un des grands lacs anatoliens. Pour sallis arunas 
«grande mer» et arunas «la mer», cf. M. Рорко, Hethitische Rituale für das Grosse Meer, 
Altorientalische Forschungen 14, 1987, 252-262 et J. PUHVEL, НЕР, vol.1, 178-182; ces 
références manquent. Pour le caractére négatif de «la grande mer» chez les Hittites, cf. G. 
KELLERMAN, Hethitica УШ, 226. — Dans CTH 322, I 8 (et non 321), Télibinu a comme épi- 
théte assuwan- et hantezzi -. L'auteur traduit le premier, comme il est admis, par «fils chéri, 
favori»; mais sa traduction pour hantezzi, le «meilleur», n'est pas correcte: hantezzi-(ya) 
signifie «le premier, de premier rang», soit dans ce contexte «le premier né, l'ainé»; cf. J. 
PUHVEL, НЕР, vol. 3, 108-112 et H.A. HOFFNER, op. cit., 25, qui sont omis.- L’adjectif nakki- 
«vénérable, puissant, noble» attesté dans СТН 323 I 29-30; 324 I 28-29, en tant qu’épithéte 
du dieu, traduit par Н.А. HOFFNER, ibidem, 15, 27, aurait pu étre évoqué, de méme que le The 
Hittite Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, volume L-N, 
Chicago, 1989, 363-368. -Pour ce qui est de Télibinu, double du dieu de l'Orage: malgré 
l'article de H.G. GÜTERBOCK (Gedanken über das Wesen des Gottes Télipinu, Festschrift J. 
Friedrich zum 65.Geburtstag gewidmet, Heidelberg 1959, 207-212), Télibinu est précisément 
le seul des fils du grand dieu qui ne soit pas le double de son pére. Ce sont ses deux fréres, 
le dieu de l'Orage de Nerik et celui de Zippallanda qui sont les véritables doubles du dieu de 
l'Orage. Ce n'est pas parce que, dans un seul passage, par excés de colére, «il lance des 
éclairs, il tonne» (cf. H.A.HOFFNER, op. cit., 16), que Télibinu peut étre assimilé aux dieux 
de l'Orage. L'aspect allégorique du passage est clair et Télibinu n'a jamais été un dieu de 
l'Orage. La «collaboration étroite» entre Télibinu et son pére que M. Mazoyer évoque, est 
en fait le lien naturel qui existe entre l'orage, la pluie et le monde agraire. 

Dans la note 7, l'expression «puissance altiére» que M. Mazoyer utilise, est emprun- 
tée sans référence, à J. HUMBERT, Hymnes homériques, Belles Lettres, 1941, 79, n. 1. 

Note 8: M. Mazoyer parle ici d'une représentation de Télipinu «sous les traits d'un dieu 
de très petite taille». Or, personne ne connait pour l'heure la représentation du dieu Télibinu. La 
représentation en petite taille, quand il s'agit d'un dieu, ne signifie pas nécessairement que soit 
un dieu-fils ou un dieu-enfant, comme M. Mazoyer le suggère. Une telle représentation peut 
figurer une divinité importante (par exemple, le dieu de l'Orage, le dieu KAL., les dieux-mon- 
tagnes, la grande déesse assise avec enfant de quelques centimétres de la Collection Schimmel, 
etc.). La référence à CANBY (The Child in Hittite Iconography, Ancient Anatolia, Essays in 
honour of Machteld J. Mellink, Wisconsin, 1986) est insuffisante pour une telle affirmation. 

Note 10: les vers de la troisiéme Pythique de Pindare ne mentionnant pas la prépara- 
tion de la foudre par les Cyclopes, on ne voit pas bien l'utilité de cette référence. 

P. 57, note 11: manquent «troisiéme version» aprés 324, et Н.А. HOFFNER, ор. 
cit. 20. 

Note 14: la référence «M. Mazoyer, 1994, p. 154» ne renvoie pas à l'association de 
l'arc et de Télipinu. On attendait en revanche la référence à H. GoNNET, Fs Alp, 208-209 
avec bibliographie. 
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Note 15: cette note comporte qu’une référence, relative a la situation géographique 
de la ville de Lihzina qui ne présente aucun intérét ici. En revanche, la raison historico-reli- 
gieuse pour laquelle «c’est en situation d’exilé a Lihzina que Télipinu devient fondateur» est 
importante. Lors de ses cours de 1988-89, H. Gonnet a indiqué pourquoi Télibinu, futur dieu 
fondateur hittite s’est réfugié 4 Lihzina, ville du Soleil, un des dieux fondateurs hattis, avec 
le dieu de l'Orage, cf. Н. GONNET, Fs Alp, 201, n. 9 (référence pourtant cité par ailleurs dans 
la these de Гашеш, p. 122). 

La note 17 est mal placée. Elle devait étre mise aprés «la déesse de la magie», et la 
référence à la these devrait être remplacée, pour Kamrusepa, раг С. KELLERMAN, Heihitica 
VIII, 215-235. 

Note 18: M. Mazoyer s'approprie l'interprétation du verbe hars-/harsiya «défri- 
cher», que H. Gonnet avait proposé dans son séminaire à propos de la nature des travaux que 
le texte attribue à Télibinu: il défriche, il laboure, et il ratisse (pour ce dernier, cf. KUB XXX 
54 II 6-13, CTH p. 179, H. GONNET, Annuaire 1986-1987, 218; J. PUHVEL, HED vol. 3, 5-6). 
D”apres le texte, Télibinu se révèle essentiellement un dieu technicien des activités agricoles. 
Conformément à l'ordre des travaux des champs, Gonnet avait proposé de comprendre que 
le verbe hars-/harsiya- signifie «défricher», et teripp- «labourer». Omise également la réfé- 
rence à J. PUHVEL, ibidem. 184-185. 

Note 19: on attendait que soit mentionnée la traduction de CTH 413: N. BOYSAN- 
DIETRICH, Das hethitische Lehmhaus aus der Sicht der Keilschriftquellen, Theth 12, 1987, 
43-60. 

Note 20: c”est dans la religion hittite (et non pas dans la mythologie) que Lelvvani est 
la déesse Solaire de la Terre (fagnas“UTU-us) et elle n'a jamais été celle de la «terre noire», 
comme l'affirme M. Mazoyer. Lelwani est la divinité centrale du cercle des dieux souterrains 
du panthéon hittite. Pour la place précise de Lelwani dans ce cercle, la référence à E. 
LAROCHE (Les dénominations des dieux «antiques» dans les textes hittites, Anatolian Studies 
Presented to Hans Gustav Güterbock on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, PIHANS 33, 
Istanbul 1973, 175-185) et pour ses équivalences mésopotamiennes, celle à O.R. GURNEY 
(Some Aspects of Hittite Religion, Oxford, 1977, 5) manquent. — En outre, Lelwani n'est 
jamais citée comme «la déesse de la terre noire qui soutient les fondations». Cette image de 
la déesse avec une fausse épithète, décrite par M. Mazoyer est imaginaire (cf. aussi plus bas 
la note 34). En revanche, la «terre noire» est le domaine de la déesse (cf. V. HAAS, Der Kult 
von Nerik, Studia Pohl 4, Rome 1970, 177). Elle est mentionnée plus d'une fois dans les 
divers contextes, mais jamais en tant qu'épithéte de la déesse. Dans la mythologie anato- 
lienne, c'est en particulier l'endroit où on enterre la colère des dieux dans des chaudrons de 
bronze munis de couvercles de plomb (cf. par exemple, le Mythe de Télibinu: H.A. HOFFNER, 
Op. cit., 17); dans un rituel de fondation, elle soutient le temple. Sur les rituels de fondation 
CTH 413, et 415, les traductions de N. BOYSAN-DIETRICH, op. cit., 43-79 ne sont pas men- 
tionnées. 

P. 58: à propos de kaluti: ce n'est pas parce que Télibinu est associé aux autres dieux 
bátisseurs dans un rituel de fondation oü il exerce sa fonction de fondateur que «les dieux 
hittites n'agissent jamais seuls». Contrairement à ce que l'auteur écrit: les dieux hittites 
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agissent essentiellement et souvent seuls, mais n’étant jamais 150165, ils appartiennent tous a 
un groupe fonctionnel (kaluti). Ce terme ne désigne pas seulement un groupe divin, comme 
le suggere M. Mazoyer; cf. J. PUHVEL, HED 4, 33-35. 

«Quand Télibinu quitte son temple, le brouillard s'empare des fenétres, du pilier cen- 
tral, etc.» écrit M. Mazoyer, en attribuant, selon l'opinion admise, le premier désastre au 
départ du dieu. Or, c'est au contraire parce que «le brouillard s'empare des fenétres, du pilier 
central, etc...» que Télibinu quitte son temple. Ce n'est pas le départ du dieu qui provoque 
ce désastre initial qui se refere aux structures architecturales. En revanche, un second 
désastre, de nature différente, la famine, survient aprés le départ du dieu agraire: «le grain, 
le blé ne márirent plus. Les moutons, les humaines ne se reproduirent plus»; cf. H.A. 
HOFFNER, op. cit., 15. 

Note 21: aprés la parenthése et avant MALKIN, ajouter H.A. HOFENER, op. cit., 17. 
Pour la référence à DETIENNE; la date est 1990 et non 1980. 

Note 22: ajouter Н.А. HOFFNER, op. cit., 14-15. Pour la division «harmonieuse de 
l'espace», cf. H.GoNNET, Fs Alp, 199-212. 

Note 23: est-ce que «détourner les rivières de leur cours» veut dire «ramener l’es- 
pace humanisé à l'état sauvage»? Pourquoi пе pas songer à une action bénéfique, lorsqu'il 
s'agit d'un dieu fondateur, soucieux d'aménager l'espace harmonieusement? (cf. note 22). — 
Quant à Apollon, si l'on veut admettre qu'il ramene ici «l'espace humanisé à l'état sau- 
vage», on doit constater qu'il n'agit ni seul, ni de sa propre initiative. — Dans la parenthése, 
après CTH 324, il faut ajouter, comme dans la note 11, «troisième version» et Н.А. 
HOFFNER, op. cit., 20. 

Note 24: M. Mazoyer se refere inutilement a sa these oü rien n'est dit sur l'impor- 
tance des sources. — Pour le texte mythologique Télibinu et la fille d’Océan (lire СТН 322 et 
non 321, cf. remarque a la note 4), manque la référence a la traduction de Н.А. HOFFNER, op. 
cit., 25-26. L”origine du passage relatif au mariage de Telibinu n’est pas indiquée: elle se 
trouve dans Н.А. HOFFNER (Hittite Mythological Texts: A Survey, іп Unity and Diversity: 
Essays in the History, Literature, and Religion of the Ancient Near East, éd. H. Goedicke, 
J.J.M. Roberts, Baltimore, 1975, 137-138), et dans G. KELLERMAN (Hethitica VII, 111-112). 
En omettant ces références, l'auteur semble s’approprier des remarques déjà faites. 

Sur l'importance de culte des eaux chez les Hittites, l'auteur ne mentionne pas plu- 
sieurs travaux, entre autres P. NEVE, Regenkult-anlagen in Bogazköy-Hattusa, /stanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft 5, 1971, 9-48, pls. 1-15; Der “Heilige Teich" in der Oberstadt, 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1994, 291-294, H. GONNET, Systeme de cupules, de vasques et de 
rigoles dans la région de Beyköy en Phrygie, Studies in Honor of Nimet Özgüç, 1993, 215- 
224, pl. 37-46, J.D. HAWKINS, The Hieroglyphic Inscription of the Sacred Pool Complex at 
Hattusa (Südburg), StBoT Beiheft 3, 1995, 66-85; Н.А. MULLER-KARPE, Untersuchungen in 
Kusakh, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient Gesellschaft, 130, 1998, 108-112; 131; 1999, 
79-91). 

Note 25: la référence donnée (СТН 324: KUB 17.10, IV 27-35) ne correspond pas à 
ce qu’écrit M. Mazoyer: «Télipinu remet entre les mains du premier roi hittite l'égide». 
C’est seulement grace a la restitution des deux passages complémentaires (KUB XXXIII 12, 
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IV 25 et KUB XXXIII 28 A IV 23), que «Télibinu [(laissa soulever au roi, la peau de mou- 
ton)]», cf. E. LAROCHE, Textes mythologiques hittites en transcription, Revue Hittite et 
Asianique XXIII/77, Paris, 1965, 108 et 119. Pour l'égide — la peau de mouton, le sac de 
chasseur, la référence à H.G. GÜTERBOCK est omise: Hittite kursa «Hunting Bag». Essays in 
Ancient Civilisation Presented to Helene Kantor, eds. A. Leonard, Jr., and B.B. Williams 
(Studies in Ancient Civilisation n? 47; Chicago: The Oriental Institute, 1989), 113-119. 

La note 26 aurait dû être placée aprés x... reçoivent un culte», et avec d'autres réfé- 
rences: a) CTH 661, avec bibliographie; b) H. GoNNET, Fs Alp, 208, n. 68 avec bibliogra- 
phie; EAD., Le culte des ancétres chez les Hittites au IIe millénaire avant J.-C., Anatolica 
(Annuaire International pour les civilisations de l'Asie Antérieure, Leiden) XXI, 1995, 189- 
195; Remarques sur le monument de Beskardes à la lumiére d'une nouvelle interprétation de 
Fraktin, Acts of the Ш" Intern. Congress of Hittitology, Çorum 1996, Ankara 1998, 253 n. 
40. — Par ailleurs, on ne voit pas pourquoi on évoque ici les «funérailles royales du roi hit- 
tite», qui n'ont rien à voir avec le culte rituel des rois morts. Sur les cérémonies exécutées à 
la mort des souverains hittites, cf. H. OTTEN, Hethitische Totenrituale, Veróffentlichungen 
des Instituts für Orientforschung der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 37, Berlin, 
1958. 

Note 27: dans ce contexte athénien, Apollon est bénéficiaire de fêtes, cf. C. CALAME, 
Thésée et l'imaginaire athénien, Lausanne, 1990, 126-127, 143, 150-153, 291-324. Ces célé- 
brations renvoient à des dieux jeunes, protecteurs des activités agricoles, et non fondateurs, 
et sont plutöt en relation avec la premiére fonction agraire du dieu (cf. remarques a la note 3, 
à la fin). 

P. 59: «enfin, ils protègent la maison contre tout danger &ventiw:l» écrit M. Mazoyer 
de Télibinu et Apollon; à la note 28, l'auteur ajoute que «Télipinu et certains de ses colla- 
borateurs, comme Hasamili, Sulinkatte, Zilipuri protégent les emplacements sacrés de la mai- 
son». — Le röle de protecteur de Hasamili est chscur. Pour les deux derniers dieux, qui ne 
protègent que le bois de verrou et la porte, mange la référence à СТН 725: H.-S. SCHUSTER, 
Die hattisch-hethitischen Bilinguen 1/1, Leiden, 1974, 65-77. Quant à Télibinu, aucun texte 
ne le mentionne comme protecteur d'un emplacement s..cı de la «maison», ce qui annulle 
cette affirmation. Et de quelle maison s‘agirait-il? É.DINGIR!", E.LUGAL, ou une autre? 

Note 29: cette note est incomplete, incorrecte, et elle comporte une fausse attribution. 
Elle devrait étre rédigée comme suit: «selon GONNET, 1990, 51 n. 6 d'aprés E. NEU, 1968, 
142, n. 4». 

Note 30: H.A. HOFFNER, op. cit., 27 est omise. La référence aus CTH 323 est insuffi- 
sante. Il était impératif de mentionner ici, E. NEU, Althethitische Ritualtexte іп Umschrift, 
StBoT 25, Wiesbaden, 1980, n? 107, fragment qui ne figure pas dans le CTH, mais appartient 
au texte cité (cf. remarques concernant le CTH, à la p. 1). 

Note 32: manquent les références aux traductions des rituels répertoriés dans CTH 
414: G. KELLERMAN, Recherche sur les Rituels de fondation hittite ( Diss. Paris), Paris 1980, 
25-31; pour le СТН 413: М. BOYSAN-DIETRICH, op. cit., 43-6... 

Note 34: dans le СТН 323, traduit par Н.А. HOFFNER, op. cit., 27, Télibinu «conduit 
l'eau», M. Mazoyer comprend qil s'agit de placer «dans le sous-sol des roseaux 
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d’irrigation»; cette interprétation n'est fondée sur aucun texte et elle est techniquement sur- 
prenante. M. Mazoyer semble confondre irrigation et adduction d'eau. L”irrigation tradition- 
nelle ne s'obtient pas par l'installation de canalisations enterrées, en tout cas pas en roseaux, 
mais en acheminant de l'eau par des rigoles. En revanche, l'adduction de l'eau, éventuelle- 
ment dans les conduits en terre cuite, peut étre souterraine, aérienne ou au niveau du sol. Le 
mot sous-sol semble être ici introduit par l'auteur, pour justifier le «caractère chtonien» du 
dieu, qu'il affirme quelques lignes plus haut. Penser que Télibinu a un caractére chtonien est 
surprenant. Comment peut-on dire à la fois que Télibinu est le double de son pére, dieu de 
l'Orage, dieu céleste par excellence (p. 56), et lui attribuer le caractére chtonien, ce qui le 
placerait parmi les dieux souterrains (p. 59)? Ce n'est pas parce que Telibinu, en tant que 
dieu agraire, travaille la terre (cf. remarque à la note 18) qu'il est un dieu chtonien. L'univers 
de Télibinu n'est pas le tekan, qui signifie aussi le monde souterrain comme l'indique l’épi- 
théte de Lelwani, déesse solaire de la terre (cf. remarques à la note 20), mais plutót 
gim(ma)ra-/kimra, la campagne; cf. J. PUHVEL, НЕР, vol. 4, 175-179. D'ailleurs, dans le 
mythe, Télibinu va vers la campagne (gimra-) et vers la prairie (wellu-), mais jamais vers 
tekan, cf. Н.А. HOFFNER, op. cit., 15. M. Mazoyer semble confondre le monde souterrain 
avec la surface de la terre, notions fortement opposées dans la conception hittite du monde. 

Note 35: les deux récits de fondation (mythe de Cadmos et celui de Romulus) pré- 
sentent bien un développement en trois épisodes, correspondant aux trois fonctions dumézi- 
liennes. Mais, il ne semble pas que cette tripartition soit attestée à propos de Télibinu, ni pour 
Apollon. 

Ces quelques remarques montrent les insuffisances de cet article. Une relecture atten- 
tive aurait certes pu éliminer plusieurs erreurs, négligences et contradictions. Quoi qu'il en 
soit, une certaine absence de réflexion personnelle, la méconnaissance des données relatives 
à la discipline hittitologique et l'ignorance des régles primaires à respecter dans le domaine 
scientifique, que l'on constate dans cet article, nous ont semblé devoir étre signalées au lec- 
teur. 
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